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"The xenclualoii Is inevitable, tcom the nature 
of the means employed, that a deep-laid plan exists 
for the complete subjugation of Lovrer Canada to 
ecclesiastical rule, with the view of extending the 
same 'banetuT Influence hereafter to the whole 
Dominion. In this view the Importance of early 
and stern opposition to the schemes now being 
gradually disclosed, becomes the duty of all good 
citizens, be they Catholic or Protestant." — SIR A. T. 
GALT In 1877. 



"Are you unable to distinguish between Cler- 
icalism and Religion? I am not combating Homan. 
Catholicism as a Christian creed; I am fighting that 
sinister conspiracy which uses the forms of religion 
to destroy human liberty and the prosperity of 
States."— GAMBETTA. 
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PREFACE. 



The first edition of this book appeared in 1907. Its 
"purpose was to reveal to the people of the other pro- 
vinces of the Dominion the condition of the English- 
speaking farmers in the Province of Quebec, in the 
hoi)e that they might be stirred to action to preserve 
a remnant and to take steps to prevent a like fate 
overtaking farming communities in the other pro- 
vinces. The book was welcomed by few. It was 
described as a fire-brand production, the embodiment 
of bigotry. The booksellers qf Montreal would not 
have it on their counters. The press ignored it, the 
few notices it received being carefully qualified so as 
not to be taken as endorsing either ite sentiments or its 
statements. An exception was the Telegram, of 
Toronto, which heartily commended it. Not until th« 
march of events showed its warnings as to the English- 
speaking provinces being in peril from the power that 
dominated Quebec, in the matters of language, educa- 
tion and marriage, did the book obtain a general cir- 
culation. A second edition was called for, and in it 
and in the third a wider range was taken in dealing 
with aspects of clerical interference outside of Quebec, 
and the effort made to make it a handbook of civil 
rights for Canadians. 

The long historical introduction has been objected to 
as a defect. I^do not see how the present day evils of 
priestly domination can be successfully dealt with 
unless traced to their origin. The fact that no writer 
had treated the records of the early days of Canada 
critically, all having perpetuated the delusion of their 
being romantic and heroic, impelled me the more to 
go to- the he&rt of the su'bject and print what the 
archives at Ottawa reveal. 

The following extract from the preface of the first-^ 
edition gives the reasons wliich justified the issue of 
the book and the standpoint of its writer : 



When I came to Huntinedon, in 18£^ the county, 

leaving oiit,oJie of its municipalities, St. Anicet, was 
as solidly Protestant as any in Ontario. I have wit- 
nessed the decline of its Protestant population to the 
- point of being in the miBority. The same change, only 
in a more marked degree, has taken place in all the 
counties east of the Richelieu. The transformation is 
going on with startling rapidity. Often, when friends 
deT>lored the departure of Protestant farmers, I heard 
them ask, "Did the electors of the other provinces 
know what is happening to us in Quebec, would they 
not intervene?" I thoTight of including testimony 
from residents of dilferent sections as to the extent of 
the change going on, but desisVed, on finding reluc- 
tance to putting their names to the information they 
gave me. This was no reflection on these friends^ for 
to make theinselves known would be, in their several 
neighborhoods, to expose them to the malignity of the 
dominant power. The proof of the expu'lsion of Pro- 
testant farmers js abundant without individual evi- 
dence! It is palpable to the most unobservant. It is 
open to question whether this ^ook will help the Pro- 
testant farmers. There is, however, no question as to 
the failure of the policy that has be.en pursued — the 
policy of fawning, of silence, of loud talk about toler- 
ance, broad-mindedness, livihg-in peace and harmony, 
— a policy most agreeable socially, in business profit- 
able, in public life the only road to preferment, but 
under which the "Protestant farmers have gone on 
disappearing. Agitation on their behalf may fail to 
help them, but cannot make their situation worse. 
Viewing th« immense resources of the Church of Rome 
in Quebec, how its influence permeates every channel 
'^of life and bends every interest to advance its own, 
with no encouragement from the other provinces, no 
offer to help them, it is not surprising that the Pro- 
testant fanners of Quebec have hitherto made no re- 
sistance. The expression often hoard among them, 
"What's the u.ie of butting our heads against a stone 
wall?" "We don't like it, so let us get out and leave 
the province to them," Represents their attitude. In 
the hope that a plain statement of the case of the 
Protestant farmers of Quebec will bring them help, 
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and lead to such legal changes as will preserve those 
settlements that are still substantially intact, I have 
written this book. Doing so means 'to me loss of 
friends and loss of business, so that nothing save a 
sense of duty could actuate me. I oould not find a 
publisher, even in Toronto, and the printing, poor as 
it is^was effected at a- sacrifice. 
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CHAPTER I. 



The Coming of the English- Speaking 

FcurtneTS' 



The eighteenth century was nearing its end before 
the solitude of that vast region which lies south of 
the parishes that border the St. Lawrence, between 
the Chaudiere and the Richelieu, was disturbed by 
aught save the cry of the ^vater-fowl as it winged its 
way over Lake Memphremagog-, or the howl of the wolf 
from its rocky den on the slope of Mount Tom. The 
old world had been rent by wars ; dynasties had risen, 
flourished, and disappeared, and yet that bewitching 
expanse of forest, lake, and mountain, threaded by 
rivers beside which the Thames and Clyde are but 
streamlets, continued undisturbed, its beauty and pos- 
sibilities of wealth alike unknoAvn. From a sky as 
clear as that of Italy the sun bathed this region of 
romantic beauty summer after summer, autumn dyed 
its mantle of forest in hues of gold and scarlet, and 
winter mantled it in ice and snow, but all this loveliness 
for uncounted centuries was unseen by man, save 
when some lone Indian, in search of game, strayed 
from his fellows. It must be a baffling thought to the 
dwellers of the Old World, that a stretch of country 
larger and fairer than that for which kings fought and 
armies perished remained unowned and unoccupied in 
the Province of Quebec down to a period almost within 
the memory of a few yet living. 

The day, however long delayed, came at last, when 
the white man, intent on making a home in this^long s 
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secluded land, pressed its untrod frontier. He was 
a scout from a host of people dissatisfied with the 
granite hills oJ New England. ' His rifle was his-de- 
pendence for food: his^axe his weapon for subduing 
the untamed wilderness. Selecting for his future 
home a spot on the bank of a glassy lake, where 
the growth of timber told his experienced eye the soil 
was ri^h, he woke the echoes which, for aught he 
knew, had slumbered since the world was new, as he 
felled the first tree, s-^id with it the virgin page of an 
untold past was soiled and the oharm of this long- 
hidden solitude broken. The deer, as it grazed on the 
spring-buds, startled by the unwonted sound, leal)t 
into the darkest recesses of a forest whose hour had 
come. With the admirable skill of the American 
Avoodsman the newcomer hewed and shaped the fallen 
trees and rolled them together to form a rude shelter 
that would serve until a better house could be built. 
Then he left, blazing the trees as he retraced his steps, 
marking the first avenue of communication. 'Before 
a month has sped he returns, but not alone : his wife 
and children are with him. From dawn to dark the 
sound of the axe is heard, the felled trees are piled 
together, and one night the glare of their burning^gilds 
lake and hill. The wife and -mother aids the stalwart 
husband in rolling aside the trunks that defied the fire, 
and the first clearance is made. The seed, so painfully 
carried on the shoulder from the far-south home in 
Massachusetts, is committed to the virgin soil, and in 
its rapid growth the eager couple see food for the 
coming winter. But there is no cessation to their toil. 
The war on the forest goes on and logs are shaped for 
a shanty that will defy the weather. When the corn 
begins to tassel visitors come, relatives and old neigh- 
bors, to see for themselves this new land and how their 
friends are faring in it. They help to rear the modest 
shanty, and having seen hoAV much better the soil is 
than that where they dwell, resolve to make the change 
when they have gathered their harvest from tjieir 
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stony fields. Before the first snowflakes fly, from not 
one^ but half-a-dozen shanties, smoke rises above the 
treetops. 

Once started, the growth of the settlements was 
rapid. Paths were blazed through the bn^h from what 
is now New Hampshire and Vermont, and over them 
streamed a hardy claiSs into the recesses of the newly 
opened region. Those who settled in the western sec- 
tion found convenient access to Montreal by way of 
the Ri-chelieu, and by opening short' lines of road 
northward, but those to the east were not so fortunate. 
They were much farther south of the St. Lawrence, 
and a broad belt of hilly country, covered with forest, 
bade defiance to their efforts to reach the city of 
Quebec.- The settlements had gro^Yn to some import- 
ance long before even a rumor reached the eara of the 

' people of Montreal and Quebec of Avhat was going on 
to the south. Trappers first brought word of the in- 
cursion of New England squatters into Canada, and 
lumbermen gladly found in the new settlements an 
unexpected source of supplies. When the facts became 
known the elder Papineau and his coterie were annoy- 
ed, they desired no increase in the number of Eng;lish- 
spea^ing people, and, had it been in their power, would 
have expelled the new-comers. The governor pro- 
posed a road be built from Quebec to give^ them access 
to that city. Papineau resented the proposal ; the legis- 

" lative assembly would not vote .. sou for such a pur- 
Tpose. The proposed road hung fire until, in 1810, 
Governor Craig overrode the will of the legislature 
by employing squads from the garrison to make it. 
It Avas indispensable, he said, to show these strangers 
they have made themselves part of Canada and to' 
cause them to take an interest in its government. A 
channel of communication between them and Quebec 
city, he went on to declare, must be opened at once. 
To secure the money needed to hew a path through 
the intervening forest he sold the land it crossed. The 
summer of 1810 was altogether unfavorable for road 
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making; yet, despite rain and cold, the soldiers, earn- 
ing a little extra pay, worked with a will. At no 
period had agriculture among the habitants been at 
lower ebb; from their wretchedly tilled fields they 
barely harvested enough to supply their own want3. 
High prices, paid cash down, failed to bring a suf- 
ficiency from the parishes surrounding Quebec to feed 
its garrison. Governor Craig saw in the new settle- 
ments a sure source of supplies, and he was not disap- 
pointed. No sooner did his road tap them than droves 
of cattle were driven over it. At the beginning of 
September the price of beef in Quebec market had 
fallen from 14 cents a pound to 8, and six weeks later 
it could be had for 6, and of better quality than the 
parisihes supplied. It was a rough road, stretching 
from Queibec to Shipton, where it connected with a 
road the settlers had made, but it ensured the develop- 
ment of the new settlements by giving them a market. 
In summer over it went bellowing a succession of herds 
of beef cattle : in winter sleighs laden with grain and 
pork. Mr. Bouchette, the Surveyor-General, traven^ng 
the road on its opening, tells with astonishment the 
progress he found in tihe new settlements, the snicces- 
sion of tidily-kept homes, surrounded by gardens and 
freshly-planted orchards, primitive grist and saw-mills 
on the streams, incipient villages with workshops and 
asheries, churches and schools. The population he 
estimated at 20,000. The coming of war in 1812 in- 
creased rather than diminished the population. War 
against Britain was unpopular in New England, and 
the number who volunteered was insufficient to supply 
the quota of men required from each State. Con- 
scription had to be resorted to, and to escape the draft 
hundreds, possibly thousands, fled across the line into 
the new settlements. Many in the towntsihixxs to-day, 
who affect to be of U. E. stock, are descendants of 
these skedadlers. With the peace, the majority re- 
turned to the United States, but many remained. An 
untoward effect of the war was the closing of Hke 
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Craig road. As a pofisible avenue for invasion, its 
bridges were destroyed and the highway blocked by 
slashing the trees that grew along it. Despite that, 
the settlements flourished. The Britisih commissariat 
was offering unheard of prices for supplies, and cattle 
and grain by devious ways reached camp and garrison. 
With the passing of the war-cloud, whSch to the new 
settlers had a silver lining, prosi)erity inereased. Those 
stony slopes whieh strike the traveller to-day as bar- 
ren, gave then a lot of ready money by converting the 
trees that clad them into potash, and onee cleared 
yielded several crops of wheat. To be candid, all the 
settlers were not industrious. Fugitives from justice 
found in the new settlements safety from U. S. oflScers, 
for there was no extradition treaty. Bishop Stewart, 
in 'his .experiences at Frelighsburg, has given a vivid 
insight into the eharacter of this lawless portion of 
the population. Men who had fled to escape paying 
their 'debts, forgers, thieves, clustered along the fron- 
tier and avoided defining their crimes by using the 
convenient phrase that they were ** line-bound." 

The population was almost entirely of American 
origin, the scattered communities being as intensely 
New England in eustoms and opinion* 'as those of Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, and Massachusetts whieh they 
had left, but the day came when it was to be leavened 
by an infusion from the British isles. The cessation 
of the Bonapartri^ara was followed in the Motherland 
by a collapse alike in agriculture and commerce. 
Farmers were unable to pay their rents, manufacturers 
could find no customers for their goods, traders were 
ruined by bad debts. In the country farm laborers 
were starving: in the cities the streets were thronged 
by meehanics in ^s^eareh of work. Distress was as gen- 
eral as it was acute. Among the means of relief sug- 
gested was emigration. In those days the proposal was 
a novelty, and, at first, was repulsive to those to whom 
it was proposed. Passionate affection for the land of 
their birth, dread of a danperous sea-voyage, and of 
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the hardships to be met in nn unknown land, had to be 
overcome. In 1818 a beginning was made, and the 

experiences of the venturesome spirits who led the 
way were eagerly read. Their letters were passed 
from family to family in the parishes they had left.. 
They told of a good land in' the West, where every 
man could win a farm by hard work. Repugnance 
to emigration wore away, a^nd gave pla<e to eagerness 
to begin life anew beyond the Atlantic. The Imperial 
Government assisted'by setting aside warships that, 
had lowOTcd the' flag of Naipoleon to carry those dis-_ 
posed to leave, coupled with promises of free grants of 
land and some assistance in making a start in life in 
the bush. Ea«h year saw the numTier of emigrants in- 
crease, and it was no wonder, for, save that love of 
native land which distinguishes the Anglo-Saxon, 
there was naught to keep back the working elasses. 
The lot of the peasantry was peculiarly hard. The son 
of the cotter, even in those tender years when others 
more favored are at school, was set to work to increase 
the family earnings that procured only the coarsest 
food. 'Ilis manhood was a period of hopeless toil, 
every penny earned needed to save those he loved from 
privation ; cringing lo the titled owner of the acres 
he labored, bullied by the factor of the great man ta 
suipply more money for his extravaganee,^ taxed on 
everything he bought to maintain ^ great military 
establishment, and to pay interest on the national 
debt. Ground down in body and spirit he saw no 
escape from the shadow of seeking poor-rdief should 
sickness disable hint or when old age overtook him, 
but by facing the horrors of the Atlantic passage :n the 
hold of a small and ill-found sihip and of braving the 
toMs and privations of the backwoods. For over 
thirty-six summers there was a constant stream of 
sailing-ships, leaving tJie ports of England, Ireland, 
and Scotland, whose course is, to this day, marked in 
ocean depths by the bones of those who perished from 
disease or hunger while Seeking refuge from the eon- 
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ditions they were fleeing from. Then was the op- 
ixortunity of peopling the Eastern Townships with set- 
'tlers who i^'^ou'ld have averted the fate that has over- 
taken them, but it was missed. A few runlets from the 
great tide of immigration that was s\veeping up the 
St. Lawrence were indeed turned into the townships of 
the Province of Quebec, but they were trifling com- 
pared with what they might have been. The cause was 
the selfishness of individuals, the fatuity of the 
provincial government. Instead of holding the land 
to bes^tow on whoever undertook to clear it, the gov- 
ernment ^presented it to political favorites. When the 
poor immigrant, whose wealth lay in his sturdy lim-bs, • 
sought 'land in the townships, he found it had been 
conceded by the government,* and lihat the owner 
wanted a price he could not pay. Turned aside, he 
sbiUght the free grants in Ontario. Great blocks of 
land were everywhere thus held, whose owners neither 
made roads* jior paid taxes, ye\ whose property. was 
growing in value from the improvements made by the 
^settlers around them. Tens of thousands of immigrants, 
who would have gladly filled the vacant lands that lay 
between -the parishes bordering on the St. Lawrence 
and the United States, were turned away, and the last 
• opportunity of, making Quebec essentially Britisih was 
lost. Isolated parties of immigrants, however, did* find 
a footing. Scattered over the wide territory that 
stretches between the head-waters of the Chaudiere 
and the majestic Richelieu, settlements" sprung up of 
Irish, both from the South and North, of Lowlanders 
and Highlanders, and of English, showing what mi^ht 
haCve been with -ft just land policy. ^The influx from the 
United Kingdom^ small as it was, modified the chnr- 
acter of the American element. West of the Richelieu 
there was along the frontier an expanse of land still in 
a state of nature. Here immigrants found it easier to 
get a foothold, and Lacolle, Napierville, Chateaugu^y 
and Huntingdon gaf^e promise of becomiiig - English- 
speaking 'c^)flnties. ■ ■ . ■■ \ - 
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These settlers from tlie Old Land started undcff 
different conditions from the Americans, who eonld 
regain their birthplace by a few days' journey along 
forest patl^, who were, in their native element in bosh- 
life, and who knew how to meet the vioissitudes of the 
climate. The Lowland Scot, rejoicing with his family 
to be released from shipboard with its horrors of dirt, 
disease, and laok of food and water, eagerly songlit a 
lot in the bush of which he had heard so much, and 
found one on the hank of a river. When landed on the 
tot he had secured, and the cadence of the paddles of 
the canoe thet had conveyed the family was Igst in the 
distance, he had time to survey his new estate. His" 
wife, seated on the chest that held their chief wealth, 
overcome by the sense of perfect isolation, realizing 
the c^niplpteness of their separation from kindred and 
fearful of the future in this lonesome wilderness, un- 
able to stifle her emotions, silently wept, while the 
children around her, unable to comprehend her regrets 
for the past or her fears for the future, were lost in 
wonder and admiration of the novel sights which sur- 
rounded them, and Colley, whom they could not bear, 
to leave behind when they left their home amid Scot- 
land's hills, barked in delight at the squirrels who, 
darting from tree to tree, eyed the new-comers with ■ 
daring curiosity. The father, as he scanned the over- 
shadowing trees, which oi>ened in endless vistas wher- 
ever he turned his gaze, realized the gigantic task. he 
had assumed in eonquerine these giants of the forest 
and wringing from the soil, cumbered with the litter 
of centuries, the food to feed his dear ones. The feel- 
ing of despair that hovered near was driven back by 
the proud thought that the land on which he stood 
was his own, and that, for the first time in his life, 
whftt he wrought for would be his. Grasping the axe 
he had bougiht at Quebec he, unused to handling it, 
awkwardly attacked the saplings around him to form 
a covering from the cold of the fast-coming night 
while his wife, suppressing her emotions, set to work 
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to light a fire and prepare their first meal. When the 
placid surface of the river was reflecting tfie glow of 
the evening sky, the father ceased his labors and all 
gathered to partake of it, with thankful hearts. And 
then, before retiring beneath the booth of poles and 
brush the father had managed to s^ha/pe, with no sound 
to disturb them save the ehitter of some mother-bird 
as she gathered her nestlings under her wings, and 
the laving of the stream on whose bank they clustered, 
from that untrodden spot for the first time since 
Creation's dawn rose the sounds of praise and prayer. 
With full hearts that psalm in which the Scottish 
peasantry have for generations expressed alike their 
trust 4n and thankfulness to an ever-present God, the 
23rd, was sung, then the father poured out his grati- 
tude to Him who had preserved Jhem amid the dangers 
of the deep, and whose kindness had followed them 
into the wilderness. At the petition for those they had 
left behind, the answering sob of wife and daughter 
spoke of the undying affection of the Scot for kith and 
kin, and for the dear old land. The help of distant 
neighbors having been sought, a day was fixed for a 
bee, when trees by the score were felled, and out of 
their trunks logs fashioned to build the walls of a 
shanty with scoops to roof it, and when the wife took 
possession die felt prouder of it than a dudhess of her 
mansion. Their days were days of unceasing toil, of 
hardi^hip and privation. When the nights grew long 
and the nuaples were reddening, the potatoes, hoed in 
amid the tree roots, were secured, and these were the 
chief winter's food. The patching and mending of 
clothes to resist the bitter cold of a Canadian winter, 
the unremitting warfare with the axe to enlarge the 
clearing, the joy of securing the first pig, the first cow, 
the first horse, the widening fields, the growing means, 
eneouraged effort and deepened satisfaction, until tho 
long-looked-for time came when the parents could rest 
in simple competency. All, however, in that severe 
ordeal were not successful. Many who tried to carve 
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front the forest independent homea lost heart and 
abandoned what they had accoifpHshed, but the ma- 
jority persevered until success rewarded their efforts, 
and out of forbidding wildernesses of swamp and bush 
they cruated districts \rhich have ecmie to be ranked 
among the fmest^gricultural sections of the Dominion. 
These settlers, whether American or British, dis- 
possessed nobody. The country they occupied was in 
a state of nature when they went upon it. What is 
more important, it had never been ceded, the title 
being still held by the Crown. In the name of the 
King governors gave these settlen; pntonis for their 
lots and promised them protection under the laws of 
England. The land, therefore, was theirs by authority 
of the King and by their lal)or in clearing and bringing 
it into cultivation. Yet they were treated by the 
representatives of the*majority as intruders; as bein^ 
where they had no right to be. The history of the 
Province of Quebec during the 19th eentnry largely 
consists of attempts, under varied pretences, to drive 
them out: thr beginning of the twentieth sees the 
fruition of these attempts. To trace to their source the 
causes of this antipathy to English-speaking occupants 
of the land in Quebec and follow its results to the 'other- 
Provinces of the Doiriinion is the chief pui-pose of this 
book. — 



CHAPTER II. 



Canada Under the Kings of France 



When the feudal system was strong, when to be 
a soldier was considered the proper occupation of a 
gentleman, when war was chronic, and Europe a 
battlefield, there came the astounding announcement 
that a new world had been found beyond the Atlantic. 
The announcement was not welcomed as opening a 
way of relief for the suffering masses, for there was 
poverty and wretchedness among the peasantry to 
which there is no parallel in our day. Such an idea 
was not conceivable to the governing class, who re- 
garded the common people as the Athenian looked 
upon his slaves, as beings different from himself. 
Th^r condition never gave a thought to those who 
could have helped them. Colonization is a modern 
conception: the transplanting of people in order to 
better themselves never dawned on the minds of the 
kings and nobles of those days, nor for a century or 
two succeeding the discovery made by Columbus. All 
they thought of was enriching themselves, and they 
regarded the new world as the miner looks upon the 
glistening rock his pick has unexpectedly uncovered. 
Spain was first in thci field, and jealously resented 
intrusion into those epuntries where she had found the 
precious metals existed, so that the kings of other 
nations, whose cupidity was aroused by the Tories of 
shiploads of bullion poured into her laipl, had to try the 
shores north of the Tropics, and successive explora- 
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Uona proved tiliat neither silver nor gold waa to be 
fomnd in them. Disappointed in this, they cherished 
the idea that a passage might be found leading to 
China and the Ind. In those days these countries 
were believed to be possessed of wealth that baffled 
imaf^nation. The talea of the few Europeans who 
had survived the perils of the journey by land merely 
whetted the desires of those who heard them, and'the 
belief was universal that if a short cut could be found, 
thev who reached the Orient would come b»ck laden 
with pearls and diamonds and gold. One way by 
sea had been found, round the Gape of Good Hope, but 
that involved a voyage for which their ships were so 
unequal that the perils and sufferinp^ of those who had 
dared it appalled those who would have liked to follow, 
A short route westward was sought, and the motive 
that incited the King of Spain to help CoHumibus caused 
Henry of England to equip the expedition of Cabot, 
which resulted in the discovery of what we now call 
Canada. Disappointed in Cabot's not finding a pas- 
sage to India, Henry did not follow up the discovery, 
the knowledge of which, however, was given to the 
world togetiher wn-th a chart, showing the const-line 
of the part of Canada which Cabot had traced. Thirty- 
seven years later, the King of France helped Jacques 
Cartier to equip an expedition to explore the land 
Cabot had discovered. That America was a great 
continent, vaster than Enrobe, was not conjectured by 
any explorer, and if one had hazarded such a surmise, 
it would have been treated with scorn. The land 
Columbus discovered, and whose coasts, north and 
south, were traced by bis successors, they believed to 
be an island, a long one to be sure, but narrow, and 
there must be a channel across it. The spanning of 
the isthmus of Panwna confirmed this misconception, 
afid ship after ship was sent to find an opening in the 
long barrier of land through which they would sail to 
the Pacific and oome back with their holds filled with 
the riches of the Ind. This was the cause of the 
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assistance given by the French King to Jacques Cartier 
- on his three voyages. He did not sail, as is popularly 
supposed, to an unknown land, for the coast-line of 
what we now know as Maiteachusetts, Maine, Nova 
Scotia, Newfoundland, Labrador, had been defined and 
ladd dowu in maps. More than that, fishermen had 
discovered," years before Cartier sailed, the inex- 
haustible wealth of the banks that lie off Newfound- 
land, and ships from as far south as Portugal and 
north as Iceland were dropping theic lines upon them 
each summer. It is probable Jacques Cartier came 
from among those fis^hermen, and that it was while so 
engaged he heard from the Indians on the i^hores of 
Labrador, where crews landed for wood and water,' 
that the Straits of Belle Isle led to a great inland sea 
which ran westward. That this great sea was the 
long-sought break in the wall which led to the Pacific 
was his conclusion, and the records of his three voyages 
show how confident he was in this belief. Sailmg 
through the Straits of Belle Isle he found his way into 
the gulf of the St. Lawrence, and, as day after day, 
he traced its shore-line trending southwest, he was 
convinced he had made the grand* discovery. In this 
belief his second voyage confirmed him, when he pene- 
trated still farther west, expecting each day the chan- 
nel would expand into the Pacific, when he would 
shape his course for China and return to Prance in 
triumph. In this delusion he was only the first of a 
number of his countrymen, who, for the next hundred 
years, fruitlessly sought a passage to China by the St. 
Lawrence. While baffled in the object of his voyages, 
Cartier 's visits to the St. Lawrence showed him a profit- 
able trade could be developed with the Indians, for he 
was a ttrader from a trading-town and had an eye to 
the main chance. He began that barter with the 
Indians for furs which, long after his day, led to 
Prance renewing her connection with Canada, The 
popular belief, that Cartier 's discovery of the St. 
Lawrence valley was followed by Prance taking pos- 
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session and founding & settlement, has no foundation. 
When he returned from his third voy«ge to the St. 
Lawrence his attempts at settlement cea.scd. His as- 
sociate, Robervai, made further trial,^ failed dis- 
astrously and also went back to France. Canada then 
reverted to its original condition, and the rul* of the 
Indians was undisturbed for nigh seventy years. Dur- 
ing that long period Canada was a No-man's land, free 
to whoever chose to visit its great river. Hardy fisher- ■ 
men from, Englasd, France, Portugal, not only filled 
their holds with fieh caught in the gulf and its bays, 
but added to their profits by dickering with the 
Indians for furs. Fw nigh a century Canada bore the 
sam^ relation to Europe as Patagonia did to tlie 
civilized world of our own day— a place free to who- 
ever wished to go and seek the riches to be found in 
its waters, to trade with its natives, and, if regard for 
their scalps permitted, to spy into its land. Of the 
boats that thus paid summer visits to the St. Lawrence 
nearly all were manned and owned by French Protes- 
tants who were energetie and daring beyond tiheir 
fellows. TadoTisae was their chief port of call; follow- 
ed in time by going as far west, as Quebec, Three 
Rivers, and Montreal. This fact, that it was French 
Protestants who first developed the resources of Can- 
ada, is constantly ignored. It was the work they did ■ 
during those seventy years that prepared Qanada for 
permanent occupancy. The rivers were the highway 
«f the Indian, and at the mouths of the Saguenay, the 
Maurice and the Ottawa the daring Huguenot trader- 
each summer awaiteii them. The trade was dangerous 
and fitful. Some seasons full cargoes of furs were ob- 
tained; others not sufficient to pay expenses. This 
arose from the irregular habits of the Indian, whose 
main purpose in life was war, hunting .for furs being 
a by-occuipation. Often the trader waited at the 
mouth of the Maurice or Ottawa for the appearance 
of the string of birch-bark canoes, and waited in vain : 
the rednien were on the warpath. 
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The Huguenots would have done more for Canada 
than maintain its trade in furs. The persecution of 
them was hot and tens of thousands of th^^n flocked^ 
to escape flame and famine, the sword and the galleys, 
into Gtermany and England. They wouBl glaxfiy have 
carvedspnt new homes for themselves in the forests of 
Canada, but the privilege waS denied them, so no 
Mayflowey ilailded a party of Pilgrims on the banks of 
the St. La^/rence. The opportunity was lost of ^creat- 
ing a greater colony than that of New England, and 
for that loss France has to blame her priests, who op- 
posed giving -those whom they namerf heretics even the 
poor privilege of banishment to a distant and savage 
^and. 

Two generations of independent skippers had come 
and gone before the rulers <rf Fran-ce attached to Can- 
ada the slightest importance. The weak efforts they 
thenpnt forth to re-occupy Canada, sihowgd their low 
estimate of its yaHiie. If any merchant or combination 
of merchants in St. Malo, Rochelle, or Harflenr would 
undertake the risk and expense of occupying Canada 
in the name of France, the government would give 
him or them a monopoly of its trade. The bait was 
poor enough, hut towards the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century a few snapped at it and lost money. 
None succeMed until Cbamplain- appeared. 

There are only two men whose names are associated 
with the .settlement of Canada to whom the epithet 
distinguished can be joined. One was Champlain the 
other Frontenac, and both, while most dissimilar in 
chara-^ter, were alike in this, the comiiig of each mark*^ 
ed a new era in the destinies of the country. Oham-r 
plain combined, like hundreds of others in the Atlantic 
seaports of those days, the callings of sailor and 
soldier, trader and explorer. With the financial aid of 
^ a Protestant, de Monts, he sailed for the St. Lawrence, 
intent on making money out of the concession of ex- 
clusive license to its trade which Henry of Navarre 
had bestowed upon his friend. The uselessness of tlckfe 
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royal gift was shown by the disregard of the Huguenot 
skippers anchored at Tadousac, who flouted the King's 
letters-patent and pointed their carmon at the i^up of 
its possessor. Champlain perceived that whoerer 
wished to get'ahead of the free-traders and make any- 
thing out of the country, need not rely on the King's 
authority, but outstrip them in their methods, and tikis 
he proceeded to do by building permanen^^ trading- 
poats and, instead of brief summer visits, stay the year 
round among his ciistomera. In this <!%amiplain anliei- 
pated the policy of the Hudson Bay company, the most 
successful of fur oorporations. He built huts at Que- ' 
bee, and for the first time in seventy-three years 
Frenchmen again stayed over the winter, and thn^ 
France resumed her occuipati-on of Oanads, which 
really dates from 1608, and not from 1543, the year 
when Jacques Cartier and Roberval abandoned it as 
worthless territory. Having built a resting-place, 
Champkin next turned to the wandering bands of 
Indians, whose trade he sought. Among the means to 
secure their attachment he bached then in their feuds, 
went with the tribes he favored on bhe warpath, and 
won for them easy victories with his ma1»hloeks. It 
was a disastrous move. He failed to make permanen-t 
friends of the savages he helped, while those whom he 
defeated became the inveterate enemies of the French- 
men. Thenceforth the history of the French in Nortib 
America is largely a record of Indian -wars. Marching 
with his new-found friends on the war-path, revealed 
to Ohamplain the interior of the country, giving him 
some idea of its va'atness. He saw a lake that was 
given his name, he penetrated far towards the sources 
of the Maurice and Ottawa ; he stood on the shores of 
the great inland seas — ^lakes Ontario and Huron. In 
regard to this matter of exploration of the interior of 
the eonHnent, paraU^ have been drawn between the 
settlers of New Prance and of New England, disparag- 
ing to the latter. Those who have done so overtook 
the fact that the 9t. Lawrence is the key to the interior 
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of the continent, and possession of that key fell to the 
French. To explore the region west of Massa- 
chusetts meant joumeyings on foot that were impos- 
sible from the difiSculty of carrying sufficient supplies 
through trackless forests, the encountering of expanses 
of swamp, the oft recurrence of f ordless rivers. Daring 
and enduring of fatigue and privation as the back- 
woodsmen of New England were, it was a physical im- 
possibility to penetrate any great distance westward. 
It was far different with Ohamplain and his fur- 
traders, who had settled on the banks of the great 
highway which Nature had provided into the interior 
of the <5ontinent, and on which the canoe could make 
as easy a passage then as to-day. It was by so simple 
a process as paddling up the great river by which they 
dwelt that the head of Lake Superior was reached and 
the Mississippi tapped. It is more of a reflection on 
the men of Quebec and Montreal that, with such ready 
means at their door, twenty-six years elapsed froin 
Chaiuplain's settling at Quebec before they discovered 
Lake Michigan, forty-one before they saw the waters 
of Lake Superior, and sixty-five years before they 
ascertained a great river flowed southward from the 
watershed of Lake Erie into the Gulf of Mexico. Had 
New Englanders lived on the banks of the St. 
Lawrence, would they have rested content two score 
years before they found out whence the mighty river 
came, and to what regions its lakes and tributaries led? 
Only a people made torpid by the influences under 
which they dwelt could have been content to gaze, day 
after day, for two »core years on the mighty flood that 
flowed past their doors without seeking to discover its 
source, 

Champlain^3 connection with Canada covered a 
period of twenty-4seven years, nigh a generation, yet 
such trifling, progress was made that at the end of 
these ,twenty-«even years his enumeration of its set- 
tlers gave Quebec e population of only 120, and his 
estimate of tibe total number of Preneh. m Yle^w 
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France was onlj; 200. Champladn's attempt to settle 
the country was a failure, and bad it not been^or an 
unlooked for circumstance, the annals of his sojourn 
would -have simply tsseinbled those of a fur-tpading 
cotnipany. That circumstance was the priesthood mak- 
ing Canada a missiiMi field. AltJioiigh not tlie first to 
come, the Jesuits professed tio monopolize the task of 
bringing the Indians within their Church. The Jesuits 
had learned the service that can be rendered' to any ~ 
cau^e by the printing-press, and each year the parent 
society in France prepared Selections from the reports 
sent by those in charge of the stations they had 'estab- 
lished in Canada, and published them, thus anticipate 
ing the modem missionary tidings. These reports are 
tiresome and monotonous narratives, and abound with ■ 
pious, inventions. The object of publishing these re- 
ports,' or relations, was to induce those who read them 
to contribute towards carrying on the work, so a good 
story was always told of-jnarvellous suocesscs, with 
exaggerations of sufferings and of need for assistance. 
The alleged conversions are not by ones -or twos, but 
by thousands, sealed by stories of providential interT 
ventions and miracles that only a credulous and child- 
i^'h generation would credit, As these reports luppeais 
ed regularly during forty years, they are exceedta^^ 
voluminous and would have gone on had they not be- 
come a butt for the wits of Paris, who dissected their 
pious inventions and held them up to the ilaughter of 
the nation. To stop the flow of falsifications that iTOre 
being used to injure the church, they wei-e interdicted. 
These journals show that vrhat the Jesuit meaJit by' 
converting the Indian was baptizing Mm. "Hiat the 
savage understood the rite or gave his consent made no 
difference 'as to its efficacy. If there was no water 
at - hand, the Jesuit, by moistening his finger at his 
lips, dotting the outline of a cross oh the forehead 
of the savage, with the muttering of the prescribed 
foiTOula, held that the act. changed the destiny of the 
Indian from perdition to salvation. The church was 
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tKe al*k, baptism meant admission, aiid devotees in Old 
Pr-anee were regularly regaled with reports of 
hundreds of conversions. The Indian might go on in 
his old courses, and they were abominable beyond those 
of any South Sea Islander, but they did not aflEect his 
new character as a convert. When he visited Quebec, 
if he appeared in a religious procession in the fore- 
noon, he might engage in the torture of an Iroquois 
captive in i the evening. T'he change was external : 
change of heart and life was not looked for. When the 
canopy over the host was borne in procession at Que- 
bec by four painted savage^, fresh from the warpath, 
with bloody scalps in their belts, the incident was? re- 
late "for the (f^lecta'tion of readers in France as proof 
of the victories -of the church. No white could know 
the Indian better than Frontenac, he made companions 
of their chiefs, he lived in their wigwams, he wore 
their dress, he joined in their games, he followed them 

^* in their hunts and their wars. The Jesuits had Carried 
on their missions, for half a century wheh Frontenac 

- .visited their stations, one after- another, and became 
fully acquainted with their methods and their coh- 
I v€frts. What was his verdict? In a confidential des- 

patch to the court of France he writes: "The Jesuits 
*'will not civilize the Indians because they wish to 
'"keep them in perpetual wardship. They think more 
'*of beaver skins thaij^ of souls, and their missions are 

■ -^*pure mockeries." The Indians had been made a 
i^olirce of revenue to the Order. -f, 

The nuns had no better success with the Indi^ans. 
Intendant de Meulles tells the minister in France they 
take the Indian girls into the Ursulines convent, 
"where they only learn how to pray and to speak 
"French, all of which they soon forget, and -when 
"thev have once been married to some Indian theV 
"^hardly ever pray and. never speak French.*' 
' The love of supremacy which caused the Jesuit to 
engage in the^intj'igues of the courts of Europe, led 
him to sit by the camp-fire in the councils of the ^^.n- 
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ages, to raise his voice to recommend allianees, to 
engage in those negotiations with other tribes in which 
guile and deceit predominated, to declare war, to plao 
attacks. To profess zeal for souls while urging the 
redman to boil the captive taken from a hostile tribe, 
in order to make reconciliation impossible, to baptise 
the victicoB to whose torture they h,ad consented, to 
send an envoy to Boston to invite the Puritans to 
co-operate in exterminating the Iroquois, are speei- 
mens of the spirit and acts of men who dared to as- 
sume the name of Jesus. Their missions were a 
travesty on Christianity, and it is no extenuation to 
ni^ their eulTeringB and death. There have been 
propagators of Bfohammedanism as earnest, as fall 
of fiery zeal, as self-denying, as exultant under torture, 
as ready to face death in awful form, as Goupil or 
Jogues. Martyrdom proves the sincerity of the 
victim, but it does not prove the truth of bis belief: 
The labors of the Jesuit ended i-n nothingness.- The 
tribes who eame under their influence and were guided 
by their advice were beaten in war and became ex- 
tinct. The thousands of converts they professed to 
have made left not a vestige behind, unless, indeed, the 
haJfbreeds of Caughnawaga and Lorette be so con- 
sidered. The fatuous nature of their labora was noted 
in Canada even w<hen their missions were in tiheir 
glory. Father Le Clercq drily remarks that so soon as 
the reports of the Jesuit missionaries disappeared the 
host of converts which the letters had enumerated dis- 
appeared also. 

The one result of the coming of the Jesuits wae 
that, at a critical juncture, it determined the reten- 
tion of Canada by France. Its value as a region for 
the supply of furs had come to be recognized, but 
the trade was so precarione, so much of a gamble, large 
profits one year followed by as great losses, thait France 
would never have decided to hold Canada on that 
score. The religious sentiment of France had been 
impressed by ths narrativos of the Jwuits until th« 
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transformation of the Indians inito Catholics came to 
be looked on as a Bort of crusade, and memibers of a 
corrupt court endeavored to comipound for their sins 
by lending thedr influence to measures for the reten- 
tion of Camda ; enthusiasts of both sexes offered their 
services, donaltions and legacies flowed into the Jesuit 
treasury, and tihe King authorized them to collect, on 
market and exchange, a contribution named "God's 
I)enny." "While this tide of sentiment was at its 
height an event happened that threatened to end it. 
An Englis^h privateer, Kirke, after sweeping every 
French sail from the St. Lawrence, ma4c an easy 
capture of Quebec in 1629, and the red banner of St. 
George floated over St. Louis castle. The British held 
undisputed possession of the entire country during the 
ensuing tfhree years. That possession would have 
become permanent, preventing the bloodshed, the 
burnings of heart, the difficulties felt to this hour, 
but for the interference of the Jesuits. Their missions 
in Canada gave them distinction and renown over all 
rival Orders, influence in the French court, and <i 
sourde of income they no more liked to lose than 
the ^ great « grants of land* they anticipated along 
the" St, Lawrence, and so they besought Cardinal 
Biohelieu to regain the country that had been lost. 
England was not disposed to give back the territory 
she had won by fair fighting, and rejected the over- 
tures of France. The Jesuits were persistent in the 
pressure they brought to bear on Richelieu, and finally, 
oil his offering to pay the balance of bis wife's dowry. 
King Charles First snapped at lihe money, for he was 
ever needy. The Jesuits triumphed; Britain ceded 
Canada back to France. The saying, that the Scots 
sold their King for a groat is proof of their shrewd- 
ness ; a king who could sell an undeveloped empire for 
payment of an overdue debt was not worth a groat. 

The records of Canada under the rule of France 
naturally fall int^ three periods : 

1st. IVom the voyage up the St. Lawrence of 
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Cartier, in 1534, to. the coming of Ohamplain, 1608, 
during which time Canada was nobody's laud; its 
waters frequented by fishing-boats of all nations, which 
added to their ;;ains by buying furs: a period of 74 
years, * 

2nd. From France taking possession by Charaplain's 
forming a settlement at Quebec, 1608, to his death in 
1635, which witnessed his persistent but ■futile efforts 
to found a, colony, and the appearance in Canada of 
the' Jesuits under the guise of missionaries to tht . 
Indians : a period of .27 years. 

3rd. the T^solve of Richelieu to make Canada a 
erown'colony, the introduction of the seigniorial. and 
parish systeiiis and of forced emigration, -ending in 
Wolfe's victory — embracing 120 years. 

Cartier may be taken as representative of the first 
period, Chaniplain of the second, Frontenae of the 
third. The retrospect of the first period is that of an 
occasional s^l stealing along the shores of the gutf, 
landing to salt the fish its crew had caught and to . 
barten with wandering tribes for beaver skins. Of 
the second, of a bold and resourceful man endeavoring 
to obtain a foothold in Canada for his nationality : of 
black-robed priests who called rites and observance 
Qhristianity. The third is the period whose shadow 
still projects over Canada, which began vrith the clos- 
ing years pf Chanrplain, the finest 'figure that flita " ' 
across its record. It was not his fault that his life- • 
work ended in failure. The conditions under which he 
labored, a policy of monoi>oly and exeluMon on the 
part of the French Government and of daily interfer- ~ 
ence with his plans by narrow-iftiiided priests, would • 
have defeated the wisest of leaders. No wonder he left 
. Quebec a cluster of huts huddled beneath the rocky 
cliff, inhabited by some 120 whites, who depended for"' 
food on the arrival of the spring fleet from France, 
who had not cut a single road, their only avenues of 
communication forest trail^ alone ijgrceptible to the 
bush;ranger, .without a plow'and witl^out a horsf. One 
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hundred years had elapsed since Cartier had wintered 
in the St. Charles River, and yet there were not over 
200 French inhabitants, and these, the letters of 
visitors tell us, lived in privation, squalor, and ignor* 
ance. 

Apparently it was Kirke's capture of the country 
that caused the French Government to bestir itself, 
for his deed showed if they did not take steps to oc- 
cupy Canada in earnest they would lose it. Richelieu 
undertook the task in autocratic fashion. Ships were 
chartered and filled with emigrants levied as he would 
soldiers, and plans devised which a body of officials 
were appointed to carry out. Were men automatons 
and the wilds of Canada as easily controlled as the 
cantons of France, the cardinal's designs would have 
succeeded. The feudal system, which France was 
beginning to discard, he sought to graft on the free 
soil of the New World — the system of a nobility hold- 
ing the land and renting to those who tilled it — a 
system that discouraged industry and independence 
alike, by making the toiler the slave of the aristocrat. 
With the introduction of seigniories came the parish 
system — that is, as the seignior collected from the 
habitant, who cleared the land of forest and brought it 
into cultivation, a fixed portion of his miserable earn- 
ings, the priest also was to have a share, and a larger 
ishare than the seignior, of his scanty crops. That 
settlement should prosper under these twin-systems 
was impossible, and so, during the third period we find 
the people often starving, dependent for supplies on 
the Mother Country, and looking to it for aid to make 
improvements which the New Englanders, with fewer 
natural advantages, but under a different system, were 
making for themselves and prospering. This period is 
often written about as one of Arcadian joys — ^when the 
seignior joined the priest in ruling the inhabitants with 
paternal benevolence, when the notary was their only 
man of business, when the bishop was looked up to 
with' a simple reverence that made him almost divine, 
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and the governor was bowed before as the embodi- 
ment of the kingly x>ower end magnificence of 
Versailles. Those who speak thus conjure a pieture 
that never existed: which the most casual reading of 
the despatches and correspondence of those days dis- 
solves. With a salary of $1,800 a year it was dif- 
ficult for the governors to live, much less to keep up 
the apx>earance of a court, and to make ends meet 
they dabbled in the fur and brandy trades. Their at- 
tempts to keep up vice-regal style on their petty re- 
sources, their squabbles with those around them as to 
the degree of attention that was their due, their fight 
over the spot where the governor's chair should be 
placed when he attended mass, whether he should be 
incensed by the deacon or an altar^boy, whether he 
should be the first to be presented with the brush at the 
blessing of holy water, have precedence in receiving 
blessed tapers, palms, and bread, who had the right to 
try cases of witchcraft, such incidents as these 
Cervantes would have chuckled over, and only his pen 
could have done justice to the seigniors strutting 
round their log-cabins with sword and cocked hat, 
while wife and daug'hters were chopping wood to cook 
his lordship's dinner or delving their clearance that 
there might be a supply of garlic and calbbage against 
the coming winter ; or, at other times, in faded finery, 
idling in the narrow lanes of Queibec or Montreal, af- 
fecting the 'airs and dissipations of the distant court 
and engaging in intrigues for petty offices. Scrupulous 
in maintaining their dignity by not putting their hand 
to honest work, they were not above living upon the 
sorely-won earnings of their censitaires, whom they 
looked down upon as of other Mood, and, so far as the 
changed conditions allowed, exercised over them the 
feudal tyrannies that lingered in France. The hated 
corvee compelled the tenant to leave his own clearing 
to cultivate the fields around the seigniorial log-hut, 
into his lean meal-bag his lordship was not ashamed to 
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thrust his fist, and, if resii^tance was made, tried him as 
a ciiminal and inflicted humiliating punishments. 

New France had been a crown colony for thirty 
years without making much advance. In 1666 Quebec 
was a vidiage of less than 700 inhaibitants, Montreal 
numfbered a hundred less, and the total poipulation was 
set down at 3,418. The stagnation that had prevailed 
so long was now to end, and it was broken by the com- 
ing of Frontenac, a man of restless energy and indomit- 
aible preseverance, who had an assistant equally push- 
ing in Talon, whose plaSn common^ense and practical 
methods entitle him to be ranked as a French Benjamin 
FnanMin. He saw that the beaver had wrought only 
injury to the people. To make for the woods with 
gun and trajw was an easier way of earning a iliving 
than hewing down trees and putting in crops. Talon 
perceived famning must replace the fur trade. He 
reported to Colbert that, during the four-score years 
the French had occupied the country from its settle- 
ment by Ohamplain, only eleven thousand acres had 
been brought under cultivation, and that nearly every- 
thing needed was brought from France, ineiuding flour 
and pork. Talon encouraged the clearing of land 
and raising cattle, the building of grist and saw- 
mills, of tanneries and shipyards, of foundr^ies and 
asheries, and gave a new impetus to the flshing indus- 
try by securing for it a monopoly of the French market. 
The fur trade had been a blight to the struggling popu- 
lation. It bred idleness, improvidence, and the gamb- 
ling spirit, for it was with hunter or trader either a 
feast or a famine. Many of the young men, fascinated 
by the freedom of the forest, threw off the duties of 
civilization and joined the Indians.' Against these 
coureurs de bois, these bush-rangers, who comibined 
the habits of the white vagajbond with the morals of 
the Indian, the king prescribed severe penalties and 
Laval the terrors of the church. It is a modern dis- 
covery that these lazy vagabonds were ** romantic." 
Begarding the attitude of these early settlers to the 
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clergy, their rising in revolt on the imposition of 
tithes shows they were not to be compared in blind 
obedience to their descendants of our day. 

While Talon was teaching the gospel of work to tha^ 
sleepy, do-nothing colony, dependent on the hide of 
an animail whose industry reproached them, Frontenac 
was maturing his plans and laying down the lines of 
a policy which he meant should make France supreme 
on this continent. He marked the marvellous ad- 
vances of the English colonies to the south, how New 
England ships traded afar, how the Albany merchants 
had established posts on Lake Ontario and were hand- 
ling more furs than the dealers of Montreal. The 
English colonies had forged far ahead, but he would 
check them and give New France the pre-eminence. 
Her geographical position gave her the means, and he 
would use them. In those days, when the railway 
was undreamt of, the St. Lawrence was the sceptre 
of the continent; whoever held it and knew how to 
wield it, could sway its destiny. The first step was 
to prevent the English getting a foothold on the great 
lakes : that was essential to establishing the sovereignty 
of France, and he set about driving them back, built 
a fort at Kingston, and established a series of posts^ 
that would prevent them moving westward. The dis- 
covery of the Mississippi in his day aided him, and 
along it and its tributaries he built a line of log forts, 
forming a frontier beyond which no English trader or 
settler dare venture. Frontenac thought imperially, 
many have done likewise; what distinguished him 
from the herd of political dreamers was that he had 
the vitality and executive ability to carry his designs 
into effect. He had the physical strength to person- 
ally direct and the administrative faculty that secures 
success. His journeyings on foot and by canoe were 
marveillous ; he examined every situation before select- 
ing a site for fort or post, and was never daunted by 
unexpected obstacles. He was wofuUy cramped in 
means, yet with the little he could command he worked 
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wonders. Left alone, he would have obtained for 
France a grip on the contilient that could not have 
been unelasped. He won control of the great lakes 
by establishing trading-posts on Ontario, Erie, and 
Michigan. Westward of Huron he planned forts, 
and southward he designed French settlements should 
extend to the mouth of the Mississippi, hemming the 
English between the Ohio and the Atlantic. What 
prevented the realization of these magnificent plans? 
What was it, in this, her new birth of energy and enter- 
prise, that suddenly brought New France to a halt in 
her onward ^weep to the sovereignty of the Comtinent 
of America? There is only one answer, so apparent 
that even Garneau could not conceal it. The Jesuits 
had come to hate Frontenac, he had thwarted them, he 
had becowae master where they had ruled, the Indians 
took his word before theirs. His independent nature 
would not bend to their yoke, he sought to confine 
them to their religious duties, and resented their 
interference with the courses he shaped. Stung by his 
attitude towards them, by his deeds, his words, these 
men, to whom their church was above everything, 
trampled on all patriotic considerations and conspired 
to thwart whatever he attempted. They oast suspicion 
on his every act, turned his subordinalca «,gnmst him, 
misrepresented, by letters and delegates, his adminis- 
tration to the government of France, and prevented 
its giving him the aid he asked. Frontenac was for 
France and the colony he had come to love ; the priests 
were for their church, and, in their eyes, the supremacy 
of their order and of their church was of more moment 
than the supremacy of France over a territory vaster 
than even La Salle conjectured. They exerted the 
potent influence they possessed at Versailles to have 
him deposed as governor. The King, worried by 
their entreaties, signed his recall, and appointed the 
nominee of the Jesuits his successor. Frontenac 's de- 
parture, says Garneau, was a triumph for the Laval 
party. The bishop and the Jesuits chuckled as the 
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crov.T_s f:r each prisoner. At the distance of two 
centuries, the horrors of those raids still make the 
nesh oreep. The English, in self-defence, retaliated^ 
and in their spirit and methods they were no better 
th&n their enemies. Both peoples professed, each in 
their own way, to be peculiarly religions, yet, in 
carrying into practice the essence of Christ's teaddn^ 
'.we to God and man. the Puritan was no better than 
the Jesuit. This third and last period of the early 
history of Canada is written in blood: men who knew 
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better, iilistead of cflearing the forest and cultiyaiting 
the soil, living in 'broitherly love, devoted themselves to 
slaying their neighbors, bribing the savages to help 
them in their dreadful purpose. To talk of heroism 
in connection with the leaders in these deeds is to 
pervert the meaning of flie term. The red fiends who 
at midnight rushed the dlumibering hamlet, buftchering 
mother and babe, torturing .the grey-haired sire and 
his stalwart sons before dealing the fatal blow ; or who, 
stealing behind the settler, while ploughing his little 
S, clearing, buried a tomahawk in his brains; or, worse 
?' still, waiting in the bush, shot the Puritan maid while 
tripping her way to the church on the hill, are to be re- 
garded with horror. Does the blare of trumpet and 
roll of drum, the shimmer of gold and scarlet, the wav- 
ing of pUume and banner, the high-sounding names of 
nobility, the benison of priest or bishop, the panegyric 
of the orator or the eulogium of the historian, place alU 
the French soldiers, from Iberville to Montcalm, or 
their opponents, from Schuyler to Wolfe, on a dif- 
L ferent plane? The savage took life in his ignorance, 
the white against his knowledge of what was right. Of 
the two, the Indian was the more excusable. 

The kings of France looked on the ordinary settler 
in two lights, as a customer for the manufactures of 
France, and as a unit of the garrison that held Canada 
r for France. To ensure his being a ctatomer for what 
France had to sell, governors were instructed to de- 
stroy looms, to limit tanneries, restrict the numiber of 
tradesmen, and to see that nothing was made that 
Prance could supply. Hemp and flax might be grown, 
but were to be shipped to France to be converted into 
rope and linen. No tobacco was to be raised, no mills 
built, and the keeping of sheep prevented, so that no 
» eloth be woven. All raw material was to go to France, 
}: nothing was to be manufactured. Colonies, said a 
■- royal memorial to Vaudreuil, "Are settled only for 
y -. "their usefulness to the country which founds them, 
y "and never with the idea of their doing without the 
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** Mother Country.'' These orders were impossible to 
strictly enforce except in the neighborhood of towns, 
but their existence made clothing so dear that the 
laboring class were in rags. To keep the Canadian a 
soldier, no more horses were to be allowed to live than 
needed to work the land. *'The great number of horses 
"has the effect of making the people effeminate," 
writes the minister to Quebec in 1710. Three years 
later he renews his injunction. "It is most important 
"that the settlers should be made to return to the use 
"of snow-shoes, and the horses and winter vehicles be 
"destroyed, otherwise the settlers would become 
"effeminate and lose their superiority." Hocquart, 
the last intendant except one before the conquest, and 
who therefore knew New France in its most developed 
stage, gives this sketch : 
"All the inhabitants of the rural districts are 
skilled in the use of the axe. They make for them- 
selves nearly all their farm implements, and build 
their own houses and barns. Many of them are 
weavers, and make coarse linen and doth they call 
'droguet,' with which they clothe themselves and 
their families. They love to be taken notice of and 
caressed, and are extremely sensitive to contempt 
or the smallest punishment. They are reserved, vin- 
dictive, given to drunkenness, using largely of spirit- 
uous liquors, and have the reputation of not being 
truthful. This description is applicable to the 
greater number, and more especially to the couhtry 
people. The townspeopile are less vicious. They 
are all attached to their religion. There are but few 
criminals. They are flighty and self-conceited, and 
hence they do not succeed as they might in the arts, 
agriculture and trade. To this must be added idle- 
ness, which is induced by the long and rigorous 
winter. They are fond of hunting, sailing and travel- 
ling, and have not the coarse, rustic appearance of 
our 'French peasants. They are, generally speak- 
ing, docile enough when stimulated by a sense of 
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honor and justly ruled; 'but they are naturally re- 
fractory.'* 

Every man was compelled to have a musket. If 
they had not money, the officios were to take produce 
in payment. All between 16 and 60 were required to 
turn out when ordered to do military duty, or to work 
on fortifications. The wall around Montreal, the bat- 
teries of Quebec, were built by enforced labor. No 
householder dare refuse to billet soldiers. That the 
supply of soldiers might not fail, governors were 
adjured, in solemn state despatches, to insist on mar- 
riages at fifteen years of age, and governors and bishops 
complacently reported on a good crop of babies. That 
there might be no lack of women, they were shipped to 
Canada like cattle. A despatch to Talon reads: "His 
"Majesty has heard with pleasure that of the 165 girls 
*'sent to Canada last year, oMy 15 remained unmarried. 
*'Will send out 150 more girls this year. He did well 
'^to order that the volunteers should be deprived of 
**the privilege of trading and hunting, if not married 
** within two weeks after the "arrival of the girls. Has 
** given orders that the girls who are sent to Canada 
** shall be strong and healthy.'^ While the Kings of 
France treated the habitants of Canada as animals to 
fulfil their behest, they were no worse than the priests. 
As a means of converting the Indians, the Jesuits kept 
urging young men to marry squa\vs, offering a dowry 
as an inducement. Select your brides from the wig- 
wam was the advice to young men of Bishop Laval. 
At first the French Qovemment rhther approved of 
this, but, finally realizing what it meant, sent an order 
to the governors to oppose intermarriage with the sav- 
ages: if the priests had none, the administration at 
Paris had some regard for the purity of the French 
race. The clergy, on moral grounds, encouraged early 
m'airriages, and finally it became part of the law that a 
girl could marry when 14, and a lad when 18. Neither 
the endorsation of priest nor legislator could change 
the law of nature, and to this hour Quebec suffers t^^ 
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consequences in its hideous morta>lity of the children 
of immature parents wid the unusual proportion, of 
survivQirB defective in mind or body. 

The picture of Canada under France strikes the 
onlooker especially in one regard — the ccxmplete isola- 
tion of its peopiLe from the rest of the world. From 
first to last the royal orders are that there was to be 
no intercourse except with France. No foreign vessel 
was to be permitted to enter the St. Lawrence, no 
goods except of French manufacture to be imported. 
When scarlet cloth was required for the Indians by 
traders, it was the agents of the King who bought' it 
for them in England. Once, during a time of war, it 
was necessary to ship furs by a neutral ; the Dutch 
vessel that was chartered was not alowed to go within 
thirty miles of Quebec, and twenty soldiers were put 
on 'board to make sure no foreign merchandise be 
landed. To visit the English eplonies was more 
severely punished than robbery. Canoes found on 
, rivers leading southward were broken, and a lookout 
party maintained to see that none enter them. Woe 
to the hunter who was discovered to have sold his 
beaver hides in Albany. The penalties of the secular 
power were reinforced by those of the priesthood. 
From the pulpit repulsive stories were told of the 
Protestant settlers to the south of Canada and the 
terrors of the church threatened against whoever 
dared to approach them. The result of ail this vrm, 
that for 150 years New France was substantially a big 
convent, whose iijhabitants were forbidden to go be-^ 
yond its bounds: kept as a preserve of feudal ideas, 
customs, and tyranny, and, at the same time, of priestly 
exelusiveness. He who would grasp the political prob- 
lems that confront the Dominion must realize what this 
means, and trace the shadow of these despotic times 
in darkening our national life — the shadow projected 
over the Dominion by the descendants of people i 
for five gennations, were inured to implicit obedien^ 
to absi^aHkin chnrch and state, kept separate i 
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by themselves from the rest of the world as a preserve 
for priest and crowned tyrant. 

Under the rale of the French kings Canada, in the 
common-sense of the word, never was a colony. In 
our day, when we speak of a colony we mean a body 
of people who have left their native shore to better 
their condition by settling in a new country. That 
was never so with New France, which came into exist- 
ence as a place for far-traders and ended as a military 
dependency. In both states of existence it was actu- 
ally a preserve of the church of Rome. The priests 
who came as missionaries to the Indians determined 
this. In 1615, when Champlain sailed with four Becol- 
let priests, an edict forbidding Protestants to live in 
Canada was promulgated. Hitherto French Protest- 
ants had been the main agents in carrying on its 
trade, henceforth they were excluded. The charter 
granted the company of the hundred associates in 1627 
went further, it specified the company was not only to 
permit no Protestant to take up his abode in Canada, 
but to exclude persons of all other nationalities — they 
must keep New France exclusively for Catholic 
Frenchmen. Thirty-seven years later, when the West 
India Company w^ given possession, the order was 
repeated — they were to permit no Protestants to settle 
in Canada. The enforcement of these regulations fell 
to the Jesuits. Not a ship cast anchor off Cape Dia- 
mond they did not board on the hunt for Protestants. 
The Protestants of Kochelle in those days were the 
sailors of France, and it was rare none were among 
the crew. They were kept under watch until the ship 
left : no worship by them on deck, no singing of hymns 
was allowed. If among the emigrants they discovered 
one tinged with Protestant views he was taken in hand 
to be disciplined. The search of the Jesuits was best 
rewarded ,when there were soldiers on board. Levied 
in different parts of France, it was not surprising 
stray Huguenots were found. In acting thus they 
were encouraged by the King. In a memorial, dated 
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June, 1686, he tells Qovernor Denonville he **is de- 
" lighted to inform him that a great number of con- 
'* versions to the Catholic religion are taking place. 
"Have revoked the Edict of Nantes. We hope that 
'*th^ example given by France will be of use in Can- 
"ada. Must labor for the conversion of the heretics. 
"If any of them are obstinate, place soldiers in garri- 
"son among them, or cause them to be imprisoned, 
"coupling the severity with the care necessary for 
"their instruction, as to which you must act in concert 
"with the bishop.'* What "instruction'' meant and 
how those who fell into their hands were "instructed," 
the Relations of the Jesuits tell — ^the means they used 
to dispossess the devil who blinded the heretic, his 
seeing a new light, his penitence, his adding to the 
triumphs of the confessors. What was done with those 
who would not recant, the Relations pass in silence. 
Of their fate, however, we have a glimpse due to the 
ecclesiastical and civil authorities disagreeing as to 
what should be done with a Protestant who persevered 
in his convictions. Among the new arrivals was Daniel 
Vvil, whom the Jesuits discovered to be a Protestant. 
He was taken in hand by them, what the means they 
used we are not told, with the result that he agreed 
to become a Catholic. With great pomp he was 
received by Bishop Laval into the Catholic church. 
Relieved of the pressure that bad been brought tc 
bear upon him and which had caused him to do vio- 
lence to his conscience, Vvil neglected to attend mass. 
He was brought before an ecclesiastical court when 
he declared his regret at abjuring the reformed faith, 
and his determination to hold to it. The court found 
him guilty as a contumacious heretic and doomed him 
to death. He was handed over to the civil authori- 
ties to carry out the sentence. Governor Argenson 
refused, and it is his refusal that caused the preserva- 
tion of the facts of the case. Had he done as it is 
to be presumed his predecessors did in like cases, 
obeyed the order of the priests, we should never have 
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heard of the fate of Daniel Vvil. Awaiting a change 
of governor, Vvil was kept a prisoner in the midst of 
a community where none dare express to him a word 
of sympathy or bestow an act of kindness. History 
abounds with instances of weak men facing death with 
fortitude when the sentence was carried out promptly, 
but here was a man who knew death was inevitable, 
yet subjected to the suspense of months, all the while 
knowing he could save his life by submission to the 
priests who continued to torment him with their im- 
portunities. Can his constancy be otherwise explained 
than that, in his prison, he had an unseen visitor who 
fulfilled the promise made to whoever confessed Him 
before men? The fatal hour came in the fall of 1661. 
A new governor had arrived, D'Avaugour, who had 
/ no qualms in obeying the bishop. Vvil was brought 
forth from his cell, led to the public square of Quebec, 
and, in presence of a crowd of spectators, faced a 
platoon of soldiers. The captain uttered the word of 
command, there was a volley of flame and smoke, and 
Vvil lay stretched on the ground, pierced by many 
bullets. 

When New France had attained its height in popu- 
lation, it was still the boast that among their no incon- 
siderable numlber there was not a single Protestant. 
"Praised be God," writes Governor Denonville in an 
official report, out of the twelve thousand souls who 
make up New France, ''there is not a heretic here." 
The children stolen in the raids on New England were 
handed over to the nuns, and their baptism and first 
communion made occasions of special celebration. 
The extreme to which the spirit of exclusiveness was 
carried is shown in the case of a visitor from New Eng- 
land, who, possessed with the idea that a passage to 
the Pacific could be found by way of the Saguenay, 
had crossed to the St. Lawrence by following the 
Chaudiere. He was promptly arrested and sent away 
by the first ship. A vexed question, which divided the 
officials of the colony, was whether it was justifiable to 
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seH brandy to the Indians. The opinion of the theo- 
logians of the University of Totdonse was sought. 
They decided it was, their chief reason being that 
thereby the Indians were protected from heresy, for, 
if they could not buy brandy in Canada, they wotdd 
go to the English settlements in New York State. 

Frontenac complained that the confessional was used 
as an inquisition into the inner life of each family, and 
for every thoughtless word regarding church or clergy 
the offender was called to account. Frontenac was 
not alone in objecting to the use made of the con- 
fessional as a means of espionage on family life. La 
Salle, the explorer, complained that, by its means, the 
priests ''enter as it were by force into the secrets of 
''families, and thus make themselves formidable.'' 
Frontenac declared their prying into the lives of the 
people to be worse than the Spanish Inquisition. La 
Motte-Cadillac, on his arrival at Quebec, was astounded 
at the state of society, and wrote a friend, "Nobody 
"can live here but simpletons and slaves of the ecclesi- 
"astical domination.*' The interference in family 
affairs extended to dictating dress and amusements. 
In a mandement, Bishop de Saint Vallier complaint 
of the immodest head dress of the women, "appearing 
"both abroad and at home, and often even in the 
"churches, with their heads xmcovered or only half 
"concealed under a transparent head dress, with a 
"collection of ribbons, laces, curls and other vanities; 
"and what is still more to be deplored and fills our 
"soul with grief is, that they do not hesitate to make 
"themselves the instruments of the devil, and co-oper- 
"ate in the loss of souls redeemed by the blood of 
"Jesus Christ, by laying bare their necks and shoul- 
"ders, scandalizing thereby, and causing the loss of 
' ' numberiess persons. ' ' 

The punishments for breaking the rules laid down 
by the clergy were generally puerile, sometimes cruel. 
The girl who added a geegaw to her attire, the »on 
who failed to return to the paternal roof by nine 
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o'clock, the father who tarried in the tavern by the 
brandy-'bottle, all fell within the discipline of the 
clergy. Their interference extended to what is now 
called criminal law. On the ground that crimes con- 
cerned morals, they were active prosecutors. The 
rack was a recognized means of discovering evidence, 
the slitting of lips, mutilation of tongue, ears and 
hands were ordinary punishments, and burning at the 
stake was not unknown. The monastic orders to whom 
grants of land had been given, used their power as 
seigniors to enforce their clerical commands. The 
scandal of this became so clamant that the King finally 
deprived both Sulpicians and Jesuits of judicial power. 
The bishops were repeatedly checked by the King for 
trenching on the sphere of the courts. Bishop Saint 
VaUier issued an order to his cures to refuse absolu- 
tion and the Easter sacrament to those who did not 
pay their tithes: he was commanded to retract. The 
proscription of Protestants was continued to the end. 
The commerce of the world at large, then as now, was 
in the hands of Protestants, and branches in Quebec 
and Montreal represented Protestant firms, who sup- 
plied the colonists with goods that were indispensable, 
and which they could not possibly obtain in any other 
way. At first the members of those houses were 
allowed to stay during the season of navigation only — 
they must go before the St. Lawrence was frozen. 
This rule in later days was relaxed. The priests made 
complaint to the King. May 30, 1754, he sent the 
order to send away all Protestants of foreign origin, 
and to confer with the bishop as to what was to be 
done with those who were French. The governor re- 
plied that to drive away Protestant traders would be 
an injury. "There are fourteen Protestant houses,*' 
he tells the King, ** which carry on three-fourths of the 
''trade of the country, and if they were driven out 
"the colony would greatly suffer, the Canadian mer- 
" chants not being numerous enough nor having the 
"capital to meet all requirements." The Eng's 
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answer waa to write to the bishop to look into the 
matter, and if it could be done without too great an 
injury to trade, to have the Protestant merchants sent 
to Prance. Thus, up to the last hour of French rule, 
Protestants were denied domicile. 

It is a cant phrase of our day to speak of the French 
regime as "the heroic period" of Canadian history, as 
a season of delightful romance, of Arcadian simplicity. 
They who do so, know not of what they speak. The 
official correspondence that has come down from these 
days reveals the pettiness of the French court in trying 
to regulate details beneath the dignity of a great State ; 
its employing its ofScers to act as spies on one another ; 
the jealousies of these of&eers and their strivings to 
supersede those above them. What sense in talking 
of the age of explorers, when we have the despatches 
of the King commanding that no encouragement be 
given La Salle! Gr^ed and dishonesty characterized 
those in ofSce, who used their power to oppress the 
poor. Personal liberty there was none, for the people 
were under unceasing supervision. Punishments were 
of constant occurrence for infraction of church duty. 
Failure to attend mass or working on a saint's day 
were crimes. Owing to his having appealed to the 
council against his sentence, there has been preserved 
in the official reeords the case of Louis Qaboury, con- 
victed of having eaten meat during Lent. He was to 
be tied to the public whipping-^ost for three hours, 
then taken to the door of his parish church where, on 
his knees, he was to beg pardon from God, to pay a 
fine of 20 francs and the milk of a cow for a year. 

The control of the individual and of the family 
involved that of the government of the country. 
Prontenac remarked, "Masters in spiritual matters is 
"a powerful lever for moving everything else." The 
clergy dictated the course the governor and his subor- 
dinates were to follow, and, on refusal, there was 
trouble. When a governor was persistent in reject- 
ing their advice, they used their in&uence at the court 
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of France to secure his recall. No inconsiderable part 
of the state papers relating to New France concern 
contentions between the clergy and the governors. 
Talon, sagacious, cool, politic, did his best to secure 
the support of the priests in his patriotic policy of 
trying to make New France' self-sustaining, yet, when 
nearing his departure, he reports to Colbert, "I should 
have had less trouble and more praise if I had been 
willing to leave the power of the church where I 
found it. It is easy to incur the ill-will of the Jesu- 
its if one does not accept all their opinions and 
abandon one's self to their direction even in temporal 
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** matters, for their encroachments extend to affairs of 
''l)olice, which concern only the civil magistrate." 
Five years later, after prolonged experience and wide 
knowledge of the country, Frontenac wrote the same 
minister, "Nearly all the disorders in New France 
''arise from the ambition of the priests, who want to 
join in their spiritual authority an absolute power 
over things temporal, and who persecute all who do 
*'not sulbmit entirely to them." First under the Jes- 
uits, then of Laval and his successor, St. Vallier, New 
France was governed according to the ideas of the 
priests, for the resistance of the governors was inter- 
mittent and, in the end, ineffective. Of Laval it was 
Colbert who said, **He assumes a domination beyond 
**that of other bishops throughout the Christian world, 
**and particularly in the kingdom of France." 

To preserve the inhabitants of New France from 
heresy, it was deemed necessary by the priests to keep 
them in a state of tutelage. Although they could not 
read, no heretical book should be brought from across 
the sea. A French visitor. La Hontain, declares the 
priests ''prohibit and burn all books but books of devo- 
"tion." The intolerance of New France was a reflex 
of that of the Mother Country. The first year William 
III. sat on the throne of England, a plan was agreed 
on at Versailles for the conquest of New York. The 
sealed instructions given to the commander of the 
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expedition were, that on his "J'^^'^^'^^V L wTto 
and obtaining poaaeasion -of the country I'/tJl Pro- 
confiscate the lands and all other property o^ ^he Fro^ 
testants, whether Dutch or E^el>«''^ ^-^t^^L S^ 
out of the country. Untoward events prevented the 

"irS fhitnSnt prevWon of the prieK^ood that 
the eoimtrv which kbmite imi>licitly to their rale 
thereby ensures both happ^esa and prosperity : ttiat 
the only one certain means Sf a people beconung good 
and great is to place themseiW under their direction^ 
In no other part of the world Ags t]*^rr xnle e^f J""^ 
complete than in New Franflc, ft^l"™ '^^.? Llf^A 
of the priests from Chaoiplain to ^ifludreuil-a period 
of 150 years. They had every chaneeV> ™1 ^f-w 
the pretension that their chnreh alone KiS^ ^^^ biS 
of national success, yet socially, commerciSi&^y' * 

lectnally, and politically, New France was 3^ lamre. 
The reports of intendants are dotted with col^'?^^}F^ 
of the pride and sloth of the people, necesw^'^tmg 
public distribution of alms and providing a ^^"5?^ ^ 
refuge. The country swarmed with beggars, ^a -u^ 
de St, Vallier complained be was overwhehneS^* . ? 
their visits. Bishop Pontbriand, in 1743, sugg^ 
to the King that steps be taken to rid Quebec of l 
gars by banishing them. Charlevoix, the Jesuit 1 
torian, eould not help contrasting the easy eircuil 
stances of the New England settlers with the poverfl 
of the people of New France. Material proaperit* 
however, is not everything, and it is possible for greal 
moral virtue to exist where privation prevails. On 
evidence of two bishops it was not so in Canada. Bis 
Duplessis asked permission from Governor Maurepas f' 
keep the gate on the terraee at Quebec leading to his 1 
palace locked, because the lawn beneath his windows ' 
was made an idling place in the evenings. "Under my 
window," the bishop writes, "it is that the lower class 
"of people of both sexes assemble after supper; that ] 
"these people there indulge in licentious conversation; 
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' ' that drunkards come there to sleep off their potations, 
''etc. ; that on Sundays and fete days one's head is split 
by the noise that the people make playing at skittles 
and ba/U. ' ' The state of morals in Quebec and smaller 
towns was a reflex of that of Versailles. To this the 
last bishop under French rule bears striking evidence. 
In a pastoral issued during the winter of 1760, Bishop 
Briand deplores the little zeal for piety displayed 
everywhere ; the injurious and wicked speeches main- 
tained against those in whom we ought to place all 
our confidence ; the profane diversions to which we are 
addicted, the insufferable excesses of the games of 
chance, the impious hypocrisy in derision or rather in 
xsontempt of religion; the various crimes that have 
multiplied in the course of this winter. Then he goes 
on to ask, ''Were there ever such oi)en robberies, so 
"many heinous crimes of injustice, such shameful 
"rapines heard oft Who has not seen in this colony 
"families devoted publicly to sins of the most odious 
"nature? Who ever beheld so many abominations?" 
Except in furs, New France had no trade worth men- 
tioning ; her wholesale merchants were few, with head- 
quarters abroad. Her retailers were men of small 
capital. Intellectually she was dead. There were no 
schools outside the towns, and these confined their 
curriculuim to prayers and instruction in the 
catechism. There was no printing press in the colony, 
and no resident of it was allowed, without the King's 
leave, to have anything printed in France. The priests 
had been given every opportunity to mould New 
France, and this was the result — a country without 
a single element of what constitutes national greatness. 
Whoever argues that clerical rule is a blessing, that it 
ensures success for the government and happiness for 
the i>eople, let him exidain why New France was a 
failure politically and socially. There is no test so 
conclusive as that of a system being put into actual 
practice. For 150 years New France had tested clerical 
rule xmder conditions so favorable that its advocates 
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ean take no exception to them. The priests were given 
full opportunity to prove their claim to the secret of 
successful government. With the proof before us of 
their failure to make good their claim, are we going 
to submit to a fresh trial of their rule? Is not one 
experiment on Canada's soil, with every condition 
favoring the priests, enough to satisfy us that clerical 
rule is a blight to material progress and intellectual 
advancement? The long tutelage of Quebec under the 
priests explains many of the i>erplexing conditions 
that to-day hinder the Dominion in her onward march, 
for although the Conquest ended the rule of the French 
King, it is of vital moment to bear in mind the Con- 
quest did not end the rule of the priests. With the 
coming of the British the lesser evil vanished — ^the 
greater remained. What was the blight of New 
France continues to be the blight of our Dominion. 

Reviewing the history of New France it will be seen 
it resembled the history of those settlements which 
Spain and Portugal planted in South America save in 
material wealth. In the one there was gold and silver, 
in the other the only realizable plunder was beaver 
skins. The soldiers sent to rob the natives of South 
America of their stores of the precious metals were 
accompanied by members of that great organization 
which, under the guise of religion, seeks to rule man- 
kind. Each and all of the dependencies in South 
America fell into decay. The cause was the same that 
stifled the energies and defeated the aspirations of a 
nobler race than Spanish or Portuguese in New 
France. 
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Canada Under British Rule 



That Canada should have fallen to the British by 
force every generation of its inhabitants since Wolfe's 
victory has had cause to regret, and it will be cause 
for regret to generations to come. Freedom of the 
will in the individual causes him to resent his career 
being shaped by the violent interference of an outsider, 
and the same sentiment is as strong in a collective 
sense. No people ever yet were overcome by foreign- 
ers who accepted the yoke of the conqueror with con- 
tented resignation. It would be a reflection on the 
Almighty, whose, creatures we are, were it otherwise. 
The sense of wrong, the spirit of lindependence, the 
natural love for kith and kin, the. traditions of the 
race, survive the lost battle, and, though they may 
smoulder, will flame out long after the deed of con- 
quest. In a material sense the French-Canadians 
profited by the change of rulers. They had been 
treated by the kings of France as slaves — refused self- 
government even in municipal affairs — their services 
and property taken without compensation by the re- 
presentatives of the king, who were as corrupt and 
worthless a lot of oflScials as ever cursed any country. 
Let him who wishes to know how New France was 
governed not go to Parkman, who picks out from the 
musty records only the details that enable him to 
embellish his delightful narrative, but to the royal 
despatches to the governors and intendants and their 
reports, and be will learn how, in the minutest details 
of daily life, its inhabitants lived under a system of 
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mediaeval absolutism destructive alike of initiati^ 
of self-respect. At the hands of the King's offl 
and at those of his seigniors, the common people 1 
naught gave oppression and robbery. When Quebil 
fell they were in a pitiable condition. The habitant! 
horaes had been seized to draw the war-supplies oj 
Montcalm and de Levis, his oxen confiscated to fee<f 
their eoldiers, his sons drafted to fill the gaps in thei J 
ranks, and to raise a crop to keep his other childrenB 
alive, he had to harness his wife and daughters to theB 
plough. The only money he had seen for years i 
paper promises to pay, which had become discredited. 
Ev^n had the war between France and England not 
resulted in the capture of Quebec, in another year 
famine wotUd have compelled the surrender of Canada. 
In the campaign, of 1760 the soldiers were on short 
rations and the order was to give no butcher-meat to 
women. To the common people the coming of the 
British meant emancipation from oppression, and 
security in the enjoyment of what they earned. For 
the first time in his life the habitant was his own 
master and allowed to keep the fruits of his labor. It 
is interesting to read of what the expectations of the 
peasants were at the time of the conquest. They look- 
ed for 'Coercion and iron-handed oppression: they ex- 
pected to be treated as they had treated the settlers 
of the New England frontier, but, instead, were met 
with kindness. It is a fact, as important to bear in 
mind as it is undeniable, that the French in Canada 
never knew content and plenty until they came under 
British rule. No degree of material prosperity, how- 
ever, can smother sentiment. The hand that gave them 
security and justice was the hand of a stranger, of a 
stranger who had taken possession of their country 
by force, whose creed they had been taught from 
infancy to abhor as an invention of Satan, and whose 
language they did not understand. 

The reflection is a provoking one, that the brutali- 
ties of war should have substituted a forced union for 
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friendly approach of the tw^o peoples that was com- 
. The hour of Prontenac 's recall sounded the doom 
the hope of New France's sovereignty on the 
American continent, and with the passing of that hope 
her drift into an alliance with the English-speaking 
colonies was unavoidable. These colonies were advanc- 
ing by leaps and bounds into self-governing nations, 
( ! increasing in population and in material resources : 
I New France had ceased to grow and was becoming 
yearly more impoverished. Her people numbered leas 
than 100,000; those of the English colonies nigh 
3,000,000. The situation of the inhabitants of Canada 
had come to the point when they could no longer defy 
those colonies, and self-preservation would have forced 
them into a treaty of amity. New France could not 
continue as it was, and Wolfe's victory only precipitat- 
ed the change. How great would have been the dif- 
ference, however, between the French voluntarily seek* 
ing a friendly alliance with the English and their 
being forced into submission, we can see in comparing 
the spirit of the Creoles of Louisiana towards the 
Anglo-Saxon with that of the French-Canadian. Con- 
sidering how Canada was made part of the British 
Empire lessens surprise that thrice fifty years has fail- 
ed to wither the national aspirations of the losers. At 
the same time, recalling how much British rule has 
done for them, that it rescued them from poverty, 
tyranny, and an intoleraible administration of affairs, 
that it has given them self-government and equal 
rights; that every avenue of honor, profit, and re- 
sponsibility in the service of the Empire has been 
thrown open to them ; that all the privileges that per- 
tain to the native-born Briton have been made theirs; 
it is surprising that assimilation has made such trifling 
progress, and that the feeling of exclusiveness should 
prevail to the degree which exists. In tracing to its 
: source why this is so, the cause of the peculiar dif- 
. Acuities of the Dominion is also found. 

With the coming of the British the military ele- 
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ment of New Prance disappeared, leaving behind the 
seigniors, the clergy, and the habitants. The total 
number speaking French who became subjects of 
George in. is commonly set down at 60,000. In Janu- 
ary, 1759, a census was taken to ascertain how many 
were able to bear arms in the coming campaign.^ It 
showed there were 15,229 between sixteen and sixty 
years of age who could take the field, and the total 
population was reported as 85,000. Twenty months 
later, at the capitulation, Vaudreuil handed the British 
authorities an official statement that of enrolled militia 
there were 16,000. During those twenty months the 
male population suffered from the effects of war, so 
that to ascertain the total population a higher ratio 
than the usual one to five must be taken. Multiplying 
16,000 by six would show the papulation to be pigh 
100,000. There was no such exodus to Prance after 
the conquest as is generally represented. The official 
letters of the time show there was great difficulty in 
securing shipping for the surrendered regulars of 
Vaudreuil's army, and that the number of resident 
Canadians who asked to be sent to France was trifling. 
Instead of the native population being reduced by the 
change of rulers, it was increased, for General Murray 
reports that from British authority ensuring security 
to those who cultivated the soil, there was a large 
influx of Acadians who had been living in New Eng- 
land. When the treaty of Paris was signed the popu- 
lation must have exceeded 100,000, and only those who 
want to make miracles where none exist will repeat 
the statement of 60,000. 

The Habitants. 

The inhabitants, with trifling exceptions, resided on 
strips of land along the banks of the St. Lawrence and 
the Eichelieu. For the first time the farmer of New 
France knew what security means, being safe a'like 
from the attack of the Indian and of the domiciliary 
visit of an official who, in the name of the French 
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king, forcibly requisitioned whatever the army needed, 
not excluding his sons. More than that, for the first 
time, they began to feel the ennobling sense that they 
were their own masters. As one English officer put it 
in his report, *'they began to feel they are no longer 
slaves." Haldimand, who spoke French and freely 
mixed with the habitants, declares they were well 
pleased with the change, which put new life into them 
and stimulated them to make undreamt of improve- 
ments in their condition. The new rulers were a sur- 
prise to the habitants. From infancy the English had 
been pictured to them as monsters who professed a 
religion invented by the devil, and who would, if they 
captured New France, destroy everything that was 
French or Catholic. Finding them to 'be different was 
grateful to a people who were at their mercy. Know- 
ing he would possess what he grew, the habitant ap- 
plied himself as he had never done before to extending 
and cultivating his clearing, and from a state of living 
on the verge of famine he before long had a surplus to 
sell, and Canada became an exporter of grain. 

The Seigniors. 

In one respect the habitant was disappointed. He 
had expected under the new ruler to be freed from the 
demands of the seignior. Why the claims of the 
seignior on the land were not cancelled, is probably to 
be explained by the 'relation of tenant and landlord 
being the only conceivable method of holding land of 
which Greneral Murray and his military successors had 
any conception. That the man who has redeemed the 
land from forest for cultivation should own it, never 
seems to have flashed on their minds. In the Old 
World the noble leased the acres and the tenant paid 
him rent, and that arrangement the governing class 
had come to look upon as part of the Divine order. 
For the next fifty or sixty years we find the ruling 
class boggling over the difficulty of settling the ques- 
tion of ownership of the soil, one governor after an- 
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other making experiments, all of whit^h had as a 
feature, in some form or another, a lord of the manor 
and tenants. The seigniory system was a saryival of 
a form of feudalism no longer known in England, and 
which the new rulers at first did not comprehend. The 
seigniories had been granted by the French kings on 
condition that certain services be /rendered him: the 
land was not sold or bestowed, merely the usufruct 
was granted by the King in compensation of specified 
services. The moment those services ceased to be 
rendered the grants reverted to the crown. In like 
manner, the seignior allotted portions of the land thus 
ceded to him to men who bound themselves to do him 
homage, to render certain services, to pay a prescrib- 
ed rent, and a fine should they sell. The rent Was 
small, yet large to men in their circumstances : the fijie 
was generally prohibitive as to sale. As King George 
did not want the services for which King Louis had 
ceded the land, the seigniors could not pretend they 
were rendering the obligations which entitled them to 
hold it. The seigniors were in the position of men who 
hold property under a servitude: when the servitude 
lajjses, the property goes back to the owner. As 
suzerain by conquest, the seigniories fell to King^ 
George. Instead of taking possession, and declaring 
the eensitaires owners, the British authorities dilly- 
dallied with the system, and it was left to hinder the 
advancement of the country, to be a standing 
grievance with the habitant, and to be a troublesome 
question with successive administrations for nigh a 
century. There is still a survival of the system in the 
rent fixed by the Act of 1854, and which will, some 
day, call for legislative remedy. The seigniors #ho, 
without authority, arrogated to themselves the name 
noblesse, deprived after the Conquest of the petty 
civil positions and their pay as officers of the militia, 
formed a discontented class, from which the two 
Papineaus and like agitators were drawn. 
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Position of the Priests. 

liVlhile the seigniors kept their rents, the priests lost 
their tithes. For fifteen years after British rule was 
estalblished, their support came as gifts from thedr 
people, or, as Solicitor-General Weddeilbum stated, of 
contributions under threat of excommunication. Noth- 
ing so helped to reconcile the habitants to the new rule 
as the aibolition of tithes, for tithes had always been 
unpopular. The priests lost nothing else. They were 
left undisturbed in their pastoral work, and shared in 
the prosperity that British rule brought. Abbe Le 
Plsle Dieu, Vicar-Gteneral of the diocese, writing to 
Versailles in December, 1766, tells the minister: *'The 
"new Bishop of Quebec, who arrived on tihe 28th June, 
"was acknowledged as titular bishop, eight days after, 
"by the English government. . . Our religion is 
"professed as publicly as it was before the cession of 
"the country. The only restriction imposed is that 
"priests are not to be brought out here from France, 
"unless they are natives of Canada or of the Colonies, 
"within the jurisdiction of the diocese.*' 

The Supremacy of the Church of Rome. 

In the Province of Queibec the Church of Rome 
enjoys immunities and privileges unknown in any other 
part of the world — even in those countries which have 
Catholic sovereigns. Here, on British soil and under 
a Protestant King,, that church is not only, as it is 
right it should be, autonomous, unrestricted by the 
State in its spiritual sphere, but, what is wrong, exer- 
cises many of the powers that belong to the State. 
It levies taxes for the building and upholding of its 
churches and the houses of its clergy, and a yearly tax 
ior the support of the -pnedlt of each parish. These 
Jevies are privileged, coming before other debts, and 
"iheir payment is enforced by the machinery of the 
ecTilar courts. The vows of nuns and religieux are 
cognized by the civil law. The real estate of the 
'i.urch is exempted from taxation, and much of that 
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real estate was made inalienable by mortmain. Edu- 
cation is placed in the hands of the bishops, who have 
a pledge that the legislature shall make no change in 
its regulations without their consent, nor interfere 
with their distribution of the grant of public money. 
While the Provincial Government is thus the servant 
of the priests, the hierarchy resents all appearance of 
supremacy of the State, and for this reason disregards 
Dominion proclamations, even when for fasts or 
thanksgivings. In a word, the Ohurch of Eome sits 
as a queen in Quebec, panoplied in her assumptions by 
law, receiving from the State whatever she asks, 
dominating the Province as the first interest to be con- 
sidered and served. 

When it is pointed out that this supremacy is iur 
consistent with the rights of Britis'h subjects who do 
not own her sway, that the concessions made to her 
infringe upon their privileges, the answer comes that 
the Church of Rome has prescriptive rights in the Pro- 
vince of Quebec which cannot, by either legislature or 
parliament, be modified, much less taken away. The 
contention is that when Canada was ceded. Great 
Britain bound herself by the treaty of Paris to con- 
tinue to the priesthood the privileges and powers they 
possessed during the period of the French occupation. 
As I will prove, in a subsequent chapter, by citations 
from the records of New France, these privileges and 
powers were exceedingly restricted. The point, how- 
ever, to be considered now, is whether the treaty of 
Paris bound Britain to guarantee special privileges 
to the priesthood. Do facts support this assertion? 

The first time the British came in contact with the 
demands of the priests for exclusive treatment was at 
the capitulation of Quebec after Wolfe's victory. The 
officer in command, among the terms he asked in con- 
senting to surrender, included a request that there be 
no interference with religion. In his reply, dated 
September 18, 1759, General Townshend stated: 

*'The free exercise of the Roman Catholic religion 
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*is granted, likewise safeguards to all reiligious per- 
'sons, as well as to the bishop, who shall be at liberty 
*to come and exercise, freely and with decency, the 
'functions of his office, whenever he shall think 
'proper; until the possession of Canada shall have 
'been decided between their Britannic and most 
' Christian majesties. ' ' 

Fearful of outrage on church and convent the 
French officer asked for assurance of protection, which 
Townshend granted. As to the bishop exercising his 
functions in the town he could do so, until the Kings of 
England and France decided what the future of Can- 
ada should be. On the standing of the Papacy the 
article has no bearing, it simply concedes what any 
humane officer would grant. The following summer 
Greneral Amherst invaded Canada from the West and 
after driving the enemy's forces before him invested 
Montreal. Vaudreuil recognized the hopelessness of 
the struggle, that it must end in surrender, and so, 
while Amherst was waiting for his cannon to come 
from Lachine to batter down the city wall, he receiv- 
ed a flag of truce asking for terms. Amherst was will- 
ing, and gave his beaten opponent the privilege of 
suggesting the terms he desired. Vaudreuil wae 
solicitous as to the fate of his soldiers and of the 
citizens alone, but the priests insisted on also pre- 
ferring their demands, which they did in these words : 
'*The free exercise of the catholic, apostolic, and 
"Roman religion shall subsist entire in such manner 
"that all the states and the peoples of the towns and 
"countries, places and distant posts, shall continue to 
"assemble in the churches and to frequent the sacra- 
"ments as heretofore, without being molested in any 
"manner, directly or indirectly. These people shall 
"be obliged, by the English Government, to pay the 
"priests the tithes and all the taxes they were used to 
"pay under the government of his most gracious 
"Majesty (the King of France)." 

Opposite this demand General Amherst wrote : 
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"Granted as to the free exercise of their religioi 
the obligation of paying the tithes to the priests wi 
''depend on the King's pleasure." 

Years afterwards, when clerical pretensions n 
vived, a meaning favorable to the levying of tithes wi 
endeavored to be given to the words, "Depends on tl 
King's pleasure." How did priests and people undei 
stand them in the early years of British occupation 
Their practice was the best interpretation of what tb 
worfls meant. Fourteen years after Amherst wrot 
these words, Attomey-Cteneral Meseres, who ha 
ntHiiloA in Quebec, was called as a ivitness before th 
House of Commons. Standing at the bar the quet 
lion was put, "Since the Conquest have habitants ha 
thfj option of refusing to pay tithes?" He answered 
"They certainly have, and sometimes make use o 
it. The priests never presume to sue for tithei 
either in the court of King's Bench or Common Pleaj 
knowing there is no possibility of succeeding. Th 
ground of that opinion of theirs, and of mine is, th 
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"strong wonJs of General Amherst's answer to th 
"demands on the part of the French General, for th 
"eontinuation of the obligation of the peoide to pa; 
"their tithes and other dues, namely, 'Granted as t 
"the exercise of their religion, but as to the obligatioi 
"of paying tithes, that will depend upon the King'i 
"pleasure.' That has been universally understood 
"till now (1774) to have been a positive dispensing 
"with the obligation. It has often happened tha* 
"the habitants have not paid tithe; much oftener tha. 
"they did, from their regard to their religion." 

To judge fully of the intention of Amherst wit! 
regard to the demands of the priests, it is proper t; 
consider all the articles inserted at his instance. 0** 
reading them there is no mistaking the attitude c 
General Amherst. As a tolerant man he wished thi 
people to have liberty of conscience, as a just man t: 
wished to dispossess no one of his property. Beyoc= 
this he would not go. He would recognize none • 
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4d privileges the priests had enjoyed under the Ejng 
^IPrancey woidd not even allow the nomination of the 
MBkop to the French King, or grant iwwer to the 
ifdaiop to erect new parishes. 

The Treaty of Paris. 

•ee years later there was a meeting of represen- 
ives of Austria and Prussia^ of Britain and France 
:4raft a treaty^ of peace. When the article regard- 
religion was reached in the part of the treaty that 
led Oanada, the French ministers asked that it 

'His Britannic Majesty, on his side, agrees to grant 
liberty of the Catholic religion to the inhabitants 
Canada; he will consequently give the most effect- 
orders that his new Catholic subjects may profess 
worship of their religion according to the rites of 
le Boman Church as they have done." 

British representatives would not consent. 

97 would grant all Amherst had agreed to at the 

italation, and nothing more. They demanded that 

words, "as they have done,'' be struck out. The 

ich ministers pled in vain for their retention. 

&y were scored out. Fearful even then that the 

tele might be construed into Britain's agreeing to 

)w the Church of Rome the status it had under 

ice, they insisted on adding the words, "So far as 

laws of Great Britain permit." After some 

% the French, finding it impossible to get the 

flisiimen to recede, agreed, and the article as con- 

led read: 

f|f XQs Britannic Majesty agrees to grant the liberty 
it the Catholic religion to the inhabitants of Canada : 
lie -will, consequently, give the most effectual orders 
Jbst his new Roman Catholic subjects may profess 
1^ i?vorship of their religion, according to the rites 
If. the Roman Church, as far as the laws of Great 
Ijritain permit. ' ' 
|9ie meaning of the article is obvious, whatever 

r. 
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proclamation, issued a few months after the treaty of 
Paris was signed, recognizes in no way that Freneh- 
Canadians were to have any privileges other thian 
those that pertained to them as British subjects. In 
this there was no disappointment to the French-Can- 
adians. Judge Hey, the first Chief Justice of Quebec 
under English rule, in his evidence before the House 
of Commons in 1774, tei^ified that at the conquest the 
French-Canadians "neither expected to retain their 
'* religion nor their laws, and looked ux>on themselves 
**as a ruined and abandoned people. The general ex- 
"pectation lamong the halbitants was that King Gteorge 
''would be as absolute as their late royaj master, and 
** order them to be Protestants." The lenity with 
which they were treated, Quebec's first Attorney- 
General, Maseres, confirmed in this remarkable state- 
ment, "I am of opinion," he said, **with General Am- 
"herst, that if the priests had been given their living 
'*(that is, pensioned), and their places had been sup- 
" plied by Protectants, the Canadians would have been 
''satisfied." Such was the slavish reverence ingrained 
on the habitants for their King, that there is nD cause 
to doubt the conclusions of these witnesses, one of 
whom spoke French equidly with English. 

Instructions to Gtovemors. 

General Murray, on becoming Canada's first civil 
governor, received instructions from the Secretary of 
State, Earl Egremont, to guide him. He was told 
(August 13th, 1763), to guard against attempts by the 
French Government through the priests to keep the 
habitants in expectation of restoration of the rule of 
King Louis. Here are the Eari's words: 

"His Majesty has reason to suspect that the French 
"may be disposed to avail themselves of the liberty 
"of the Catholic religion granted to the inhabitants, 
"to keep up their connection with France, and to in- 
"duce them to join for the recovery of the country. 
"The priests must, therefore, be narrowly watched,, 
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**^^. ^^ ^^^ meddle in civil matters be removed. 
,, Wliilat there is no thought of restraining the new 
^.,.,^iects in the exercise of their religion according 
^^*^ the rites of the Romish Church, the condition is, 
,^^ far as the laws of Great Britain permit, which 
^^<^an only admit of toleration, the maitter being clearly 
v^^ luiderstood in the negotiation for the definite treaty 
^,i,j^^ peace, the French ministers proposing to insert 
f^ffie words 'comme ci devanit' (as they have done), 
^^^ <3id not give up the point until they were plainly 
wld it would be deceiving them to insert these 
||iron^. You are, however, to <avoid everything that 
^,^can give the least unnecessary alarm or disgust to 
^^the new subjects. The greatest care must be used 
a^inst the priest Le Loutre, should he return to 
■"Canada, where he is not to be allowed to remain, and 
I ''every priest coming to Canada must appear before 
^ "the governor for examination and to take the oath 
V^'oi^aUegiance." 

TMs is the evidence of a nobleman who was pres- 
' cut^'vvhile the treaty was being negotiated, and is 
..' positive proof as to what was the object in adding 
■--tb^. clause, '*As far as the laws of Great Britain per- 
"mit." Britain was asked to continue the status of 
the priests as it had been under Prance, and Britain 
^aid No, and tadded nine words to the article which 
W decisively deprived the priests of their powers under 
K liVench rule and placed them where the law of Britain 
J ^placed them. Ten years after the treaty was ratified, 
L-when the Quebec Act was being contemplated, the law 
il officer of the House, Wedderburn, afterwards Lord 
; Chancellor, gave this written opinion on the article : 
j **This qualification (*as far as the laws of Great 
'- "Britain permit') renders the article of so little effect, 
"from the severity with which, though seldom 
i"/** executed, the laws of England are armed against the 
?^ "exercise of the Roman Catholic religion, that the 
"Canadian musit depend more upon the benignity and 
1^ "wisdom of your Majesty's Government for the pro- 
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"tection of his religions rights than nx>on the pro 
"visions of the treaty." 

Canada having been made by the treaty of Paris 
part and parcel of the British Empire, arrangement 
had to be perfected for its govemment. In Decembei 
1763, General Murray received his appointment a 
governor of the Province of Quebec, with minute in 
structions as to what he was to do. The followini 
were the directions he was to follow in ecclesiasticfl 
affairs : ^ 

''And, whereas, we have stipulated, by the lat 
''definite treaty of peace, concluded at Paris the lOtl 
February, 1763, to grant the liberty of the CathoK< 
religion to the inhabitants of Canada, and that wi 
will consequently give the most precise and mos* 
effectual order, that our new Roman Catholic sub 
jects in that Province may profess the worship o: 
their religion, according to the rites of the Bomai 
"Church, as far as the laws of Great Britain permit 
it is therefore our will and pleasure, that you do, ii 
all things regarding the said inhabitants, confoni 
with great exactness to the stipulations of the saic 
treaty in this respect. You are not to permit o: 
any ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the See of Borne 
"or any other foreign ecclesiastical jurisdictioi 
"whatsoever, in the Province under your government 
"And to the end that the Church of England may bt 
"established, both in principles and practices, an< 
"that the said inhabitants may, by degrees, be inducec 
"to embrace the Protestant religion, and their childrei 
"be brought up in the principles of it; we do hereby 
"declare it to be our intention, when the said Province 
shall have been accurately surveyed, and dividec 
into townships, districts, precincts, or parishes, ii 
such manner as shall be hereinafter directed, all pes 
sible encouragement shall be given to the erecting o: 
Protestant schools in the said districts, townships an< 
precincts, by settling, appointing and allottinj 
proper quantities of land for that purpose, an< 
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.< . . *Q^ a glebe and maintenance for a Protestant 
^minister and Protestant schoolmasters; and you are 
^ to cotisi(jer and report to us, by our commissioners 
<<p '^^s.'de and plantations, by what other means the 
^^"Oteetant religion may be promoted, established and 

^■conpaged in our Province under your government." 
j^ "the instructions there is not a word as to the 
Jprenelx language, while as to courts and laws General 

'iiT^ay is advised to copy those of the other Ameri- 
^^ i^lonies, especially of Nova Scotia. 

What These Documents Enacted. 

g-^^^se are the facts of the treaty: (1) The French 

i?'S asked that the article of the treaty regarding 

/ov^S'ion read so as to leave the priests their old status. 

^ -^ ^his the British not only refused, but inserted 

^ ^^s to make it clear the priests would only have 

/g\ status allowed by the English laws then in force. 

^J^ 1*0 make the matter more definite, an article was 

^^^•ded in the treaty declaring the French King 

V f4x ^ over his subjects in Canada without restriction. 

^ -^ following the treaty King George issued a pro- 

Q "^^^^tion declaring English law to be the law of 

U^^t^ec. (5) The priests recognized they possessed 

gw longer the status under the French regime by not 

j^ ^^^ting tithes or dues by law. (6) The instructions 

p^^^^lie first British governor were that he was not to 

T^r^j^^^^^nit any ecclesiastical jurisdiction of Eome, and 

told it was the intention to make the Church 

ngland the Estaiblished Church of Canada. 

CDsitive and continued assertion goes a long way 

people too indolent or too careless to inquire 

"ther such assertion has a foundation of fact. For 

^rations the people of Canada have been listening 

*olemn assurances that the treaty of Paris secured 

^uebe« peculiar privileges, and these assurances 

teen accepted, although reference to the treaty, 

without considering the circumstances under 
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^Ix it was drawn, or its interpretation by the gov- 
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em-ors and officials who had to carry it into practice, 
would show they are falsehoods. Yet these untruth- 
ful assertions continue to be daily made. Take one 
recent instance. The Montreal Bar was invited to 
send a representative to the annual banquet of the 
New York Law Association, heild at Albany, in Febru- 
ary, 1907, and their batonnier, P. B. Mighault, K.C., 
was deputed. In his speech Mr. Mignault said : 

"It seems .to me that, speaking for the Montreal 
"Bar, I might be permitted to refer to the system of 
"laws under which we practice our profession. The 
"Province of Quebec is an old French colony. . . . 
"When the fortune of arms went against its sturdy 
"pleasantry, they stipulated, in the articles of capitu- 
"lation, that they should still be governed by the cus- 
"tom of Paris. This request was granted by the 
"treaty of Paris." 

When an eminent lawyer thus perverts facts, small 
wonder the average French-Canadian believes what is 
exceptional in his privileges of church, language, and 
laws is secured by treaty. Seeing these immunities 
and privileges do not have any foundation in the 
treaty of Paris, what authority is there for them? 
They rest solely on legislation, and what legislation 
gave legL^tion can take away. 

The Quebec Act. 

The first concessions were contained in the Act of 
1774, and the opening so made has been taken ad- 
vantage of to obtain a succession of favors from the 
Quebec and Dominion Legislatures. To the Quebec 
Act, regarded by French-<;Janadians as their Magna 
Charta, is to be traced the origin of the evils which 
have befallen the English-si)eaking settlers, and which 
it is the purpose of this monograph to describe. It is 
consequently necessary to examine it minutely and the 
circumstances under which it was passed. 

There never would have been trouble in the con- 
solidation of Canada with the Empire but for the 
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priests and those who styled themselves the noblesse. 
The latter did not number seven score, and not one in 
a score had the slightest claim to the rank of nobility. 
They had held militia commissions in the French army, 
or had been ofScials in Quebec's civil service. The 
change of masters had left them without employment. 
, The English governors would have given them posi- 
tions, but could not owing to the oaths then prescribed 
for admission to the King's service, so they lived in 
poverty, too proud to work with their hands, but not 
too proud to accept gratuities. Idle and dissatisfied 
they agitated for changes that would better their 
position. Under the new rulers the habitants were 
prosperous and contented; the little knot of gentry 
were the reverse. Had the intolerant oaths that then 
barred the military and civil service been waived in 
their favor they would have become valuaible servants 
of the British Crown: shut out by wretched regula- 
tions, proud and poor, arrogant and vain, they resent- 
ed the law that debarred them from i)ositions of profit 
and honor and constituted a centre of discontent 
against the government. All the petitions for changes 
in law sprang from them. If, they said, Canada is 
British, it ought to be ruled as part of the Empire; 
self governing with representative institutions, and so 
they agitated for changes which would provide op- 
portunities for benefitting themselves. The habitants, 
ignorant of constitutional government, took no part 
in an agitation they could not comprehend: all the 
same, the little knot who were clamoring that Quebec 
be given a legislature pretended they represented the 
people, as a whole. 

For four years after Canada had come into Brit- 
ain's possession it was under martial law. To the 
habitants this was nothing new: under the rule of 
Louis XV. they had known no other, it was simply a 
benigner form of the rule they were accustomed to. 
Garneau terms it the period of military despotism. 
Did New France ever know of any other form of gov- 
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eminent? The issuing of the royal proclamation of 
1763 ended military rule by giving a governor and 
council to the R'ovince. This continued until the 
Quebec Act came into force. 

The Debate on the Quebec Act. 

The beginning of May, 1774, the government, with- 
out previous notice, laid before the House of Lords a 
bill to provide for the better government of the 
Province of Quebec. It met with no opposition, and in 
a fortnight was adopted and sent down to the House 
of Commons. It was a short bill, embodying three im- 
portant enactments : 

Eestored French law. 

Eepealed test oaths and invested the priesthood 
with authority to levy tithes and dues : 

Provided that the Province be ruled by a governor 
and nominated council. 

Who the author of the bill was cannot be stated 
with certainty. This is known, that it was advised 
by Carleton, then governor of the Province, and was 
strongly favored by the King. Lord North was Pre- 
mier, and anything, no matter how foolish, George HI. 
might ask, he would support, the more so, when, as this 
bill promised to do, he would be saved trouble in 
managing the new possession. Passed hurriedly by 
the Lords, the bill suddenly appeared in the House of 
Commons at the fag-end of a session, which was to be 
the last of that parliament, so wheji it came up for its 
seeorid reading, out of a House of 588, only 134 were 
present. Believing the work of the session was ended 
many members had gone home ; many were engrossed 
in preparations to ensure their re-election. The ex- 
pectation that the bill would slip through the Commons 
as easily as it had done in the House of Lords was 
speedily dissipated. The ministers had offered no 
explanations when the bill was introduced, and the 
motion that it be read a second time was formal. It 
likely would have passed without debate but for 
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Thomas Townshend, who rose to oppose the motion, 
and to the close of the debates led the opposition. He 
was against making Quebec French, and foretold what 
wonld be the result of the bill. With a prescience 
that tells of a penetrating intellect, he pointed out the 
effect it would have on those English emigrants who 
had settled in Canada, relying on the promises of the 
King's proclamation of 1763. ** Would it not be better 
by degrees," Mr. Townshend asked, '*to show the 
BVench-Canadians the advantages of the Englis^h law, 
**and mix it with their own? You have done the con- 
**trary: you have taken from the English subject his 
** benefit of the law of England, and you do not offer 
"in exchange to the French subject that change 
''of the constitution, which, if introduced in a mod- 
'*erate manner, would attach him to Britain. I am 
** convinced," he added, "this bill, if carried into exe- 
"cution, will tend more to rivet in the Canadians 
"prejudices in favor of French rule than it will 
"attach them to the Government of England." Other 
members took the same view. Lord Cavendish held 
the true policy was to assimilate the new subjects, 
who had been, he remarked, transferred to Britain by 
the French king like deer in a park. To give them, 
he said, their old laws and customs will ever make 
them a distinct people. The necessity of keeping good 
faith with those who had settled under the promises of 
the proclamation of 1763 was urged by several. The 
persons affected were not the few who had found 
homes on the St. Lawrence, but the thousands who had 
moved from the thirteen colonies into the valleys of the 
Ohio, and Mississippi, for, it has to be understood, the 
Province of Quebec then covered the territory out of 
which great States were afterwards carved. The de- 
fence of the bill was purely apologetic. None of the 
ministers who spoke pretended they cared much for 
the bill, which was, they assured the House, merely 
experimental. Lord North was a master in big 
phrases and affectations of superior wisdom. He pat- 
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ronized the opponents of the bill, was sorry they cou^ 
not understand it, or see they were misled by preju- 
dices. In view of the interpretation placed on the 
bill by a certain class in our times, the Premier nmde 
two striking admissions. The bill was to be no irre- 
vocable statute ; he intended it should be changed or 
repealed in the near future- It was not, he told the 
members, to be a perpetual settlement. His Solicitor- 
General, afterwards Lord Chancellor Weddenbum, was 
more explicit. "An objection has been urged against 
"the measure," he said, "namely, that there is no 
"clause in the bill to make its operation temporary. 
"Now, I consider this bill, in its nature to be temporary, 
"A bill of this kind cannot but be temporary, because 
"it is a bill of experiment," Lord North's other 
admission was more remarkable. "The honorable 
"gentleman demands of us, will you extend into those 
"countries the free exercise of the Roman religion? 
"Upon my word, I do not see that this bill extends it 
"further than the ancient limits of Canada," that is, 
the priests were to only exercise their privileges in 
those parishes in which they had done so under the 
French regime. Afterwards, when speaking to" the 
objection of a Catholic bishop in Quelbee, he remarked : 

"Whetiier it is convenient to continue or to aibolish 
"the bishop's jurisdiction is another question. I can- 
"not conceive that his presence is essential to the free 
"exercise of religion; but I am sure that no bishop will 
"be there under papal authority, because he will see 
"that Great Britain will not permit any papal author- 
"ity in the country. It is expressly forbidden in the 
"Act of Suipremacy." 

Those who read so much into the Quebec Act should 
consider the intention of bhe Premier who submitted 
it. Charles Fox, the keenest of parliamentarians, based 
8 point of order on the restoring of tithes and church 
dues. The bill proposes to restore them, said Fox, 
that is imposing a money-tax on the Catholics of Que- 
bec. The bill comes to us from the House of Lords, 
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which has no power to originate a bill to raise money, 
therefore the bill could not be considered. Lord North 
argued the bill did nothing of the kind, for it merely 
continued a tax that already existed. The retort was 
obvious. If tithes and dues already exist, what need 
for mentioning them in the bill? If they did not exist, 
the bill must be thrown out on the point of order. 
This threw on the ministers the necessity of provi^ig 
tithes were being levied, and their attempting to do 
so brought out evidence of the highest value as to the 
status of the priest since the conquest. Mr. Dunning, 
afterwards Lord Ashburton, declared he had it on the 
best authority that the priests had not been since the 
cession in possession of tithes and dues, nor will they 
unless this bill becomes law. Mr. Townshend said he 
also had it on the best authority that the priests never 
dared to sue for tithes. Sergeant Glynn, an eminent 
lawyer, scouted the drawing of any distinction between 
a tithe and a tax. The right to the tithe had ceased 
to exist, but would be restored if the bill passed. The 
right to the tithe, in future, he declar^, is founded 
not on anything in the past, but upon this Act of Par- 
liament, and will be an entirely new right. The min- 
isters finally had to acknowledge tithes and dues were 
not in existence in Canada, the Solicitor-<Qeneral ad- 
mitting the priests had not since the conquest sued in 
the courts, but had adopted the method of enforcing 
payment by threats of excommunication. Fox had 
justified his point of order, but the government over- 
ruled it by a vote. They pressed the bill to its second 
reading, and it passed by 105 to 29. . This showed its 
defeat was hopeless, but the opposition continued their 
efforts in the expectation of introducing amendments. 
Of these amendments two excite surprise in our 
times — ^their strenuous efforts to graft in the bill trial 
by jury in civil cases, and the right of habeas corpus. 
Daily exiperience in England was showing that only 
trial by jury stood between the people and the tyranny 
of the Crown, and that removal of habeas corpus might 
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mean at Quebec lettres de cachet, then a real terror in 
Paris. To understand (the force of argumemts on these 
two points we must place ourselves in the position in 
which the people of ilngland then stood, with the 
Crown stretching its prerogative to the * u/tmost and 
believed to be ready to use, if it dared, the de^ppotic 
methods of the French court. 

When the House went into committee on the bill, 
a new figure appeared, that of Edmund Burke, who at 
once lifted the debate to a higher plane. Pointing 
out that the House was asked to impose a code of 
laws with which no member was conversant, he de- 
manded evidence as to the need of the bill, and of the 
nature of the French laws and customs it proposed to 
restore. It was monstrous to enact laws of which 
the members had no knowledge. There were, he 
understood, reports on the subject ; he asked that these 
reports be laid on the table for the information of mem- 
bers. He was answered the reports were too volumi- 
nous to copy in time for use. Baflled in this direction, 
he demanded that witnesses be examined. The min- 
isters say the bill is a necessity, and until such proof 
is adduced I, for one, will never give my vote for estab- 
lishing French law in Canada. Shamed from forcing 
the bill into law without some proof of its need, wit- 
nesses were called. Of these only three were material, 
namely, the late governor. Sir Guy Carleton, afterwards 
made a peer with the title of Lord Dorchester, his 
Attorney-General at Quebec, Maseres, and his Chief 
Justice, Hey. It was well known Carleton was humor- 
ing the King in his desire to have the bill passed, yet, 
to pointed questions, he had to acknowledge there was 
no dissatisfaction among the body of the people in 
Quebec, that the habitants were prosperous and con- 
tented, that they did not want self-government, tha* 
they feared any change would lead to trouble and 
expense, and that the agitation for change was con- 
fined to the seigniors, who wanted admission to places 
of trust and honor equally with the English. The 
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courts that had been in existence since the proclama- 
tion did not give satisfaction, arid, in that regard, the 
desire to return to old customs and usages was general. 
The evidence of the other two witnesses went to con- 
firm the belief that there was no urgent need for the 
bill. "When asked how it would affect the English 
inhabitanits. Hey cautiously answered it would dis- 
incline them to remain in Canada. '*My idea,*' he 
said,/* is that a country conquered from Prance is, if 
**I>ossible, to be made a British province." He fav- 
ored adopting the French laws regarding land and 
personality, but all else, commercial and criminal, 
should be English. The unexpected lenity with which 
the French had been treated, had caused the agitators 
to rise in their demands, and they now asked nothing 
short of entire restoration of their laws and customs. 

The calling of General Murray was demanded, but 
the ministers evaded the request. His testimony would 
have been of highest value, and would have been 
against the bill. One member said he esi)ecially 
wanted Murray called in order to explain the differ- 
ence in estimates of the population of Canada. The 
statement of the bill that it was 65,000 at the time 
of the conquest, and was now 150,000, was incredible ; 
and so it was. 

Before entering into the principle of the bill, Burke 
raised a point concerning the status of English-speak- 
ing settlers. The bill, as introduced, conceded to 
Quebec the angle of land westward from the edge of 
Lake Champlain. On behalf of New York he ob- 
jected to this, because it would bring within the fron- 
tier of Quebec a numiber of settlers who believed they 
were on land belonging to New York. "Unless the 
line is rectified," urged Burke, "you reduce British 
**free subjects to French slaves." He went on to say 
the line proposed was not a line of geographical dis- 
tinction merely, for it was not a line between New 
York and some other English settlement, but a line 
which would separate men from the right of an Eng- 
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lisliman, by placing them under laws which are not 
the laws of England. Compared with English law and 
rule, the eloquent Irishman exclaimed, the law and 
rule of France is slavery. You cannot deprive the 
forty or fifty thousand settlers on the New York fron- 
tier of the benefit of the laws of England, yet this is 
what the bill proposes. I would have English liberty 
carried into the French colony, but I would not have 
French slavery carried into the English colonies. The 
case thus made out by Burke was so clear to the 
majority of the members, that Lord North yielded 
and accepted Burke's amendment that the boundary- 
of Quebee from Lake Champlaln to the St. Lawrence 
be the 45th parallel of latitude, which continues to 
this day. 

If English-speaking settlers drawn into Quebec by 
a change of boundary would be slaves, what of those 
then residing in Quebec"^ or who hereafter might go 
there? This was also &poken of, and by those on the 
ministerial benches with a superciliousness and ignoiv 
anee that was shocking in legislators enfjaged in shap- 
ing the destinies of a future empire. They held that 
the settlers then in Quebec were not worth consider- 
ing. They were few, less than 360 men, apart from 
women and children; nearly all were disbanded sol- 
diers, who, having the privilege of selling . liquor 
without license, were keeping taverns and grog-shops. 
The better class, the military and civil officials, and 
the merchants doing business in the ports, were merely^ 
sojourners, who expected to return to Britain. What 
of future English-speaking settlers! The ministerial- 
ists declared there would be none. Mr. Dunning, op- 
posing the bill, asked: "Ought you not, upon the 
"principle of strict justice, to make some provision for 
"persons coming to Canada upon the promise of Sng- 
"lish laws, and who will find, should this bill pass, 
"they have goit into a country governed by a despot- 
"ism — that they have got into a country where tiie 
"religion they carried with them has no establish- 
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*'ment?" Solicitor-General Wedderburn replied that 
the governmSnjt did not wish to see Canada draw from 
Britain any considerable number of her inhaibitants. 
The numlber of English who have settled in Canada is 
very few, and **it is one object of this bill that these 
** people should not settle in Canada," and went on to 
declare the i)olicy of the government to be to prevent 
settlements of English beyond its southern boundary, 
or westward of the Ohio, to say to intending settlers, 
''tills is the border, beyond which, for the advantage 
**of the whole empire you shall noi; extend your- 
** selves." This was the view taken by his colleagues, 
that English-speaking people should not be allowed 
to take up land in Canada, and, therefore, all they had 
to consider was the 150,000 French-Canadians. The 
gentlemen on the government benches looked on Can- 
ada as an inhospitable land of ice and snow, with a 
fringe of Frenchmen dwelling on the banks of the 
great "river that had its source in an unexplored wild- 
erness, whose vastness bafSed imagination. 

The ignorance that led them to denounce emigra- 
tion was matched by their ignorance regarding re- 
ligion. This parliament, in which no member who 
would not take the oaths of the test act, and was, there- 
fore, composed almost exclusively of Episcopalians, 
had no conception of religion existing without an 
establishment. The proof of the contrary, furnished 
by the Nonconformists of Britain and by the Puritans 
across the Atlantic, they totally ignored. There must 
be tithes and dues, appointments of bishops and other 
dignitaries by the King, state authority for rubric and 
liturgy, or there could be no church. This pretension 
was used by those who, in supporting the bill, yet held 
they were sound Protestants. Even Burke was unable 
to take the larger view, that with the maintenance of 
religion the State should have nothing to do — that the 
existence of religion depends not upon the breath 
of kings or parliaments, and that State assistance 
smothers the Divine spark. The acute legal mind of 
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Mr. Dunning saw the absurdity of what the govcn 
ment was proposing, that a Protestant Eing be hea 
of an established Soman Catholic Church in Quebei 
and the greater absurdity, which the Premier siq 
gested, co-ordinate esta/blishment of that church an 
the Church of England, and argued for simple tolers 
tion of both. He contended that to establish was ' 
encourage, and pointed out the dilBficulties that woul 
arise from establishing a church which did not reco 
nize King George €^s its head. The Premier scout" 
the fear thus raised, for, he declared, he had it frc 
the law ojBficers of tte Crown, that the Catholic bish. 
of Quebec was subject to the King's supremacy. - 
the debate proceeded and members realized all the h 
would do, those who were military men feared o 
result would be the reviving of that militia which hi 
ceased with the surrender of Vaudreuil. Binding t 
priests to King George by privileges dependent up 
his will they thought secured to him the services 
their parishioners as soldiers. This was an impress^i 
which experience at the outbreak of the Americ 
revolution showed was erroneous, when the habitai 
refused to turn out as militiamen for priest or seigni< 
The reverse was taken for granted, however, and t 
belief prevailed that the bill would give the King i 
army irresiwnsible to parliament. Col. Barre, wl 
had served under Wolfe, and whose figure appears i 
West's picture as one of those surrounding the dyin. 
soldier, with Irish frankness declared the object c 
the bill was to secure to the King "a Popish army t 
"serve in the colonies, destroying all hoi)e of peae 
"with them, for the Americans will look on ih 
"French-Canadians as their task-masters, and, in th 
"end, their executioners. That is the plan, of th 
"government, not a man of them denies it; I wash m; 
"hands of the bill, I declare my solemn aversion to it' 
William Burke, the friend, but not a relative, o 
Edmund, denounced the bill as the worst that Cf 
engaged the attention of parliament, for its ob;Jc 
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was to establish the Popish religion and French des- 
potism in a conquered proyince. All the efforts of 
the oi>i)onents of the biU to make it consonant with 
the principles of the British constitution, have' been 
defeated. ''There will come an hour/' he foretold, 
''when it will be necessary to testify there was some 
"opposition entered against this mad proceeding.*' 
The objections of the few who realized the grave re- 
sults that would flow from the bill were finely 
expressed by Sergeant Glynn and Burke in the closing 
debate. 

The ministry showed no concern over the opposi- 
tion the bill evoked. Secure in his servile following 
Lprd North, when blocked by the Opposition, called 
for a division, and the Opposition was easily outvoted. 
Even when the attendance was barely a seventh of 
the total, he was secure in a two-third majority. So 
lightly did the Premier think of the bill, that he once 
adjourned the debate in order that he might attend a 
private entertainment. The bill passed the Ck)mmons 
sulbstantially as introduced. When it came before 
the Lords for concurrence in the amendments, Pitt, 
who had been unable to attend when the bill was 
being considered, arose from a sick-^bed to enter a 
protest against it as subversive of liberty and opening 
the door to fresh dangers. It will shake the affections 
of the King's subjects on this side of the Atlantic, he 
declared, and lose to him the hearts of those on the 
other side. The warning of the statesman who had 
won Canada, who had rescued England from danger 
and disgrace, and led her, wherever her flag floated, 
triumplmnt over the forces of the combined Catholic 
Powers of Europe, was unheeded. Only six peers 
voted with him, and the bill was declared carried by 
the votes of 26. On hearing of the progress of the 
bill the trade guilds of the city of London took alarm 
at the abolition of civil actions, as likely to affect their 
collection of debts in Canada, and the Mayor, heading 
the council, went to wait on the King to ask that he 
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refuse assent to the bill. That the measure was of 
his own suggestion, the King .proved by delaying to 
receive the deputation on a quibble until he had de- 
clared it law. When news of the adoption of the bill 
reached the American colonies there was an outcry 
of indignation. Their people saw the hurt done them 
by passing the Act, and resented it. Their State legis- 
latures adopted resolutions denoimcing it in language 
their descendants care not to acknowledge. Instead 
of allaying the spirit of disaflPection, by reviving fear 
of French domination, it intensified discontent. For a 
King who would set Catholic against Protestant, 
French against English, the Americans had less regard 
than ever. In the declaration of independence the 
passage of the Quebec Act is made one of the offences 
of King George's government that justified casting oflE 
his rule. 

The Provisions of the Quebec Act. 

What were the changes made by this Act which 
caused so much discussion in parliament and dissatis- 
faction abroad? The first and second sections define 
boundaries, the third confirms titles granted for lands, 
the fourUh repeals any provisions in previous ordin- 
ances, and the proclamiation of 1763, in so far as they 
may conflict with the Act, the fifth is the vital section, 
and reads: 

"And for the more perfect security and ease of the 
"minds of the inhabitants of the said Province, it is 
hereby declared. That His Majesty's subjects, pro- 
fessing the religion of the Church of Borne, of and 
in the said Province of Quebec, may have, hold and 
enjoy the free exercise of the religion of the Chttrch 
of Rome, subject to the King's supremacy, de<;lared 
and established by an Act made in the first year of 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, over all the dominions 
and countries which then did, or thereafter should 
** belong, to the Imperial Crown of this realm; and that 
*'thife> clergy of the said Church may hold, receive, and 
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''enjoy, their accustomed dues and rights, with respect 
''to such i>ersons only as shall profess the said re- 
"ligion.'' 

The sixth section providee for the establishment 
and maintenance of a Protestant clergy, the seventh 
dispenses .with the oath of the days of Elizabeth, in 
which the claims of the Pax>acy are renounced, and 
substitutes one which simply promises true allegiance. 
The eighth runs thus : 

"That all His Majesty's Canadian subjects within 
"the Province of Quebec, the religious orders and com- 
"munities only excepted, may also hold. and enjoy 
"their property and possessions, together with all ciis- 
"toms and usages thereto, and all other civil rights 
". . . as may consist with their allegiance to His 
"Majesty, and subjection to the Crown and parliament 
"of Great Britain; and that in the matters of contro- 
"versy, relative to property and civil riglhts, resort 
"shall be had to the laws of Canada, as the rule for 
"the decision of the same.'* 

Section ten extends this by including all moveables 
which may be given or bequeathed either according 
to the laws of Canada or of England. Section eleven 
establishes English criminal law. The remaining sec- 
tions provide for the constituting of a council to assist 
in governing the province, levying taxes, and other 
executive matters. 

The two important sections are five and eight. On 
analyzing five, it will be seen it gives the i>ower to the 
priests to compel their people to pay tithes and taxes 
to build and maintain churches, and nothing more. 
The section does not recognize the Catholic church as 
an established church, nor confer ui)on it any of the 
attributes of an established churcfh, beyond giving 
priests the help of the law to secure support from 
their parishioners. Section eighty is peculiar in its 
wording. Literally interpreted, it placed the pro- 
vince under the laws then in existence in Canada, 
which were those of England. The phrase "laws of 
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''Canada" was dictated by pride, to avoid specifying 
the laws of Prance. The intention of the framer of 
the Act was the guide to those who administered it. It 
was made clear, however, that the restoration of 
French law was not to extend to all the province, but 
to be confined to the seigniories. Section nine reads : 

** Provided, always, that nothing in this Act con- 
*'tained sftiaU extend, or be construed to extend to any 
"lands that have been granted by His Majesty, or shall 
** hereafter be granted by His Majesty, his heirs and 
"successors, to be holden in free and common soe- 
"cage." 

The importance has not been attached to this sec- 
tion that it deserves, for it confines the application 
of sections 5 and 8 to an extremely limited area. When 
the Act was passed the only land in the province not 
held in free and common soccage was the seigniories, 
which formed a fringe along the St. Lawrence and the 
Richelieu, some ten miles deep. Outside that narrow 
fringe, sections 5 and 8 had no force. The Act of 1774 
amounted then to this, that in the seigniories, and in 
the seigniories only, French civil law was restored and 
the priests could collect tithes and dues. Outside the 
seignSories the law remained as fixed by the proclama- 
tion of 1763. The Act is invariably spoken of by 
French commentators as applyilag to the entire Pro- 
vince of Quebec. Section 9 places beyond controversy 
that the re-enactment of French law was confined 
solely to the parishes then in existence, an insignificant 
portion of the province. 

Of the practical effe<it of the changes made we have 
an oflRcial and authentic estimate of the meaning of 
its provisions by the ministry who submitted the 
Quebec Act. It received the royal sanction on June 
22nd 1774. Six months afterwards Sir Guy Carleton 
was appointed governor of Quebec. The royal instruc- 
tions he received as a guide for himself and the council 
that was to be formed were unusually voluminous. 
After pointing out the discrimination to be exercised 
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in allowing the French 'Hhe benefit and use of their 
''own laws, usages and customs" in regard to real 
eslBte and descent, the new council is admonished to 
consider well in framing its ordinances ' ' whether the 
^. "laws of England may not be, if not altogether, at 
f "least in part, the rule for decision in all cases" of 
a eonmierciial nature. The instructions as to religion 
sitatter into dust the pretence that tihe QAebec Act made 
^e Catholic church an estaiblished church. Governor 
:; Carleton is enjoined to recognize no such pretension, 
tat to keep the bishop and priests under his control, 
ffid to prevent them exercising their clerical functions 
^til licensed by him. The value of the Act of 1774 
^. to the priests lies not so much in what it conceded, as 
' in making an opening for further demands. Once 
granted that they should have exceptional privileges 
\. itt the seigniories, demand was piled upon demand as 
. opportunity presented itself, each demand as conceded 
) forming an excuse for asking more and urged as a 
f reason for legislators giving what was asked. It is the 
old faible of first a finger, then an arm, ending in the 
whole body. 

Quebec Has No Treaty Sights. 

This cha5)ter has been unduly extended by giving 
fte text of quotations instead of summarizing them. 
This was necessary in«i*view of the fact that when any 
Proposal is made to assimilate Quebec with the other 
t "Provinoes of the Dominion in law and administration, 
I ^\ is met with the declaration that the proposal con- 
^ fliets with the ''guaranteed rights" of Quebec. In 
^ daily conversation, from the platform, on the floor of 
;= P*3^1iament, from the judicial bench, from the pulpit, 
changes have been declared as utterly impossible on 
\ • ^ score, and the idea has been propagated that the 
*^eiich language, French laws, and the plenitude of 
^ • power enjoyed by the priests were pledged by a solemn 
\. treaty, with which parliament dare not interfere. In 
r ^xacdidng into whether this is really so, it was neces- 
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sary to quote literally. And what lias been the resultt 
First, that neither the treaty nor any of the imperial 
docnmente has s single word aboat the Freach lan- 
guage. The assertion that its ofBcial use was guaran- 
teed has not a tittle of evidence to rest npon : it is a 
pure fabrication. Nowhere in the treaty or the docu- 
ments it is based upon is the French language even 
mentioned. Sloond, this is also true as to French laws. , 
The treaty not only makes no reference, however in- J 
directly, to snoh laws, but by the fourth article trans- 
ferred the inhaibitants of Quebec to the British Crown 
without restriction. Third, as to religion. Tihe treaty 
merely guaranteed that degree of toleration which 
Catholics would have received without specification. 
That is not all. Following the treaty, Eng George 
issued a proclamation, in which he assured all who 
went to Quebec "may confide in our royal protection 
'-'for the enjoyment of the benefit of the laws of oar 
"realm of England." In instructing Murray, its first 
governor, how he was to rule the province, the Kiag 
enjoins him that, while givmg such scope as the laws 
of England allowed to his Eiaman Catholic subjects, 
he was not to admit the jurisdiction of Rome. This 
measure of mere toleration was recognized as all that 
could be ^pected under the treaty, and no complaint 
was made by those affected or by the French (Jovera- 
ment that Article Four was not observed. 

Privileges granted by legislation stand npon a dif- 
ferent base from those secured by an international 
treaty. "Wihen by treaty, they can only be withdrawn 
with the consent of the oontraeting nation. If granted 
by legislation, they can be dealt with like any other 
statute. Were the consent of PYance needed to strip 
the priests in Quebec of tihe immunities and powers 
they enjoy, that government, which is strongly anti- 
clerical, would exultingly give it. That consent is not 
required, for those immunities and powers are not of 
treaty but of legislation, and what legislation gave 
legislation can take away. The Dominion Parliament 
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is comi)etent to deal with the Quebec Act, or any other' 
statute that affects the interests of the people. To the 
priests the Act of Parliament of 1774 gave them power 
to collect tithes and fabrique taxes in the eighty-two 
parishes then in existence, and nothing more. Outside 
those parishes the priests had no such right. The 
instructions to the governor who was to administer the 
Act, inform him the concession does not im,ply the 
Church of Rome in Quebec is an established church, 
and he is forbidden to recognize its episcopal powers. 
Finally, the Act, while restoring French law and usage, 
does not do so in the province at large, but only in 
that small portion of it held under seigniorial tenure, 
and that only for a time, for the council is admonished 
by the King to bring that law, as opportunity pre- 
sented, into harmony with English law. 

The French-Canadian has no treaty rights, but he 
has what is higher than any the king of his forefathers 
could have demanded for him — the rights of a British 
subject and these alone. The priests have not a shred 
of treaty rights. The immunities they enjoy have no 
higher a^uthority than legislative Acts passed since 
the Conquest. Their peculiar privileges, so injurious 
to those who repudiate their rule, so threatening to the 
peace of the Dominion, were obtained piecemeal, and 
at wide intervals, by legislation. At any time, by the 
will of the majority of the electors of the Dominion, 
whatever is contrary to the public weal in the laws of 
the Province of Quebec, can be annulled by act of 
parliament. 

Why the advisers of George III. did not continue 
Canada as a Crown colony has not been satisfactorily 
explained. Probaibly some one, who has access to the 
state papers of the period, may think it worth his while 
to unveil the causes that led to giving Canada con- 
stitutional government long before it had a population 
fitted for self-government. The explanation, repeated 
parrot-like in so many histories, that it was done to 
secure the goodwill of the French-Canadians, in the 
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' impending strugigle with the American colonies, is 
absard on the face. of it When the Quebec Act was 
Birbmitted, the Imperial Government was blind to the 
coming danger across the Atlantic, and was resting 
in fall security. In the long debate in the House of 
Commons, there is not a single sentence, either from 
the Ministerial or (^fposition benches, to indicate that 
the bill was of a precautionary nature — a prudent step 
to take on the eve of a struggle. That is neither 
the tone nor the language of the debaters. There was 
neither foresight nor wisdom in the passing of the 
Quebec Act, for it failed to make friends of the 
French-Canadians, it disgusted the handful of Enf^lisli 
who had settled in Quebec, and formed a new cause 
of complaint to those of the Americans who were dis- 
contented with British rule. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



le^appearanceof Anti'BritiMh Feeling 



War being the greatest of all violations of natural 

law, it follows that the penalty which befalls nations 

.who have crossed swords must be in proportion. 

[=. Earthquake and volcanic irruption, flood and drouth, 

fc^amine and epidemic, are each of terrifjdng signifi- 

^eance to mankind, yet the consequences of all these 

.^om'bined are not comparable to the woes that war 

■lets loose. And there is this peculiarity about them, 

tliat long after the cause, indeed, often when the war 

froim which they arose has passed from memory, the 

woes remain. The loss of Canada to Prance is directly 

traceable to the bloodthirsty spirit of its founders. 

They aimed at a military colony, with every man a 

sold[ier, and it was by flourishing the sword in the 

face of their neighbors New France provoked its fate. 

^'Bad they kept by spade and plough the colony would 

have lived. The overthrow of the power of France in 

Ameriea is referred to by those of English speech 

with exultation, and Wolfe's victory is quoted as some- 

i' thing inspiring. Yet it is writ plain on the page of 

/history that the conquest of Canada was a blunder — 

a presage to the greatest disaster that ever befell the 

British nation and the Anglo-Saxon race. Had the 

consequences of the battle of the Plains of Abraham 

I: been foretold by one of the Highlanders who wmi it, 

[: daiming second sight, the news of the victory would 
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have been received wherever English is spoken with 
lamentation. It was the conquest of Canada that made 
the American revolution possible. Had there been no 
Conquest, a peaceaible separation of the thirteen col- 
onies from the Mother Country would have come in 
time. There was disaffection among the inhabitants 
of the thirteen American colonies, a number of them 
had become restless under the interference of Uie ^ 
Westminster parliament and wanted to be rid of it 
The one influence that kept them in check was the 
existence of French power on the continent, for Hbay 
knew it was only with the aid of the Imperial army 
and navy they could defend themselves. It was to 
the British fleet along t^e Atlantic coast and the Bri- 
tish regiments north of the Hudson and west of the 
Ohio to which they owed the safety of their homes, so 
while the French peril existed they put up with their 
grievances and clung to British connection. The Con- 
quest of Canada brought a change ; France had dis- 
appeared from the continent, the danger of their sea- 
ports being bombarded by the fleets of Louis XV. or 
of their settlements being ravaged by his soldiers had 
gone forever. Disaffected Americans could now seifely 
shake their flsts at King George and pursue their plana 
for independence. The winning of Canada removed 
the obstacle to their pushing for separation, and, at 
the same time, strange to say, it was the immediatA < 
cause of hastening separation. The Conquest of Can- 
ada had exhausted the Mother Country, and the demand 
by King George's ministers that the Americans should 
help to pay the cost of a war waged at their request 
and in their interest set the colonies in a flame. The 
Boston tea party to some is funny, yet it and other 
like acts was a refusal to pay an honorable delbt. The 
overthrow of the power of the French Kings in Amer- 
ica was clearly of more importance to tSie people of 
the thirteen colonies than to the artisans and farmers 
of Great Britain, yet the colonists refused to pay a 
dollar of what it cost to haul down the French flag 
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and thereby secure the integfrity of their country. It 
was the Conquest that precipitated the war of the 
Beyolution, and that war gave birth to a spirit of 
hatred and jealousy on the part of the Americans which 
has often thwarted Britain's purposes and helped her 
eneinies. Worse than that, it ranged those who speak 
the same language and profess the same faith in open 
antagonism. The false patriotism of militarism glories 
over Wolfe's crowning achievement; true patriotism, 
the offspring of the love of humanity, cannot. The 
Canadian patriot sees in that victory "tfie origin of the 
dangers that threaten his country — ^the continuance of 
institutions irreconcilable with freedom. The progress 
of events would have decided the destiny of Canada 
without wager of battle. A generation later its separa- 
tion from France would have been inevitable. How 
differently would Quebec have entered into an English 
alliance had the step been taken after the downfall 
of the Bourbons? In that case the Church of Eome 
would have been disestablished by her own members, 
the effete institutions whdch France had fastened upon 
Canada would have been flung aside by those who 
suffered from them. The people, aroused from the 
torpor of absolutism, would have welcomed partner- 
ship with their English neighbors as co-equals, as allies 
and brothers in the cause of freedom. Let it be set 
down as a self -apparent fact, that Wolfe's victory pre- 
served in the New World what the Old World soon 
afterwards destroyed — ^the clerical and temporal in- 
stitutions of feudal France. The France that died at 
the taking of the Bastile, and which disappeared from 
the banks of the Seine, was spared on the Plains of 
Abralham and survives to-day on the banks of the 
St. Lawrence. 

British Authorities Neglect to Colonize Quebec. 

Under any circumstances the conquest of a country 
is the greatest misfortune that can befall the conqueror. 
The world is so ordered, that each nationality can only 
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be content when self-governed. Bule by oatsiden 
arouses a spirit of antagonism that appeids to every 
man who has felt the glow of patriotism. That the 
rule of the stranger is better than that it suiperseded 
does not change the attitude of the beaten i>eople. 
They are foreign laws imposed by force. To the 
French-Canadians the rule of the English was the more 
obnoxious that it was that of new-comers who differed 
from them in language and creed. In (Jeneral Murray 
and his oflScers they saw not only their hereditary 
enemies, but men whom they had been taught from 
infancy to regard as heretics. That Murray was con- 
siderate of their needs and tolerant of their prejudices, 
that he had changed their government for the better, 
given them a security they had never known, released 
them from burdens of taxation and service that had 
ground them to the dust, went for little. The exhaus- 
tion of a long war compelled them to submit, but there 
was nothing to evoke their love. That they would 
yet see the stranger driven forth by France was their 
hope. Remarkable to relate, there was not the slight- 
est move by the British towards assimilation, no effort 
made to induce settlers either from the American 
colonies or from the Mother Land, and the habitants, 
prospering as they never had done, went on increasing, 
forming a solid body of people imi)ervious to Britii^ 
ideas of civil and religious liberty. Had the Govern- 
ment of George III. said plainly, that, as by the treaty 
of peace, France had relinquished all claim to Canada, 
they would treat it as a part of Britain and endeavor 
to make it British in deed as well as name, the likeli- 
hood is that each succeeding generation would have 
become more and more attached to Britain. Instead, 
the Canadians from the first were treated with dis- 
trust, the attitude of the governing class being that 
we witness to-day in Egypt and India. The posiSbility 
of their rising in revolt was the spectre that haunted 
each successive governor, and caused the maintenance 
of garrisons obnoxious to the inhabitants and burden- 
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some to the British taxpayer. Canada was rich in 
natural resources, yet instead of developing them by 
encouraging emigration from the United Kingdom, 
Tvihere hundreds of thousands lived in i>enury, the gov- 
ernment forbade the settlement of the wilderness that 
awaited the hand of man to burst into abundance. The 
policy of conquerors in all ages, to plant in the coun- 
tries they subdued settlements of people upon whose 
allegiance they could rely, the British rulers ignored. 
But they went further. With a fatuity past compre- 
hension, they not only took pains to prevent English 
settlers coming to Quebec, but restored to the i)eople 
whom they guarded against such intrusion, the dis- 
tinctive features of the French regime. By a sweep 
of his pen George III. wiped out English jurisprudence 
and restored the laws of the Bangs of Prance, and 
fastened anew on the people the parish system. The 
latter was restored under conditions the French Kings 
would not have listened to. When they gave the priest 
I>ower to tax and tithe, he was held accountable to the 
Crown for the way in which he used those privileges, 
there was appeal by the parishioners to intendant and 
governor. It was extraordinary powers exercised by 
priests at the will of an arbitrary monarch, who, as he 
saw fit, curbed and suspended. Under the French re- 
gime the parish system, resting upon the will of an 
arbitrary ruler, could be modified or repealed at his 
whim ; under British rule it was given the authority of 
a statute and was re-established in a way that left 
the priest irresponsible to the courts. It is important 
to grasp all that is here implied. The Imperial Parlia- 
ment, by the Quebec Act, gave the priest power to levy 
taxes to build and maintain church and parsonage, 
and to provide his living. It did not stop there, it also 
gave him authority to use the King's courts to collect 
these taxes, yet exempted him from accountability to 
the government or to the courts. On a select body of 
men was bestowed the privilege of using the law 
courts, which means the authority of the Crown, to 
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collect taxes without responsibility either to Crown or 
judge. Wh at Bi shop Laval sought, but could not get 
from Louis XIV., an ecclesiastical system independent 
of the state, yet using the state as its servant, Gkorge 
m., while pluming himself on his Protestantism, was 
the cause of enabling the priests to get in his new 
domain. What was the gratitude of the priests towards 
King (JeorgeT For a quarter of a century after the 
battle of the Plains of Abraham the expectation wna 
strong that France would speedily recapture Canada : 
that it was only a matter of a few years when the 
Union Jack would be hauled down. Possessed of this 
conviction the priests exerted themselves to keep their 
I)€ople from learning the speech of their new rulers, 
by declaring English to be a Protestant language^ and 
exhorted them to live apart from those who spoke it. 
The methods of that time to keep the French habitants 
a separate x>6ople are still in use. 

The American Bevolution. 

When the last regiment that wore the uniform of 
Louis XV. marched on board a transport at Quebec to 
be conveyed to France, the brake was snapped that had 
kept the discontented portion of the inhabitants of 
the American colonies from going to extremes in their 
disputes with Britain. No longer afraid of French 
assaults on their borders, no longer in need of the help 
of Bang (Jeorge's soldiers and ships to protect them 
from French invasions by land or sea, they rapidly 
developed their design of separating from the Mother- 
land. Tidings of what was going on to the south of 
them filtered slowly into the settlements on the St. 
Lawrence. (Jetting his news by way of Halifax the 
governor, Carleton, knew in the fall of 1774 a congress, 
sitting at Boston, had decided on sending to England 
an Tiltimatum that meant war. Carleton, like all other 
military men, scouted the idea of the colonists making 
good their threat, believing their first brush with the 
King's troops would bring them to their senses. This 
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belief was so strong that the danger of war was not 
taken seriously until the battle of Bunker Hill. Before 
adjourning, the Boston Congress adopted an address to 
the inhabitants of Quebec inviting their co-operation. 
Of this address 2,000 copies were printed, and during 
the winter agents crossed from Massachusetts and New 
York State, circulating copies and trying by house-to- 
house canvass to win adherents. Not one in a thou- 
sand of the Canadians could read the address, and 
those who might have spelt it out were repelled by its 
length and involved sentences. More effective were 
the personal visits, helped by the presence in Montreal 
of a knot of American traders. The report was set 
afoot among the habitants that the Quebec Act, instead 
of being in their favor, was really designed to put 
them back under their seigniors as in the days of New 
France, and that they would have to respond to their 
call to serve in the militia. Carleton appealed to 
Bishop Briand to counteract the intrigue. The bishop, 
as the correspondence in his biography shows, was 
convinced the Americans would be beaten, but he saw 
how his church might profit from the existing condi- 
tion of affairs and new concessions obtained from Bri- 
tain for the priests. The bishop, therefore, complied 
with Carleton 's request and issued a letter to the 
priests to refuse the sacraments to sympathizers with 
the American rebels. The letter, before the summer 
of 1775 was over, was proved to be blank cartridge. 
The priests remained neutral, watchful alone of their 
own interests. 

The United States Invasion of Canada. 

United States historians pass lightly over the at- 
tempt to get possession of Canada, treating it as an 
incidental episode in the war, which it was not, for it 
was a serious movement, planned by Washington and 
earnestly backed by Congress. It was not alone the 
immediate danger of invasion from the north they 
sought to prevent, but to make sure that they would 
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not have aeain on their frontier a hostile power. They 
would prevent that, by making Canada part of the 
Republic they had orjranized. The passing of the 
Quebec Act seemed to the leaders of the revolution to 
restore the situation that had existed from the days of 
Champlain. They declared they foresaw in the restor- 
ation of the French power under the protectorate of 
the British Crown, a revival of the contest for the pos- 
session of the continent, with savasre raids on their 
settlements, such as Frontenac and Montcalm planned. 
The winning of Canada looked to them essential to 
the existence of the new Republic. Washington de- 
clared the annexation of Canada to be of the utmost 
:ir:p rtarice. and that this view was also that of those 
wh' '»v::h him were directing affairs, was shown by 
:he:: Ivtnehinff. at a critical period, so important a 
prr>"!:ri£:e as Benjamin Franklin to tiy and conciliate 
the Frerivh. 

Thf tr.siest way for the Americans to invade the 
t: v-y.r-v was bv Lake Chami"»lain. The sentinel forts 
*:.:,: cv.firded its southern end. Ticonderoga and Crown 
r ::.:. v. {ve captured with..;;t diffioiilty, for their garri- 
> : ^ -vvrr ::.ere corporal guards — old men left to pre- 
>t-:ve :ht->c M-d French fortifications from decay. Hav- -j 
ii-ir crtr.ir.vd cov.r.nnr.d ^f the lake, the Americans ' 
>7'rt-i:".y r.p]^earod in the prarishcs at its head. Carle- \ 
* .1 hfiStfr.cd fr.»:ii Qnohco with what troops he could j 
r.thrr : ■ cover Mor.tron". His forces were ridiculously 
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which is the most glaring perversion of fact is that 
which represents the saving of Canada to the British 
Crown during the American revolution as due to the 
devotion of the priests and the loyalty of the habitants. 
Hundreds of oraton^ amid thunders of applause, have 
drawn the picture of Canada cruelly abandoned by 
Prance and dominated by a British garrison, yet, when 
threatened by American invaders, the habitants, per- 
suaded by their beloved pastors, rallied for the de- 
fence of their new master. What are the facts as pre- 
sented in the despatches of Governor-General Carleton, 
his successor, Haldimand, and other officials? They 
reveal a peasantry who loved neither the Republican 
nor the Loyalist, and who, on being asked to join the 
militia, were seized with dread that the old absolutism 
of the priest and the hated rule of the seignior under 
the French regime were to be restored. The call to 
arms they would not listen to, and where a seignior 
attempted to drag them into the ranks they resisted 
with force, and gave him to understand they were no 
longer vassals. The feudal duties of corvee and mili- 
tary service hatd vanished before the roll of Wolfe's 
drums. The effort to raise the militia was in vain. 
Carleton then turned to the Indians, and was again 
disappointed. Seeing the habitants refused to fight, 
the Indians would not go on the warpath alone. The 
governor buoyed himself with the hope that if the 
habitants would not fight the Americans, they would 
not help them. Without the assistance of the habi- 
tants they could not cross the St. Lawrence, and there- 
fore he considered his position on the north shore 
secure. He was speedily undeceived. In September, 
1775, St. Johns was taken. The invaders then divided, 
one colxmm descending the Richelieu to Sorel: the 
main body struck for Montreal. The habitants, impul- 
sive and excitable, were carried away by the imposing 
strength of the Americans, and the fine speeches of 
compatriots who accompanied the strangers. From a 
state of indifference they went to the other extreme. 
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were seized by a frenzy of excitement, welcomed the 
invaders, sold them provisions, supplied them with 
guides, brought them intelligence of what the British 
were doing. 

The British Ahaadon Montreal. 
Carleton tried to make a stand at Longueuil, was 
diseomfited, and escaped with his little army to Mont- 
real. He cherished the hope that the Americans would 
not be able to cross the river for lack of boats. There 
was delay, and he thought he was correct in his aur- 
mise. The<delay was in collecting boats. In an agony 
of disappointment Carleton saw the haibitants ferry 
the Americans over to besiege him. Montreal was 
still surrounded by the wall of the French period, and 
although he had only sisty soldiers, eighty sailors, and 
a baudful of English-speaking militiamen, Carl«ton 
resolved to hold it, for he had cannon, while the enemy 
so far had only rifles. He soon pealized his position 
was untenable from what he termed the treachery of 
the French, who cut off the partiea he sent out to 
gather supplies and captured his messengers. He 
complained bitterly. The disobedience of the people 
increased, they everywhere helped the Americana, while 
the King's representatives, were betrayed. A mes- 
senger, who had eluded the enemy, brought word Sorel 
was in the hands of the Aqnerieans, and that a thon- 
sand Frenchmen had joined their ranks. The language 
in which Carleton speaks of the habitants is that of a 
man cruelly deceived. He had been instrumental in 
carrying the Quebec Act in the belief its concessions - 
would reconcile them to British rule, and was now mor- 
tified to find this very Act tised by the Americans as a 
reason why the French should join them. In his de- 
spatches to England Carleton refers to the baseness 
of the habitants, their ingratitude for all the favors 
shown them ; aa a wretched people blind to honor. He 
had his eyes opened on another point. He saw the - 
habitants really hated the seigniors, and regretted ho- 
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had not asked them to' enlist in regular regiments in- . 
stead of using the old militia machinery of France. 
While waiting to be attacked by the Jonericans, an 
alarming despatch reached him. An Americai^ army 
had threaded the wilds of Maine, and unexpectedly 
appeared on the shore opposite Quebec. CarletoA rea- 
lized that- prompt action was needed. With traitors 
within and without its walls, to defend Montreal was 
going to be di£Scult, bnt of what use would it be to 
hold Montreal should Quebec be lost? Qnebec was * 

the key of Qanada, and must be saved. On the night 
of the 11th of November he embarked his little garri- 
son in boats and abandoned Montreal. Its inhabitants ' 
threw open its*gates and welcomed the Americans the 
following day. 

The Siege of Quebec. 

BuDdiing the gauntlet of batteries at Berthier and 
Sorel, Carleton reached Quebec in a rowboat on the 
19th, and none too soon. His experience at Montreal 
was repeated, for he was told the Americans had been 
given every assistance by the habitants, and had been 
ferried by {hem across the St. Lawrence. 

They were now in camp, within striking distance of 
the walls, awaiting the reinforcements they knew 
were on IJie way. Carleton used the breathing spell 
to complete his defences. On the 4th of December, 
the American army being now in full strength, he was 
summoned to surrender. Carleton 's reply was he 
would not parley with rebels, and the siege began. 
The Americans had two advantages, that of numbers 
and in having the people of the country with them. 
Carleton 's sole advantage lay in the fortifications, 
which he had barely enough men to cover. Assaults 
by day and night were made and stoutly repulsed; 
worse than these attacks, which were open and could 
be met, were the machinations of traitors within the 
walls to betray the garrison. On New Tear's Eve 
the Americans had arranged for a midnight attack, 
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the citadel of Quebec. Each week increased the diffi- 
culties of the Americans to win that little spot. The 
Canadians who had so effusively welcomed them were 
cooling in their ardor as they foresaw the possibility 
of Quebec holding out until the British ,fleet came, 
which would be the doom of the invasion. The Ameri- 
cans were quick to note the change of tone. Reporting 
to Congress as to how matters stood, General Wooster 
wro*e: "Therft is little confidence to be placed in the 
'^Canadians, they are fond of being of the strongest 
'* party." When the St. Lawrence at last cast its coat 
of ice the little garrison was faced with a prospect of 
famine, for they had exhausted their supplies, and 
Oarleton foresaw that unless ships speedily arrived 
from England Canada was lost to Britain. The 
Americans redoubled their efforts. Their batteries 
were planted nearer, occasionally throwing hot shot 
in order to set fire to the barracks of the little garrison, 
who responded shot for shot. Perched on the point of 
the cliff, where the St. Lawrence suddenly expands 
from a idver i^to an ever-widening sea, sentinelled on 
either bank by forest-clad mountains, the defenders, 
from earliest dawn turned eager eyes down the vistas 
of the two channels formed by the Isle of Orleans for 
the long-delayed relief, and day after day sought re- 
pose when darkness came with the sickness of deferred 
hope. On the morning of the 6th of May a shout went 
up that three sail were in sight, and when, on drawing 
nearer, the red flag of their country was discerned 
flying from the foremast of the leading ship, strong 
men broke down from the reaction of the suspense of 
five months, and with tears and shouts of joy grasped 
each others hands. No sooner had the ships cast 
anchor than boats were lowered and the landing of 
trooi)s began. The hour of remaining on the defen- 
sive had passed. Ordering the long-closed gates to be 
thrown open, at the head of the garrison and of the 
newly-arrived soldiers, Carleton at noon marched out 
to give battle to the Americans. It was too late. 
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They, too, had spied the ships and inatantly began 
their retreat, abandoning caimona and storea? AU 
Oarleton could do was to convert thedr retreat into a 
root, pnrsning them until they crossed the St. Jj»w- 
rence. 

Why the Ameiicaiu Did Not Keep Oanada. 

For nigh a year the Americans had been on Cana- 
dian soil ; six months in undisputed pois&asion of 'every 
part except the few acres enclosed within the fortifica- 
tions of Qnebec, "Why, then, did Canada not con- 
timie to be part of the American Republic t Beoause 
it' had a governor with the head to plan and the hand 
to carry out his plans. Had Carleton surrendered 
when surrounded at Montreal, the Stars and Stripes 
would be floating to-day over Canada. It is to his 
daring flight to Quebec, to his placing its fortifications 
in a posture of defence, to his dogged courage in de- 
fending them under every form of discouragement for 
five cold, dreary months, that the maintenance of Bri- 
tain's hold is due. It may be said, it was the arrival 
of the British fleet in the spring that saved' Canada. 
It is true, had not help come when it did, the Ameri- 
cans would have triumphed, but it is equally true that 
had Carleton not kept a foothold on Cape Diamond,, 
the one spot in a vast territory that had not sur- 
rendered to the enemy, the coming of British rein- 
foreeiments in the spring of 1776 would have been of 
no avail. With the fortifications of Quebec in his 
possessaon, General Thomas could have prevented the 
British fleet passing the Cape and the landing of the 
troops it carried. It was Carleton who saved Canada 
in 1776, and whoever says otherwise denies the honor 
that is his due. Priest, seignior, and habitant had 
knuckled to the American Republicans ; it was Carle- 
ton and his little garrison who defeated their plang. , 

The end was not yet, however. At their head- 
quarters in Montreal, the Americans had been busy all 
winter in trying to strengthen their foothold. Congress 
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sent a delegation, which included Benjamin Frank- 
lin, to win over the Canadians. The very men who 
two years before formally protested- against the Quebec 
Act in language so outrageous that their descendants 
ignore it, the Congress that had be^n unable to sup- 
press '^astonishment that a British parliament should 
ever consent to establish in Canada a religion that 
has deluged its island with blood, and dispersed im- 
piety, bigotry, persecution, murder, and rebellion 
through every part of the world,'* now sent a Jesuit, 
Father John Carroll, whose special duty was to win 
over" the priests, promising that the American Con- 
• gress would do more for them than Britain had done ! 
He could not get the priests to declare themselves. 
They discriminated in a way we do not now realize 
between the British across the Atlantic and the Bos- 
tonians. Under the latter name they classed the 
settlers of the colonies south of Canada, and' hated 
them with a perfect hatred, the Dutchman equally 
with the Puritan. For generations they had encour- 
aged war being waged upon them, and had held them 
up to their people as frightful examples of hefesy. 
Were they now going to exchange the rule of the 
British Government, little as it was to their mind, for 
that of the new^Eepublic created by their inveterate 
enemies? They temporized with both sides, waiting 
to see who was going to win. 

On hearing frigates were on the way to Montreal, 
the Americans withdrew to above the Lachine rapids, 
which prolonged their stay a few months. With their 
final departure the danger of Britain losing Quebec 
did not end, for when France, in 1778, espoused the 
cause of the revolutionists, sending an army and a 
fleet to assist, the peril to Canada took another shape. 
The French-Canadians became excited on hearing 
their Mother Country had taken the side of the Ameri- 
cansi Haldimand, who was now governor, appre- 
hended the worst, especially when he heard of the 
false report that the Pope had absolved the Canadians 
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from the oath of allegiance they had taken to King 
Gteorge. "If," Haldimand writes to England, '*the 
*' Americans invade the province with a few hundred 
*' French soldiers, the Canadians will take up arms in 
"their favor, will serve as guides and furnish pro- 
" visions." Detecting one priest communicating with 
the enemy he deported all who were natives of France, 
and asked the home government to replace them by 
priests from Savoy. In June, 1779, when it was known 
a second invasion of Canada was planned, he wrote 
that any misfortune to the British defenders would 
raise the whole country for the Americans. In Sep- 
tember he again deplores the leaning not only of the 
habitants but of the priests towards France, and de- 
clared that, at the appearance of Freneh soldiers witk 
the Americans, they would throw themselves into 
their arms. The ingratitude of the seigniors was a 
grief to him. In 1781 he reports to the Imperial auth- 
orities that the success of the French fleet and the 
surrender of Cornwallis had made the Canadians bold. 
To the suggestion that he enlist them, he replies, "I 
"cannot trust them with arms for the defence of the 
"province, as it would be dangerous." DiflS-culty in 
dealing with the priests again plagued him. Two he 
shipped to France. Even the conduct of the superior 
of the Seminary was unsatisfactory, and the Governor's 
conviction was, that "the attachment of the priests tt 
"France will engage them in the interests of the 
"rebels." What need of quoting more from the de- 
spatches of the men who guided Canada's destiiiies 
during that critical time? The assertion that it wte 
the priests who preserved our country to the British 
Empire during the American revolution, is a deliber- 
ate and flat perversion of the truth. Had the French 
fleet steered from Yorktown for Quebec the figment 
that it was the priests who kept Canada to Britain 
during the American revolution would have been 
exploded. 
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False Pretences. 

During a debate at Ottawa in the Commons, on 
the 30th of April, 1908, the Hon. L. P. Brodeur, then 
Minister of Marine, and now a judge of the Supreme 
Court, in extolling his compatriots, said: 

*'We are glad to serve under the British Crown to 
** which we are devoted. And when at different times 
"in our history British connection was in danger it 
"was the French-Canadians who were there to defend 
"the British Crown. Who in 1775 stood up in defence 
"of the British Crown if not the French-Canadians? 
"Who in 1812 fought the battle of Chateauguay and 
"repulsed the American troops, if not the French- 
" Canadians ?*' 

Of such are the fictions by which the priests' claims 
for special privileges are supported. The evidence 
Is beyond controversy that the French-Canadians in 
1775 rose in revolt when it was attempted to enroll 
them to fight the Americans, that when, in 1776, the 
Americans came they fraternized with them, gave 
them the help and supplies without which they could 
not have come to the gates of Quebec and Montreal, 
and finally, several thousand of them took the oath 
of allegiance to the new Republic, and were enrolled 
as soldiers under its flag. A year after his sore ex- 
I)erience in repulsing the American invasion, when 
he had time to deliberately review the past. Governor 
Carleton wrote the Colonial Secretary in London: 
"As to my opinion of the Canadians, I think there is 
"nothing to fear from them while we (the British), 
"^re in a state of prosperity, ai^d nothing to hope for 
"when in distress." 

Touching Mr. Brodeur 's reference to Chateauguay, 
it is oi>en to question whether it is correct to call it 
a battle, seeing the killed and wounded on both sides 
coimted less than fifty. It was a mere skirmish. The 
facts are these: The Americans had planned an in- 
vasion . of Canada to capture Montreal. The Qrand 
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Army of the North, as it was named, was divided into 
two columns. One, under Wilkinson, was to build 
flat-boats at Sackett's Harbor, and, embarking in 
them, sail down the St. Lawrence to Isle Perrot. At 
some point on the south bank, facing that island, they 
were to find the other part of the army, under General 
Hampton, whom they were to ferry over in their boats 
and then cross to the Island of Montreal. The success 
of the pdan depended on the two divisions meeting at 
the right time. Wilkinson bungled his part, frittering 
away the season, always about to leave with hislOotilla 
of boats down the St. Liawrence, and then postponing. 
At the beginning of October Hampton was ordered to 
break camp and march to the St. LavErrence. At the 
point where the river Chateauguay fliows into the St. 
Lawrence he was advised he would find Wilkinson 
with the boats. Hamptgn crossed the line into Can- 
ada, and, capturing outlying posts, reached a i>oint 
within fifteen miles of where he had been told Wil- 
kinson would be waiting for him. His way was here 
blocked by rude barriers thrown up on the north i)uik 
of six successive ravines which crossed the road he 
must follow. These breastworks, formed of trees that 
had been felled, were defended by militia, Tmfliij^iiiy^ 
and a battery of artillery, the whole under command 
of General de Watteville. Spies had brought Hamp- 
ton complete information of the nature and strength of 
the obstructions, and he had guides, both Frenck- 
Ganadian and American. On the afternoon of the 26th 
of October he began his advance. At the first breast- 
work he halted, waiting for the appearance of a col- 
umn on the east bank of the river winch he had^^ent 
to make a fiank attack. During this waiting a few 
harmless vollies were exchanged. Through the 
promptitude of Major Macdonell, that fiank movement 
had failed, a fact of which Hampton was ignorant 
until the day, cloudy and gloomy, was nigh s^ent. 
Darkness setting in, he ordered the army to return to 
their tents, intending to resume operations next mom- 
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ing by bringing up his artillery to shatter the obstruct- 
ing toeastwOrks. On reaching camp he found a mes- - 
senger with a despatch from Ogdensburg, rei>orting 
that Wilkinson had not moved. He was astounded, 
for he supposed if not at, he must be near, Chateau- 
guay Basin. There was no use in Hampton going far-^ 
ther. He could not cross the St. Lawrence to the island 
of Montreal without the boats Wilkinson was to bring, 
and there were no supplies to feed his army should he 
stay where he was or go into camp at Chateauguay 
Basin and wait his coming. A council was held when 
the officers unanimously agreed there was no other 
alternative than to return to their camp on the Ameri- 
can side. On the 28th tents were struck and Hampton, 
by slow marches and without being followed, returned 
to his camp at Four Corners to await developments. It . 
was no resistance he met, no bugle-blowing in the 
woods or flourishing of swords behind abattis, that 
caused Hampton to go back the way he came, but 
Wilkinson's failure to appear at the trystiHTg-place. 
Subsequent events justified Hampton, for a fortnight 
elapsed after he left the Chateauguay before Wilkin- 
son began his descei^t of the St. Lawrence, and even 
had all gone well with him he could not have reached 
.the Basin, the place where Hampton was to be in wait- 
ing, before the middle of November, a date when float- 
ing ice appears on the St. Lawrence, and frost makes 
living in tents impossible. 

' ^ While the conquest of Canada made the American 
revolution possible, that revolution was the surprising 
cause of preventing Canada reverting to what it had 
been. Under the conditions of the Quebec Act, and the 
I)olii5y that prevented immigration, it would have be- 
come a priestly preserve, expanding with increase of 
population. What prevented that fate was the abrupt 
rash of a host of fleeing men, women, and cMldren 
seeking refuge beneath Canada's forests from the hate 
and cruelty of the victorious Republicans. It was the 
<Soniing of the United Empire Loyalists that saved 
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Canada west of the Ottawa from the doom that has 
overtaken Quebec. These new-comers were energetie, 
and the appearance of a chain of settlements on the 
bank of the Upper St. Lawrence and Niagara river 
and along the north shore of Lake Ontario comi>elled 
the home authorities not only to provide for their 
maintenance, but also to give them some form of go^ 
ernment. Here, again, in framing a constitution to 
meet the new conditions forced upon them, they blun- 
dered. They knew it was impossible to ask people 
who had fled from the tyranny of the new Republic to 
live under the conditions provided by the Quebec Act 
and that a new arrangement must be made. Unlooked 
for circumstances had arisen that called for another 
constitutional change. How did the Imperial Minis- 
ters meet it T By seizing the opportunity to rei)eal the 
Quebec Act and giving to Canada a form of govern- 
ment that would apply equally to every acre of it? 
That is what statesmen would have done, but the men 
in ofSce, when it came to Canadian affairs, were not 
statesmen — ^they were opportunists, and snatched at 
any plan that would tide them over the diflSculty. A 
constitution was called for that would make Canada 
a unit, which would recognize neither race nor creed. 
Instead of that, they decided to divide Canada accord- 
ing to the origin of its inhabitants, and issued their 
fiat to create two province*— one French, the other 
English — Lower and Upper Canada. So far as prac- 
ticable, the policy of segregation, of two laws, and two 
systems of administration, was to be tried. This ia 
the policy which, half a century afterwards, Lord 
Durham deplored and endeavored to correct. It was 
too late; the evil was not in his day to be remedied, 
and the union that could have been easily effected in 
1791 failed in 1841. Pitt professed to see in the 
arrangement of two provinces a means of averting 
strife between French and English, for each would 
have their own territory and their own legislature. 
In this Pox did not concur. Instead of providing for 
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the separation of the two naceSy he urged, it was 
*' desirable they should coalesce into one body, and 
'^that the different distinctions be extinguished/' 
Outside the circle of officials, the bill was opposed by 
the entire English population of Quebec. They were 
few in number, but the commerce and manufactures 
of the province were in their hands. They had had 
cause to complain of the rule of the majority, and, 
therefore, were the more solicitous they should not 
be left to its exclusive control. In the influx of Eng- 
lish into the country west of the Ottawa they saw 
protectors and were solicitous that Quebec should not 
be detached from the rest of Canada and created into 
a province. They held meetings, drafted m^emorials, 
and one of their number, Adam Lym'burger, was de- 
puted to appear in London and represent their views. 
He was given a hearing at the bar of the House of 
Commons, and read an intolerably tedious protest 
against the proposed measure. Amid his cloud of 
inconsecutive sentences he made one point clear, that 
the English settlers desired the repeal of the Quebec 
Act in toto and a new constitution for the whole 
country, which would recognize no distinctions as to 
race or creed; to use his own words, "a new and com- 
''plete constitution, unclogged and unembarrassed« 
"with any laws prior to" the conquest. He spoke to 
the wind. The bill erecting two provinces. Upper and 
Lower Canada, was passed, and another step taken in 
fostering the French regime under the British flag. 

The Canada Act. 

The Can^a Aet provided for a modified system of 
self-government. There was to be a lower house, 
whose members were to be elected by the people, and 
a council composed of Crown nominees. The device 
was a cominromise between self-government and auto- 
cratic rule. A remarkable feature of the Act, and of 
which slight notice has been taken in any of our his- 
tories, is that it made the Church of England the 
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Established Church of both provinces. After declaring 
that the provision in the Act of 1774, ordering "that 
"the clergy of the Church of Rome in the Province 
"of Quebec might hold, receive, and enjoy their accus- 
"tomed dues" from their members, the Act went on 
to authorize the Governor-in-Council to erect Church 
of England rectories within every township, or parish, 
of Lower Canada, and to pay the rectors*' salaries oat 
of the sale of waste lands to be allotted fop that pur- 
pose, or from any tithes'" that may be coUeeted. The 
Governor-in-Oouncil was to have the presentation to 
these rectories under the same conditions aa exist in 
England. To prevent any obstacle being placed in 
the way of carrying out these provisions by the Quebec 
Assembly, it was provided that any Act of the legis- 
lature regarding them must be submitted to the Imper- 
ial Parliament before receiving the royal assent. The 
object of this clause, and of the one confining the con- 
stituting of rectories and of presentations to them to 
the governor, is obvious" — to block any attempt by the 
French-Canadian members of the Assembly in carry- 
ing out the purposes of the Act. One-third of the 
Canada Act ia devoted to the constituting of the 
Church of England as the Established Church. Jt 
would be correct to describe the Act as one establish- 
ing a modified system of self^^govemment and tlie 
Church of England in Canada. The Act furnishes in^ 
controvertible proof that, a generation after the con- 
quest and sixteen years after adopting the Quebec Aet, 
the Britkh Government regarded the Church of Borne 
in Quebec as an alien organization, having no inherent 
rights, and none beyond those it had conferred upon 
it, with a declared intention of making the Chureh of 
England the established church of Quebec. That the 
purpose of the Act was not realized does not affect the 
proof it supplies of the legal standing of the priest- 
hood in Quebec in 1791, or of the intention at that 
daite of the government. 
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How the Act Worked in Quebec. 

The Act was a failure in mare regards than its 
provision to establish the Church of England. Its 
device to rule by means of an assembly elected by 
the i>eople, and a council nominated by the Crown, 
the council having a veto on the acts of the assembly, 
was foredoomed, for ilt could not work. The assembly 
was democratic, the presumed mouthpiece of the 
people, the other autocratic, representing the governor 
and his officials. It was inevitable th^ two should 
dash, especially in Quebec, where the assembly was 
French and the council English. Ere long both legis- 
latures were openly antagonistic. In Upper Canada 
the cause of strife was constitutional; in Lower Can- 
ada, where only a handful of educated men knew any- 
thing of constitutional government, the cause was race 
and creed. In Upper Canada, the members of the 
council were largely of the class who had been Crown 
officials m the thiilteen colonies, and who brought with 
them to Canada their ideas of privilege, fees, and 
nepotism, and who treated the members of the Lower 
House as inferiors, tinctured with republican notions 
of equality, and who needed the firm hand of a master. 
Thatt, with the growth of the pountry, there^should be 
a revolt against the assumptions of such a petty oli- 
garchy was to be expected. Conditions were entirely 
different in Quebec. To the habitant the proposal of 
an approach towards self-'govemment was an entire 
novelty, something he could not comprehend. In no 
regard had the IVench kings been so exacting as in 
seeing that the people should have no voice in public 
affairs — ^their duty was to obey, that of the B[hig to 
govern. Of this the instructions from France to suc- 
cessive governors give ample proof. To such an ex- 
treme was this spirit of absolutism carried, that, as 
already noted, the people were denied a voice even in 
municipal matters. When Frontenac summoned a 
meeting of citizens for municipal purposes in the 
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ehtirch of the Jesuits at Quebec, he was not only cen- 
sured by the King, but advised to see that the town 
councillors he prox>osed be appointed by the Crown 
and not by the citizens of Quebec. The instruction^ 
sent in 1685, "It is of very great consequence that the 
"people should not be left at liberty to speak their 
"minds," was carried into every domain — ^that of 
church, parish and state. Thus trained for genera- 
tions, the habitant had come to look for the govern- 
ance of everything outside his farm being conducted 
by those who claimed to be set above him, and any- 
thing approaching the right of free speech, free 
assembly, and free action he could not inuagine. Of 
voting he knew nothing, and did not take kindly to 
the innovation. When called upon to vote for a rei)re- 
sentative in the Assembly, he had his suspicions that 
it was a trap to do him harm. The farmers of whole 
parishes refused to vote, and in others the feeling was 
carried to the extent of forcibly preventing those who 
wished. However elected, legally or not, members re- 
ported from each county. They were, apart from a 
few farmers, the big men of their parish, seigniors op 
their sons, notaries or lawyers if French: merchants 
if English. When the House opened the question of 
language necessarily had to be settled. The supposi- 
tion that the use of French as an official language was 
provided for in the Act of 1791 is erroneous. There 
is not a word in it about language. English was the 
sole official language, and all the first Assembly could 
do was to agree on the permissive use of French in its 
debates and journals. The debate as to language aroSe 
in choosing a Speaker, and the remarks of one of the 
members have been preserved. Mr. Panet said: "I 
"will explain my mind on the necessity of the Speaker 
"we are about to choose should possess and speak 
"equally well the two languages. In which ought he 
"to address the governors — ^is it in the English or 
'IVench language? To solve the question, I ask 
"whether this colony is or is not an English colony? 
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'^Wh^t is the language of the sovereign and of the 
''legislature from whom we hold the constitution 
** which assembles us to-day? What is the general 
*' language of the Empire? Whal; is that of one part 
*'of our fellow-citizens? What will that of the other 
"and that of the whole province be at a certain epoch? 
'*I am a Canadian, the son of a Frenchman — my nat- 
**ural tongue is French; for, thanks to the ever-sub- 
**sistmg division between the Canadian and English 
** since the cession of the country, I have been able to 
** procure a little knowledge of that of the latter — ^my 
''testimony will not, therefore, be questioned. It is^ 
**then, my opinion, that there is an absolute necessity 
**that the Canadians, in course of time, adopt the Eng- 
**lish language, as the only means of dissipating the 
"repugnance and suspicionjs which the difference of 
"language would keep up between two peoples united 
"by circumstances and necessitated to live together; 
"but in the expectation of the accomplishment of 
"that happy revolution, I think it is but decent that 
"the Speaker on whom we may fix our choice, be one 
"who can express himself in English when he addresses 
'himself to the representative of our sovereign.'* A 
Speaker who knew both languages was chosen. 

The House was not in session a week until the in- 
compatibility of the two elements became apparent. 
The English-speaking members assumed airs of superi- 
ority to which neither their numbers nor ability gave 
them a claim, while the French regarded them with sus- 
picion and banded themselves together for mutual 
defence. Under the most favorable conditions it would 
have been difficult to get the two elements to work in 
harmony; unfortunately, conditions were not favor- 
able. War was going on between the Indian tribes of 
the southwest and the Americans. The authorities at 
Washington accused the British of secretly fomenting 
the strife. We know now, with the confidential corre- 
spondence between the Govemqr of Canada and the 
Inii>erial authorities before us, how false that charge 
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was, how sincerely anxious the British were to keep 
on good terms with th^ American Government, and 
how Lord Dorchester and his subordinates exerted 
themselves to avdid even the appearairce of oflEence. 
'They, however, could not control individual French- 
men, whose traditional idliance with the warring tribes 
and dislike of their English-speaking foes led them to 
assist the Indians in battling with the United States 
forces. Men suspected of acting thus were among the 
members of the Assembly, and their presence was 
resented by the English members.y^ A second and worse 
cause was the firm belief of the English that there was 
danger of Canada being reconquered by Prance. Prom 
the hour of its cession and for over a quarter of a cen- 
tury afterwards, that fear was dominant in the mSnds 
of the minority. That a French fleet would appear 
some mominf^ in the St. Lawrence, land an army, aiid, 
assisted by the ha^bitants, win Canada again for 
France, was a recurring di>ead whenever there was a 
prospect of war with that country. There was always 
a cry of wolf, of emissaries at work with Prench gold 
to seduoe the habitants from their allegianee, of plots 
afoot to recapture Quebec, of ofScers disguised as 
civilians coming from Prance. When the Assembly 
met, relations between Prance and Britain were, 
strained. The Prencb revolution had broken out, jMurty 
feeling was red-hot, and it was plain to aU,ihat only 
Pitt's great influence kept the two nations from flying 
at each others tfiroat. Just when nations^ feeling 
was glowing intensely, when English were English and 
IVench were Prench, with a meaning never before 
known, the Assembly met. They could not unite. The 
English professed to see on its bencfhes Prenehmen 
who were aliens, who were there to plot and soheme to 
overturn British rule, and unjustly imputing to every 
IVenchman the crimes that were being perjietrated 
and acclaimed in Paris. The Prench members, forced 
by prudence to suppress their resentment outwardly, 
were as flatly hostile. They insisted not merelv in 
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using French in debate, many could not do otherwise, 
knowing no Ikiglish, but in introducing bills in French, 
and in fixing the quorum at such a figure as made it 
impossible for the English members to be in a major* 
ity at any sitting. The governor, Dorchester, would * 
not submit to bills being sent to him fol* his assent in 
French, much less agree to the statutes being printed 
in that language, and asked the Imperial authorities 
as to whether he should take a bill laid before hdm in 
a foreign tongue. The instruction came back from 
London, that bills in French must be put into English 
before being submitted to him. 

When each ship that cast anchor off Caipe Diamond 
brought tidings of wors^ and worse excesses in France, 
when every institution, however venerable from age 
or association with all that men reverence, was being 
overthrown, when scaffolds were daily drentshed with 
blood, and every land was crowded with fugitives 
from the rule of Robespierre, came the announcement 
that France had declared war against Britain. The 
handful of English on the banks of the St. Lawrence 
realized their danger"^ and proceeded to take steps for 
defence. The governor ordered a levy of the militia. 
It was the second effort to call the habitants to arms 
under the British fisag. It was a paltry contingent he 
asked, 2,000 men. It was found impossible to make 
the levy. Disaffection found expression in riots and 
passive .resistance. The English banded themselves 
in loyal associations, and the government, having sus- 
pended the Habeas Corpus Act, was active in arresting 
susx>ected persons. This was to be expected under 
the circumstances, but it had the effect of hurrying the 
two races btto direct antagonism and of interruxxting 
the slowly healing process that had been going on 
before the ill-advised Act of 1791 was adopted. The 
French now had a mouthpiece and a rallying point in 
the new Assembly, and used their new power to 
cbstruct the measures the governor thought necessary. 
All this was natural. They would have been less than 
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men had they not yearned to get back under their 
own nation: they would have been less than French* 
men had the blood not run faster in their "veins as 
they heard of those victories of the French Bepublic . ■: 
that promised the displacing of English rule in Oan- ^ 
ada. Natural as all this was, Dorchester and his execu- "-'^^ 
tive could not swerve from the line of conduct the j 
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victory of Wolfe had made incumbent upon them. 
Sedition was sternly dealt with by imprisonment and^ 
expulsion from the country, and. all possible stejM , 
taken in prex>aration of invasion or a rising. It was 
a critical time, and only the victories won by the 
British fleet saved Canada from invasion. 

Unlike the i)eriod of the American' revolution, the 
priests gave no trouble. The horrible treatment of 3 
their fellow-priests in France overcame alike their 
bigotry and their nativism, and they clung to British 
rule as their only safety. It was the seigniors who 
were the thorn. The prosperity that had come to 
Quebec as the result of British rule had multiplied 
their receipts from the increasing number of their 
censitaires and the introduction of lumbering. They 
were no longer the beggarly idlers who sought charity 
from the British Government. The opening of the 
Assembly was their opportunity. They became mem- 
bers and were in their element in conducting intrigues 
to embarrass the authorities. Many had maintained 
correspondence with their family relatives in IVance, 
several had visited France: all were Anglophobes of 
an implacable type, yet deceitful and plausible towards 
the English. Fortunately for Lord Dorchester, they 
had lost their influence over the censitaires. The habi- 
tants had never liked them, and what respect they 
still showed was a survival of the fear implanted under 
the old regime. They openly complained of their re- 
morseless exactions. Under Frenph rule they could 
appeal to the advocate-general to keep the seigniors 
within bounds: now there was no restraining hand, 
and the habitants were clamant in their demand that 
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V be passed to protect them. The government 
■edHiuch a lew, but in an Assembly where the 
iors had so much influence, its iMuspsage was im- 
ble. The weakness that left the seigniors their 
il privileges is to be ranked among the causes 
li have produced the political difficulties which 
x>nt the Dominion. 

The Habitant Changes. 

fi development of the habitant is an interesting 
r. - Under the old rule he could hardly be called 
mer, for his income depended more on his employ- 
i by the fur-traders than on what he raised from 
and. Then his time was not his own. At any 
ent he was liable to be called out to serve as a 
er. In making forays on the English settlements 
in rei>elling Indian attacks much of his time was 
1 up. There was no encouragement for steady 
ttry, end as a matter of fact the work on the 
•tead was left largely to his wife and children. 
Iiabitant as we find him to^ay, in an economical 
■f is the product of English rule. It was under 
17, Carleton, Haldimand the transformation took 
» He lost his military character, he lost the 
olar habits of those engaged in the fur-trade, he 
Hie attribute of shiftlessness, of laziness, which 
da^ts and visitors spoke of as a marked feature in 
luuracter, and he bcicame, for the fir^t time in his 
ty, a farmer. Dwelling in the midst of his family 
t domestic virtues were unfolded which form so 
iSful a feature in the habitant home, while his 
ed earnings taught him his distinguishing thrift, 
irhich there w^as no encouragement during the 
d when a commissary of the King could empty 
lam. Between the habitant of the time of Louis 
and of George HE. the resemblance is slight. And 
iiabitant, created under English rule, is incompar- 
the finest tyi>e of th6 French people. In solid 
h— hoi^esty, industry, kindly disposition, polite- 
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ness — he cuuimands respect, and if the cause was re- 
moved which has kept him unprogressive, he would 
astonish those who decry him, for the habitant and his 
children are naturally bright and have the capacity - 
to take foremost place among the peoples c^ 
this continent. It is true their intellectual bears no 
proportion to their emotional and perceptive develop- 
ment, for they have been designedly kept in i^oranee 
to serve the purposes of priest and politician. When . 
the false lights of prejudice no longer distort the 
vision, when the bandages which have arrested hia 
mental growth have been torn away, when the Imbitent 
sees and thinks for himself, there will be a renaissance • 
in Quebec which will compel the wondfer and admira- 
tion of the world. Those who speak disparagingly sf .1 
the habitant are ignorant of the qualities which lie ! 
latent within him awaiting the touch of -the spirit of 
'Truth to spring into life. 

Misrepresentations of English Rule. 

The character of English rule from the conquest 
to the approach made to self-government in 1791 ii 
persistently misrepresented. One of the stock pic- 
tures of St. Jean Baptiate day pnliut and platform 
orators, is that of the French people at the Conquest, 
deserted, helpless, despairing, revived by the appear- 
ance among them of their adored pastors, who, holding 
aloft the cross, summoned them to save their national- 
ity by rallying around them. The people did -bo, and ' 
the priests protected them from the dasigna of tiM 
invader, defeated his efforts, and brought t^m in 
triumph to this hour — it was the priests who did it al^ 
saved their language, their nationality, their faith; 
trust in t^em for Uie future by eontanning to pn 
them implicit obedience. 

These appeals at the midsummer celebration an 
heightened by all the arts which the priests know hov 
to use with effect. Following the servicfl, eondostoil 
with all the pomp and solemnity available, the nratw.' 
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with a background that appeals to the senses, rich in 
color an<J design, begins by picturing the past under 
the Preneh regime, which he embellishes with deeds 
' and glories which are drawn from imagination, stnd 
then when he come6 to Canada passing under the Bri- 
tish he adroitly draws a veil to hide pretended horrors. 
Remember, he asks, who it was, when Jean Baptiste 
wius "crushed by calamity, sunk in despair, without a 
gleam of hope, he lay dying from injuries inflicted by 
the Protestant invader — ^I call upon you to remember 
who it was that came to him, and daring the wrath of 
the stranger, lifted his head, whispered a message of 
courage in his ear, healed his hurts, taught him to 
cherish his lan^^age and his faith, and finally so in- 
spired him with holy courage that he stood up before 
lus conqueror and demanded his rights ! All you French- 
Canadians possess is due to the priests. It was they 
who came' to your rescue in the hour of danger and 
saved you to be a nation, and here the oratoY pauses, 
crosses his hands upon his breast and bows his head, 
to intimate it is to men like him they are in debt. 
This representation that the British oppressed the 
habitant^ ^sotight to rob them of their faith and lan- 
gu&ge, is a deliberate x>erversion of what took place 
after the conquest. The instructions given by Lord 
•' Egremont to General Amherst when he invaded Can- 
ada in 1761 weye, that he was to make every exertion 
to attach the French settlers and to prevent their 
being ill-treated or annoyed in any way: to oflfer the 
royal protection to all alike with laudable gentleness. 
The instructions to Murray, Carleton, Haldimand were 
of similar tenor — they were to win the French by 
kindness to be loyal subjects of the King. It is a gross 
reflection on these men who carried Canada through a 
duigerous x>eriod, it is base ingratitude for all the 
beneflts they bestowed on the King's new subjects, to 
^, hold them up as bigoted tyrants who persecuted and 
:": robbed. The pictures now drawn by the priests and 
":- by those who curry for their support, of Canada after 
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the conquest^ is of course to magnify their office 
to incline the French-€anadians to blinder- obedience 
It is the same policy they follow in Ireland, in Polanc 
in the Catholic provinces of Germany. The nationaL 
ties differ, the course pursued by the priests is tti 
same, to pervert facts to make their people belies 
they have been their saviors. There' was cause ii 
Catholic countries in Europe brought under Protestani 
rulers for complaint of persecution; in Canada there 
was none. Let those who insinuate otherwise, produor 
evidence to bear them out. There never was a coa^ 
quered people so left to themselves, so tenderly treated,, 
so helped' to repair the losses of war. This being true, 
it is provoking to hear thfe priests of Quebec clainung 
to be the representatives of those who preserved and 
nourished the French-Canadians at the period when 
their allegiance was changed, and posing as their sav- 
iors. What is the record of these men who impute brut- 
ality, fanaticism, and persecution to British rule? In the 
days of New Prance, when Louis was king, what was 
the conduct of the priests? Do not the official records 
of those times kept by Catholics, prove beyond all con- 
tradiction, that they insisted on the government prose- 
cuting every Protestant who appeared, demanded that 
Protestant sailors be not permitted to sing their hymns 
in port, that Protestant merchants be not allowed to 
stay the winter months in Canada, hunted the holds of 
ships as they dropped anchor at Quebec for Protest- 
ants as if they were vermin, and when they caught 
any thrust them into prison, put them to the Tack, and 
got the civil authorities to slay them? Do the priests 
of to-day condemn. this in their predecessors? "Wotdd 
they not do the same if they dared? These are the 
men who prate about bigotry and heap odium on the 
British rulers who so petted the French-CanadiaiiSy 
conceded so much of- what they asked, deferred so 
much to their prejudices, that they have created . 
trouble for their successors. These are the men who, ' 
in order to add to their hold on their followers do i3x^ 
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beet to perpetuate divieions on the lines of race and 
cpeed, seeking in this new land, where each man has 
the ehance of making a fresh start in life, to maintain 
njedieval barriers between the sections of our popula- 
tion. Let those who have been misled into belie\'ing 
that the priests at the conquest rendered the services 
ciUimed by them, turn to the records of that period 
vid satisfy themselves. One priest of that time, not 
feweeeing how capital would be made by his brethren 
a century later out of the happenings of his day, has 
Jeft his testimony. He who soon after became Bishop 
*^^cssis, in a sermon delivered in the cathedral at Que- 
^^c, 27th June, 1794, said: ''The disorders which pre- 
,^^led in this colony (before the Conquest) ascended 
f^^o heaven, crying vengeance and provoking the 
^^Tn»ath of the Almighty. . . . God visited our 
^^coTXQtry with the horrors of war. ... It spread 
^^th.^ severest grief among all Christian families. 
^^Tlx«y all lamented their own unfortunate lot, and 
^ tlxat they" could not live where the kingdom of God 
threatened with destruction. Our conquerors 



■*^^Te looked upon with jealousy and suspicion, and 
**iiX'Ssq)ired only apprehension. People could noi per- 
"siiade themselves that strangers to our soil, to our 



"langtiage, our laws and usages, and our worship, 
'(. ""y^ould ever be capable of restoring to Canada what 
J. '*^*,^d lost by a change of master. Generous nation ! 
'^j^Wch has strongly demonstrated how unfounded 
^^^er^ those prejudices ; industrious nation ! which has 
^^<5oatributed to the development of those sources of 
,,^^lth which existed in the bosom of the country; 
^ #/ff^**flplary nation I which in times of trouble teaches 
f "•}) *^® world in what consists that liberty to which 
tijT ynen aspire and among whom so few knew its just 
"«^^^' kind hearted nation! which has received with 
tt^ inaiuch humanity the most faithful subjetjts most 
ci^M-^lly driven from the kingdom to which we form- 
^j^^ belonged; beneficent nation! which every day 
*^^^8 to Canada new proofs of liberality. No, no! 
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"you are not our enemies, nor of our properties which 
"are protected by your laws, nor of our holy religion 
"which yoQ respect. Forgive, then, this early mia- 
"conceptlan of a people who had not before the honor 
"of being acquainted with you; and if, after having 
"learned the subvecsion of the government and ths 
"destruction of the true worship in Prance, after har- 
"ing enjoyed for thirty-five years the mildness of 
"your sway, there are some amongst us so blind or 
"ill-intentioned, as to entertain the same suspicions, 
"and inspire the people with the criminal desire of 
"returning to their former masters, do not impute to , 
"the whole people what is the vice of a small number." 
Eleven years later, Denaut, who succeeded Pleasis 
ae bishop, in a letter to King Qeorge, refers to the 
prodigious advance q/ the province "Since Canada' 
"happily passed to the Crown of Great Britain." 
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Qaehec Thrown Open to Immigrcmts 



It will be recalled that the policy of Lord North, 

and it was endorsed •by his political opponents, was 

to keep Canada sealed against emigrants. To soldiers 

who had served their time and who wished to stay in 

Canada grants of land were given, mostly on the north 

shore of the St. Lawrence. below Quebec; to all others 

no encouragement was given to acquire land. It was 

the appearance of U. E. Loyalists and the necessity of 

providing for them that shattered the illusions of the 

borne authorities regarding emigration to Canada. 

2!he^ drift of that remarkable movement was towards 

^tario, yet streamlets trickled into Quebec. Men 

^th their families, who had been robbed of every- 

lifig by ttie successful Republicans, came in ships to 

'i^bec and pleaded for assistance. Most of them 

^^e forwarded to the Lunenburg district, but, com- 

^Jieing in 1792, a few were granted lots in Quebec, 

they at once set to work to clear them. The tid- 

which travellers west of Montreal brought of the 

^"v^h of thriving settlements, showed what was pos- 

^1^ in Quebec, and encouragement began to be given 

^Ixe people of the British isles to come over. From a 

fioy of exclusion the Quebec authorities rushed to the 

nr extreme. After refusing land grants for a gen- 

^on, they now began to dispense them without dis- 
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cretioii. Creatures who had official influence sought 
and obtained vast areas, ranging from 40,000 acres 
downwards. The first grant was made in 1795, and 
in the next fifteen years over two million acres were 
ceded to men who had not the remotest intention of 
cultivating the land, but sought its possession in the 
expectation of selling it to those who would. It was 
the first of the long series of land-grabs that have 
lasted to our own time, and the most harmful. The ; 
evil effects of this locking up of land in the hinds of 
those who held it in order to sell, were long felt, and 
discouraged emigrants remaining in Quebec. Had the 
land been granted only to those who would clear and ; 
cultivate it, a large English-speaking popiilatiou wouM 
have been planted in Quebec. When the new-comer 
found there were no free lots, that the land he yearned 
for had been conceded to some official or-politieal 
favorite, who asked a price for it, he passed onwardi 
to Ontario. The course of Canada's governments, from 
first to last, in dealing with its great heritage of virgin 
land, has been criminal. It trammelled the -develop- 
ment of all the Provinces, it blasted that of Quebec. 
Emigrant Ships. 
When the first ship came whose main purpose was 
the conveyance of emigrants cannot be ascertained. 
In 1817, the year when immigration assumed such pro- 
portion that a record of it was begun, vessels arrived 
with from 300 to 400, which indicates the tide had set 
in several years before that date. Prom 1790 ships 
landed families and groups of families who found 
homes in Quebec, but a steady stream of immi^ants 
did not set towards the St. Lawrence until 1815, ami 
high flood was not reached until 1820. The years 1823 
and 1824 were wet and cold, and where the people in 
the United Kingdom depended mostly on the potato 
they suffered from actual want. There was a rash to 
get away and ships bound for the St. Lawrence were 
packed. These poor people were land-hungiy and, on 
landing at Quebec, their first quest was to get lots. 
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The front ranges of the parishes along the great river 
were held by the habitants. The unoccupied land that. 
lay behind the French settlements was subject to rent, 
a word they had learned to dread. Back of the seig- 
niories there were vast expanses of wild land, which, 
had it been given out in free lots, would speedily have 
been taken up. The Government, however, had con- 
ceded it to placemen, who asked prices which the new- 
comers, whose capital lay in their sturdy arms and un- 
daunted courage, could not pay. The obstacle pre- 
sented by seigniorial rents was seized on by the major- 
ity who controlled the legislature to prevent those who 
came from the British isles finding homes in Quebec. 
The governor, Lord Dorchester, seeing the obstruction 
seigniorial tenure presented to the settlement of the 
province, proposed that not only all unsurveyed land 
be granted in free and common soccage, but that power 
be given seigniors to so convert their unconceded lands. 

The Fight Over Seigniorial Tenure. 

The French members strenuously opposed these pro- 
posalSy demanding parish low and seigniorial tenure 
be made universal. One of their arguments was, that 
free and common soccage tenure of land was conducive 
to Bepublicanism ! However, the governor had power 
enough to make that tenure the rule outside the seig-. 
niories, and no Crown lands were conceded after 1796 
except in free and common soccage. That did not 
settle the question. Notaries continued to draw deeds 
in the old form, and proprietors of ceded w:Id land 
claimed the privileges of seigniors. In resisting the 
change, the majority in the Assembly did not express 
the .desires of the habitants, who were a unit for the 
abolition of the feudal tenure. They Cv'^mplained that 
while the seigniors exacted rents beyond what the law 
allowed, they did* not maintain mills, that they refused 
to sell the best lands, keeping them for their timber, 
that they inserted a clause in deeds of sale rcNerving 
the timber on the lots, and that, owing to the rise in 
values, the fines, when they wished to sell, were made 
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excesaive. They wialied to become absolute owners of . 
their farms, and supported the proposed change iu the 
law. Composed largely of seigniors and membara in- 
fluenced by them, ^e Assembly was deaf to the de- 
mands of the habitants, who, ignorant of modes ■>£ pro- 
cedure and incapable of combination, were unable to 
bring the power they possrased to bear, ^le more in- 
sistent the demand that seigniorial rights be~abolished, 
the more resolute the Assembly became in making it a 
matter of patriotism to resist. Seigniorial tenure was 
French, meant French ascendancy and antonomy, and 
the exclusion from the land of the English. A London 
merchant, Alexander Ellice, had bought the most wrat- 
ern of the seigniories on the south shore of the St. 
Lawrence with the view of settling it with Scotch 
emigrants. On his son Edward inheriting the property 
he exerted himself to have the tenure changed, so that 
he conld sell lots in free and common soccage. His 
will was potent in the official circle at Quebec, and a 
bill was submitted in 1822 to empower any seignior to 
do so who wished. It was thrown out by the Assem- 
bly. Supported by petitions from the habitants, tiie 
bill was introduced anew in 1825, and was - again 
strangled. Seeing it was hopeless to obtain le^sUt- 
tion in Quebec, the authorities did the next "best, they 
got an Act passed by the Imperial Parliament declar- 
ing that all lands in Quebec outside the seigniories, 
were of English tenure. Here again, a great oppor- 
tunity was lost by the Imperial authorities to abolish 
the French tenure, which remained to blight the pros- 
pects of the habitants for another quarter of a eentmy. 
The passage of this Act was made a grievance by the 
French members of the Assembly, One of its leaders, 
Viger, declared "the tenures bill caused the greatest 
"discontent, because it destroyed at once the system 
"which we considered extended to the whole Pro- 
"vince, and which had been acted upon ever since the 
"conquest." 

It is proper to note that had Quebec continued nndel? 
France, the seigniorial system would have been abol- 
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ished, for its rulers had come to perceive what a blight 
it was in a new country. Louis XV. refused to make 
• grants of that nature, and steps were begun to re-unite 
unsettled seigniories to the public domain. When 
Cai>e Breton came to be settled its lands were held 
en routure. 

How the New Settlers Were Used. 

The placing of all unconceded land outside French 
law benefitted the settlements along the United States 
frontier, for immigrants sought them out. So long as 
these settlements were weak and struggling, and sei>- 
arated from the parishes by an almost impenetrable 
belt of forest, little heed was paid them by ^e French 
leaders, but the opening of the Craig road and the 
knowledge that they were growing and prosperous 
developed unsleeping hostility. Every recommenda- 
tion of the governors to assist them was ignored^ and 
when it was suggested the newcomers had a right to 
be represented in the legislature the French members 
-would not hear of it. Quebec was for the French alone. 
The language used in the Assembly was that these 
English-speaking farmers were /'strangers and intrud- 
ers,*' who -were fiot to be recognized in any Way. The 
motive in opposing change of tenure and refusing to 
recognize the Eastern Townships settlers was the same 
that led th^ Assembly in 1823 to reject a proposal to 
unite vnth Upper Canada, as expressed by its leaders, 
namely, that it would endanger the peculiar laws and 
institutions of the French. Li a joint letter of Papin- 
eau and Neilson it was hinted the newcomers should 
unite with Upper Canada. 

The open and persistent hostility of the French 
leaders in the Assembly towards the English-speaking 
settlements was consistent from theif point of view. 
Their ardent desire was to preserve Quebec for their 
own people. Secretly, for it was dangerous to avow 
it, they cherished the hope of its becoming a French 
Bepublic. In all this they did exactly what English- 
men would have done placed in a like position. If 
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open to blame, it was tliat in seeking ends tliat apoko 
of love of race and country, they covered their purpose 
by hypocritical professions of loyalty to the British 
Crown and Constitution. No greater stickler for 
British rights ever appeared than Papineau, yet wiat 
he demanded for the habitant he refused to the English 
farmers. The sight of men protesting they were de- 
prived of the privileges that were theirs under the 
British constitution, while working to restore French 
domination, was not edifying, and yet that is the sum 
and substance of the course pursued by the Assembly 
until its days were ended by the rebellion. 

The adoption of the Tenures Act drew a sharp line 
of demarcation between parish and township, silencing _ 
all questions as to the nature of the tenure of the land 
lying outside the seigniories, and confirming the belief 
of the settlers in the townships that French law did not 
run within their bounds. The words of the Hon. J. W. 
Horton, one of the oldest of the township settlers, when 
examined by the House of Commons in 1825 were liter- 
ally true, "English law prevailed throughout the Pro- 
"vince of Quebec between 1763 and 1774, and, so far 
"as regards the townships, has never been repealed," 
The Men Who Pulled the Wires. 

To all appearance it was Papineau and Viger who 
led the opposition to changing the tenure of the. land 
and in denying the English farmers their constitutional 
rights as British subjects but, in reality, it was the 
priests who instructed them what to do, and gave them 
the support which made their opposition formidable. 
Their motive was selfish — one of self-interest. In 
1821 the Assembly adopted a resolution in favor of 
extending the seigniorial system to all lands within 
the Province of Quebec. Onlookers saw in their action 
merely an expression of nativism. The resolution was - 
urged by the priests, embodied their wish, and secured 
their effective infiuence. The Quebec Act distinctly 
specified that their right to tax did not go beyond the 
parishes in existence at the date of the Act. Therefore, 
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the priests not only exerted themselves to defeat the 
movement to abolish the old tenure, pulling every wire 
and playing on every prejudice to attain their end, 
which was not only to maintain the seigniorial sys- 
tem where established, but to enwrap in it every acre 
in the province. To the hurt of the habitant they 
opposed the abolition of feudal tenure, fooling him by 
cries of patriotism, and did not relax their opposition 
until, thirty years later, statutes passed by subservient 
politicians enabled them to defy the prohibitive pro- 
vision of the Quebec Act as to levying their dues on 
lands held in free and common soccage. 



CHAPTER VI. 



Development of the Nationalist Idea 



Excepting Craig, the governors between the depar- 
ture of Dorchester and the coming of D^Uiouaie were 
no credit to the English name. Their greed was 
excelled only by their pettiness of mind. A g:i-eat 
man can wield despotic power to benefit those over 
whom he is set, a weak one will descend to acts so 
despicable that resentment is colored with disgust. It 
has to be admitted the period of their rule was trying. 
The French revolution had done in Quebec "what the 
American revolution had failed to bring abourt— it had 
brought into being a band of Republicans, men who 
were enthusiastic in their belief that merely changing 
the form of government would transform everything. 
Their ardent minds yearned to make Quebec a Repub- 
lic, and in this they were encouraged by the French 
Minister at Washington. Something like the clan- 
destine communication between the exiled Stuarts and 
the Scottish Jacobites was opened by these French- 
Canadian Republicans with Genet and his successors, 
who encouraged them with promises and some money. 
Of more importance was the knowledge that the 
Americans along the frontier were ready to flock over 
at the first intimation of the red flag being unfurled. 
Had Washington, who was then President, given the 
slightest encouragement there would have been a 
second invasion by the valley of the Richelieu. After 
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the revolution came the rise of Napoleon. It is im- 
possible in our fiay to realize the dazzling effect his vic- 
tories had on the French mind. Although far renjoved 
from the scene of his triumphs, and imperfectly in- 
formed of them, the French-Canadians exulted in him, 
looking upon him as the hero of their race. Spontane- 
ously the belief grew in their hearts that he would be 
their deKverer, that part of his invincible army was 
sure to cross the seas to Canada. While the French 
were intoxicated with the achievements of that mar- 
vellous soldier and eager to welcome his legions, the 
English were as decided in their detestation of him, 
their hatred being unjustly extended to the French 
people. What approach haa been effected between 
French and English during the rule of Murray and 
Carleton was obliterated by distrust and hatred. The 
ruling class of Quebec and Montreal looked on the 
French as traitors at heart, ready to side with the 
tyrant who was menacing the existence of England, 
• and, unfortunately, by their haughty bearing and their 
high-handed acts in averting the danger they supposed 
existed, intensified the Anglophobe sentiment. Who- 
ever would know the temper of these times, let him 
read the records of the Assembly and the despatches 
of the Governors. The squabbles over trifles, the irri- 
tating attitude of the Assembly, the mean tyrannies of 
the official class, were the straws that indicated the 
tense feeling that divided the two races. If an excep- 
tion be attempted in the case of Craig, it can only be 
on the score that, unlike his predecessors and success- 
ors, he was not self-seeking, and had a sincere desire 
to advance the interests of the Province. Yet the well- 
meaning old soldier, who tried to rule a Province as 
he had done his regiment, did more to estrange the 
contending nationalities than all the others. The party 
that had been formed before he came, on the platform 
of our religion, our language, our laws, our usages, 
was consolidated by the course he pursued. Hence- 
forth the majority in the Assembly had one object in 
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view, to gain the f^oveniiiient of Quebec for them- 
selves. 

Perhaps tlie most foolish nicaiis to which Ae gover- 
nors tesorted, to defeat a purpose that ■was palpable, 
was their endeavor to enlist the priesthood on their 
side. The attitude to be taken by Protestant rulers 
towai-ds the priests b so plain that there is no excuse 
for their going wrong. As the ministers of j section 
of their fellowmen, they are entitled to the same pro- 
tection as is extended to other clergymen. To go fur- 
ther, is to place themselves in a false position. The 
Protestant ruler who looks upon the priests as a de- 
positary of political power, and negotiates with them 
in order to obtain their support, is a party to an im- 
moral proceeding, for two reasons. First, he is a 
traitor to those principles the term Protesjant repre- 
sents; second, he does wrong to the priests in asking 
them to use their spiritual power to advance temporal 
ends. Yet of this criiiie against the body politic; this 
sin against God, every governor, save Dalhousie and 
Craig, before the union, was guilty. Since the union, ' 
when personal gave « ay to representative government, 
every party leader stands equally convicted, for, -to this 
hour, it has been their policy to win the influence of 
the priesthood to their side. In no other ivay Could 
such effective aid be obtained for the time being: in 
no other way is the ])riee of aid so pernicious to the 
welfare of the people. It is a. simple statement of 
acknowledged facts, that in all s'lch negotiations, 
whether either a go\'ernor, a leader of a party, or an 
ordinary politician approached cure, bishop, or able- 
gate, the ecclesiastic exacted in return some concession 
to the organization of which he is a member. They 
could not do otherwise In accepting orders they sank 
their individuality, merging their interests in those of 
the greatest of all close corporations, becoming its 
passive agents, looking to its advancement as the pur- 
pose of their lives, and always remembering that, while 
they would pass away, the organization, whose crea- 
tures they are, would exist after them, and therefore. 
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ever to have an eye to plan for its supremacy, however 
remote the realization of the plan might be. The men 
of the world who came asking for their favor had only 
a temporary purpose to serve, and cared not for those 
who were to come after them so long as Jheir personal 
ends were met. The advantages they craved and ob- 
tained perished with them.. Not so with the black 
robes with whom they had dealings. The favors got in 
return for those the priests gave were not for them- 
selves, but for their organization, and were permanent. 
The ruler or the politician had a momentary, a selfish 
purpose to serve: the priest looked solely to the 
aggrandizement of the vast systenf in whose hand he 
"^ was a staff. The early history of Canada exemplifies 
this as that of no other country, and does so because 
it is a solitary instance of a large Catholic population 
being ruled for four score years by a hafndful of Pro- 
testants, and when the non-Catholics did come to' out- 
number the Catholics, the latter, from their coherence, 
continued to hold the balance of power. The records 
I have' now to quote tell one story — of the extremity 
of politicians being made the opportunity of the priests, 
of -how they have grown in power and prerogative 
through the subserviency of politicians who made alli- 
ance with them to promote their individual interests or 
those of their party. How great the concessions have 
been only those can realize who compare what the 
priests were in the days of Murray and Carleton with 
what they are now. Then tKey were dependent on the 
will of the civil magistrate : to-day they dictate their 
desii:es to cabinets and legislatures. 

Like too many Englishmen who find themselves in a 
Dew country. Sir Guy Carleton desired to reproduce 
the institutions of the country he left without con- 
rid ering difference in circumstances. England had an 
feitablished Church, therefore Canada ought to have 
one. That a Church could be maintained without 
tit^Jhes was, to the ruling class of the reign of George 
I^faiiNd as inconceivable as that the Crown should not 
^^^"^■iinate bishops and present to benefices. For lack 
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of members there was no Anglican Church to establish, 
80 for half a century each succeeding governor tried-to 
mould the Church of Rome to suit his ideas. One after 
another labored under the notion that it was possible 
to form the same relation between that Church in Que- 
bec and the Crown, as existed between the Crown and 
the Anglican Body in England. Sir Guy would have 
only Canadian-born priests, have them licensed and 
presented to n pariah by the King's representative, wTio 
was also to have a veto on the choice of a bishop, and 
on their presentation, cure and bishop alike must take 
the oath as to the Kind's supremacy. In making the 
priests dependent upon the Crown, the early governors 
saw a guarantee for the permanence of British posses- 
sion. The priests humored the idea, for if the CroWn 
placed itself in such close relationship to them they 
perceived a means of regaining the statns they had 
under the French kings, and after events proved their 
shrewdness. They never exerted their influence tQ help 
a governor without securing an advantage for their 
order. 

Carleton was insistent that the priests should be 
Canadian born and educated, because he looked upon 
the priests who had come from Prance with suspicion. 
The danger of his time was the re-conquest of Canada, 
and he regarded the French priests as spies, &s agents 
of King Lonis, plotting -to overthrow the existing state 
of affairs. To get rid of them was his purpose, and in 
this he «'as aided by the jealousy that existed between 
the French and the Canadian priests. The former 
despised the latter for their illiteracy and I'usticify; 
the Canadians, resenting these airs of superiority, 
assisted the governor in finding excuses for furnishing 
them with passage on board the first ship boqnd for 
France, and he, before long, got what he planned, a 
native-bom and home-educated priesthood. "What Wft8~ 
the result of this meddJing with the internal manage- 
ment of an ecclesiastical society? The governor came 
under obligation to the priests, and the first pricA 
exacted was including in the Quebec Act their old 
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authority to tax and tithe. That was the forerunner 
of a hundred similar bargains. Whenever governor or 
politician approached priest or bishop to get support, 
the price paid has been at the expense of the country 
at large. Had Carleton not sought the aid of the 
priesthood, the Quebec Act would not have included 
Article 5. In the subsequent period, when the danger 
to the continuance of British rule came from within, 
not from without, governors and their advisers again 
relied on the priests for help, who were their spies, 
reporting what was going on among the disaffected, 
each recurring obligation involving some fresh con- 
cession* 

For half a century after the conquest the priest- 
hood were dependent on the goodwill of the State. 
The newly-appointed bishop did not exercise his func- 
tions until he waited on the governor, obtained his 
approval of his appointment, and had taken the oath 
of allegiance ; he could not erect parishes and the high- 
est legal authority was against him in presenting to 
parishes without obtaining the governor's leave. The 
language of the royal instructions was definite, ''that 
**no person whatsoever is to have holy orders con- 
*'ferred upon him or to have the care of souls, without 
**a license first and obtained from the governor." The 
principle to guide the governors in dealing with the 
priests was laid down in these words: **A toleration 
"of the free exercise of their religion, but not the pow- 
*'ers and privileges of it as an Established Church.'* 
In consideration of political services, irregularities in 
matters of patronage were winked at, and to bind the 
bishop to the service of the British Government a 
yearly salary from the Imperial treasury was allowed 
him. Contrast Bishop Denaut, ready to adopt a scheme 
that would have given the governor a voice in the tem- 
poral management of his diocese, with Archbishop 
Bourget, placing the State beneath the heel of the 
priest, and the extent of the change in the condition 
and spirit of Quebec ecclesiastics, that took place 
within sixty years, will be realized. 
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The breaking out of the war of 1812 came oppor- 
tunely for the priesthood. The new danger caused 
the executive to seek their assistance, and the plan 
devised by Craig, to bring the priests under direct 
control of the governor, was abandoned. The yearly 
allowance from the Imperial treasury of $1,000 to 
Bishop Plessia was raised to $5,000, and, what he 
valued more than the additional money, the warrant 
for his salary, in 1813, was no longer made out in 
favor of "the superintendent of the Romish Church," 
for the existenoe of a bishop had not hitherto been 
officially recognized, but in favor of "the Roman 
Catholic hishop of Quebec," and so giving him, for 
the first time since the conquest, a legal status as such. 
Reduced to choosing between the rule of the American 
Republic and that of Britain the priests had no hesita- 
tion in deciding for the latter, so that Prevost's bland- 
ishments were superfluous. Indeed, they neither on 
this nor any previous occasion rendered any service 
to the Crown of special moment. The claim that it was 
due to the priests that Canada did not join in the 
American revolution, that the madness of the French 
uprising against monarchy did not spread to Quebec, 
that they prevented an invasion during Napoleon's 
I'eign, that they held back the habitants from assisting 
the Americana in the war of 1812, will not bear examin- 
ation. In each instance they acted as their own inter- 
ests required and without regard to the advantage of 
Britain. In each of the four opportunities the French- 
Canadians had to rise against Britain, it was obvious. 
the pi'iests wei'e going to profit, more by remaining 
under British riUe than in passino; under that of Robes- 
pierre, of Napoleon, or of the United Sttttes. Under 
such conditions it was easy to pose as the friends of 
Britain and to accept money and legal concessions for 
pretended services. Two instances of toleration of thia 
period are often quoted^ — the use of the Recollet and 
Jesuit churches for Protestant worship in Montreal and 
Quebec. These would indeed have been notable in- 
stances of toleration had these chapels belonged *« the 
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RecoUets or the Jesuits. 'T^ie properties in question 
belonged to the British Government, having been con- 
fiscated at the conquest, provision being made for the 
maintenance of the surviving members, who lingered 
around the old buildings until their death. 'In Pro- 
testants having placed at their disposal by the governor 
for the purpose of worship rooms in buildings whose 
title was vested in the Crown, there was nothing re- 
markable, and a present of candles to the old men in 
charge was a kindly compliment. 

With the close of the. war of 1812 came a change 
in the tone of the bishop and his assistants. The con- 
ciliatory, submissive attitude faded, replaced by a 
gradually increasing haughtiness. Concessions ceased 
to.be humbly prayed for, they were demanded, and 
the arrogance which ended in making the priesthood 
"Hictator in temporal affairs began to appear. This 
was due partly to Prevost's policy of flattering and 
fawning, but more to the influence of those French 
priests who fled to Canada from the, horrors of the 
revolution. They were given a cordial welcome a.^ 
objects of pity by the authorities, who made provision 
for their living in comfort while in exile. Such of 
them as were Sulpicians were granted nn allowance out 
of the revenues of the seigniory of Montreal. These 
foreign priests, the product of the worst period of 
Bourbonism, with inflated notions of the superiority 
of their order, and contempt for the common people, 
infected the native clergy with new notions of their 
importance— told them they were imposed upon by 
their English masters, who could not dispense with 
their support. It was advice to be expected from 
priests who had influenced the counsels of France un- 
der successive kings, and whose lives and spirit had 
aided in provoking the greatest national^ convulsion 
Europe has known. Their influence in Quebec was 
malign. 

While those w^ho held the reins of government at 
Quebec labored under the delusion that the priests 
could be made their instruments, they, with stupid 
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fatuity, strove to fasten on Canada a church establish- 
ment similar to that of England. Grants^ of public 
money were made to pay salaries to a bishop and 
clergy, a cathedral was built at Quebec, and a chapter 
contemplated, and it was looked upon as feasible to 
levy tithes upon all Protestants imtil such time as the 
fend set aside as clergy reserves should yield aiT income. 
Had these plans been carried out, the strange spect^iclc 
would have been presented of a Pro'vincc h.'iving two 
sets of clergymen supervised by the State, and both 
subsidized out of the public purse. 

A vivid conception of the ecclesiasnli^nl situation 
before the war of 1812 is obtained firoia n memorial 
by Bishop Mountain to the Imperial authorities. He 
complained that Plessis, coadjutor of Denaut, had 
assumed the title of Bishop of Quebec, in defiance of 
the King's patent which gave him (Mountain) thai 
title, and was claiming a pre-eminence that was never 
contemplated nor intended, by styling himself **Mon- 
**signeur Sa Grandeur, Eeverendissime et illustris- 
**sime," and did so by virtue of a bull from the Pope. 
He had extended his episcopal authority over Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, what is now Ontario, and had 
been appointing priests, including French emigraift 
priests, to parishes, which was expressly against the 
King's regulation that no person should be given a 
parish without a license from the governor. Bishop 
Mountain gave warning that while he would not vrish 
to see the Roman Catholics deprived of any privileges 
necessary to their worship, he could not hide from 
himself the belief that unless the gradual extension of 
priestly authority were checked, the Eoman Catholic 
i*eligion would be to all intents and purposes the estab- 
lished religion of the country, and would be raised to 
a pre-eminence that was never contemplated nor in- 
tended. Lord Hobart, then in charge of the colonies, 
in reply to this complaint, advised Governor MUnes to 
notify Plessis of the "impropriety of his assuming new 
''titles or the exercise of any additional powers." At- 
torney-General Sewell had interviews with Plessis, and 
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of two of these, reports have been preserved. Sewell 
did his best to impress Plessis with the fact that the 
King was the head of the State, and that the bishop 
could exercise no more tempoi:al power than the King 
conferred upon him. With his spiritual jurisdiction 
the government had no desire to interfere, but in all 
other matters he was under British, not French or 
papal law. Plessis resented this, asking, Did not canon 
Jaw obtain t No, answered Sewell, you are under the 
laws administered by the King's courts. Plessis was 
told he could not order a tax; he could not even fix 
the fees for baptisms, marriages, and funerals. These 
charges were to be regulated entirely by the people of 
each parish. The bishop expressed a desire to control 
expenditures upon the building and repairing of 
churches and parsonages. The Attorney-General re- 
plied that these were civil matters; that the people 
had to do with them, and that all contestations re- 
specting them were cognizable, not in Roman, but in 
the King's courts. Plessis then demanded authority 
over the schools. The reply was, **This is impossible." 
He also wanted to be empowered to erect parishes. 
The Attorney-Gteneral answered that the parishes were 
certainly ecclesiastical divisions ; but inasmuch as civil 
authority ran concurrent with ecclesiastical authority 
in the parishes the Crown could not concede the right 
to create parishes to any bishop, whether Protestant 
or Catholic. What Attorney-General of our times 
would take the stand Sewell did in these memorable 
interviews t 

With the restoration of peace in 1814 the obstruc- 
tive tactics of the Assembly grew increasingly offen- 
sive to the executive. Given a representative Assembly 
French and Catholic, and a nominated Council English 
and Protestant, what other result could there be than 
strife t The bills that originated in the Assembly 
the Council vetoed; those the Council sent down were 
rejected. There was no intermediary to bring the 
two together, for there was no Cabinet, no Ministers 
responsible to the Assembly for the measures intro- 
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ilut;c(l, or for the oonduet of business. The Assent- 
lily waH independent of the Council and the Council 
i)f the AHHembly, and each regarded the other as its 
cHPniy. Then, back of both, was an executive council, 
rrN|j(inHih1(^ to neither and having a veto power over 
li'tlh. 

Is it wise to (?ive self-government to a people who 
iiisiy use it in endeavors to free themselves from their 
fillc(;ifincc to the Tuition that bestows the boon! The 
liislory of Quebec answers So. The well-meant gift 
of .the Imperial tiovenuiient of an elementary form of 
representative institutions worked out badly for the 
people intended to be benefited, and ted to endless 
comiilicationij and difficulties to the British authorities. 
I [confess 1 shrink from the task of outlining the events 
whii'h ended in the rebellion of '37- '38, for to bin-x who 
dcsir-fs to think well not only of his countrymen; but of 
Ihe Krcneh who had been, by the rude force of war, 
(•ntrusted to their eare, in the events between Craig's 
H'lminiKtratton and that of Colborne, there is little that 
is creditable to cither nationality. However, in trac- 
iii*; the causes nhich have led to the stamping out of 
the Kn^fli.sh-spcaking settlements, an outline of the 
events of this period cannot be avoided. 

For the detestable struggle which came into being at 
the organizing of the first Assembly, but which did 
not become palpable until 1800, nor acute until about 
1«20, the Act of 1791 is responsible. It wfts a half- 
hearted measure. Had it handed over the govern- 
ment of Quebec to representatives of the majority of 
its inhabitants, that would have meant the loss of the 
Province to the Crown, for it would have been speed- 
ily converted into a French Republic. That was fore- 
seen by Pitt, and a compromise made. The French, 
were given a voice in the government, but to a nom- 
inated council, and to the governor and his executive 
eouncil was entrnsted a reserve power to enable thenv- 

to preserve the Province to the Crown. This arrange ■ 

mcnt could not fail to. breed trouble. The Frenoh^En 
zealous in seeking their independence, were constantly ^ 
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thwarted by the council and^he executive, until gov- 
ernor and council came to be distrusted and hated by 
the French. , 

The period between the peace of 1814 and 1837 is 
commonly spoken of as a struggle for constitutional 
liberty, and gratitude expressed to Papineau and his 
colleagues for the part they played. Men, who ought 
to know better, are still heard repeating: We ace 
enjoying what they fought for. If we were enjoying 
what Papineau and his associates fought for, we would , 
be living in a French Republic. The confusion of 
ideas regarding the period in question is extraordin- 
ary. Because the French professed a zeal for con- 
stitutional forms, they were fighting for the freedom 
Britons love: because the English of those days 
opposed them, they were the abettors of tyranny. 
Why be misledvby names and cries? Is it conceivable 
that Papineau was the representative of freedom, and 
Dalhousie of despotism? Is it not more consonant 
with fact and common-sense, to say Papineau plotted 
to overthrow British rule and Dalhousie resisted to 
maintain it? It is nothing new to seek treasonable 
ends under the cloak of zeal for the British constitu- 
tion. In these days we see, in Ireland and India, 
the leaders in movements to break the Imperial tie 
using that device. Given a body of men eager to 
change rulers, entrusted with legislative powers by 
the government they are opposed to, how could they 
undermine that government except under constitu- 
tional forms? Force being out of the question, Papin- 
eau and his party had to keep within the letter of the 
law. The end they had in view was the overthrow 
of British rule, which was, from their standpoint, a 
patriotic undertaking. To achieve their purpose, they 
had the legislative powers conceded to them by the 
Acts of 1774 and 1791, and they used them skilfully 
and persistently. In the Assembly their course was 
the simple one of obstruction. Whatever the governor 
asked, they refused — ^when they dared; whatever the 
Council enacted affecting their cause, they rejected. 
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Necessarily they hod to do all this on conatitutional 
lines, and so it came they had to use British parlia- 
mentary terms and procedure in their efforts to over- 
throw British institutions. They sought to kill Eng- 
lish rule in Quebec with the weapon the British Gov- 
ernment had confidingly put into their hand. To illus- 
trate how they worlied take the one prominent gnev- 
ance of the French members, that they were denied 
the distribution of the Crown revenue — meaning 
thereby the annual grant allotted by the home autlior- 
ities for the payment of the salaries of officials. In the 
Assembly debates no disguise was made as to the 
motive for the demand— that it would place in the 
hands of the French members the power to take away 
the salaries of the English-speaking officials, who, as 
a result, \vould have to resign, when they wonld fill 
the vacancies from among their own number. Suc- 
cessive governors perceived what the Assembly sought, 
and rejected their oft-repeated demand. The demand 
of the Assembly was perfectly copstitutional, and its 
refusal just as unconstitutional. The dispute, however, 
was not academic, it was one of fact. Those who mode 
the demand sought, under the cloak of zeal for con- 
stitutional government, to deal a fatal blow to British 
rule, and those who denied the demand acted accord- 
ing to the dictate of self-preservation. Becanse the 
legislature made a constitutional demand it did not 
follow its members had a constitutional end in view. 
Their motive has to be considered. Take another in- 
stance. The Assembly demanded that the Crown lands 
be entrusted to their charge. What was their motive f 
They did not conceal it. They wanted to stop the 
flow of English-speaking settlers into the townships. 
Did Dalhousie act as a tyrant or as a true servant 
of the government he represented, when he put his 
foot down, and said "No," with emphasis, he would 
keep the control of the waste lands in the hands of 
the executive and go on inducing English-speakii^ 
immigrants to take up their abode in Quebect It 
was the same with a score of other nomintj constita- 
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tional grievances. It was a violation of British 
constitutional preciedent for Craig, and, after him, 
Dalhousie, to carry on the government by means of 
loans from the military chest, yet they had either to 
do so or quit their residences and take the first ship 
for England. Look under the surface of the political 
agitation of these times, blow away the smoke a!>out 
constitutional grievances, and there will be seen an 
ably led and energetic majority using any pretence 
and any catchword to attain the object of their desire 
— Quebec for the French — and a pitiably small min- 
ority striving to preserve Quebec as a British pvsscs- 
sion. ^ Both were right from their own standpoint. 
Nothing was more natural than that the French should 
use the power given them by the Act of 1791 to 
endeavor to drive the English out. They only did 
what the English would have done had they been in 
their place. On the other hand, how could the offi- 
cials entrusted by the Crown with the preservation 
of Canada to Britain, do otherwise than they did in 
thwarting the efforts of the French? Wolfe's vic- 
tory placed both in a false position. Under the pre- 
tence of zeal for the British constitution the French 
sought to overthrow British rule, while those in office 
had to break constitutional law to defeat them. 

When appeals were made by the Assembly to the 
Imperial Parliament regarding the high-handed acts 
of governors in conducting the affairs of the Province 
without their consent, it was impossible for the home 
authorities to justify the King's representatives; their 
conduct was plainly unconstitutional, yet they 
acknowledged that force of circumstances justified 
their irregularities, that, had they not overriden the 
will of the Assembly, British ascendancy would have 
been undermined. Dalhousie may be represented in 
two lights — as a dictator, putting under his feet the 
constitution in order to tyrannize the French, or as 
a patriot, who dared to break the letter of the law to 
keep the British flag flying from Cape Diamond. 

Until within a year or so of the rebellion, I know 
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of no evidence that the French leaders intended re- 
sorting to force. Thej- believed they conld attain 
their pni-pose by no embarrassing the executive that 
British Kovcnniicnt noiild become impossible, and the 
l*i-ovin<-c be abandoned to themselves. Their course 
was shaped to bring iibout a deadlock — a crisis, when 
the English executive Monld have to confess inability 
to longer conduct public affairs and hand over the 
reins to them. K^■ery obstacle they could devisfe was 
placed in the way of »ucceRsi\e governors and their 
advlHcrH, and no artilice left untried to make them 
odious ill the eyes of the habitantN. Grievances weje 
hatched by the ddzeli. Whoevei' had a complaint to 
make against an English-speaking official was invited 
to lay it before the Assembly, and payment promised 
for his loss of time in doing so. Even the judges 
were not exempt. They were described as minions 
of the governor, who gave judgment according to his 
instructions and not according to law. The crown of 
all their giievances, was the complaint that the Assem- 
bly was denied power to organize a court which would 
try and sentence the officials they impeached. For 
thirty years the Assembly and the executive were in 
open strife, with brief periods of truce, as during Pre- 
vost and Kempt *s terms of office. One side demanding;, 
the other refusing, the one thwai-ting ihc other, and all 
the while the two races drifting farther apart. The 
origin of the dUfrust which still exists between French 
and English is a coMfinuance of the feeling of this 
unhappy period, for the evidence goes to show that 
until the fatal gift of a legislative Assembly there was 
no open enmity between the two races. 

The Members of the Assembly. 

The sort of members who made up that Assembfy 
should be understood. The pall of ignorance that 
overhung the parishes when they passed under Brit- 
ish rule had in no degree been lifted. In 1801 a well- 
meant attempt -^vas made to establish a system of •le- 
mentary schools. It was defeated by the priests. 
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Unless given control of the schools they would prevent 
their people* attending them, and so the plan failed. 
The revenue derived from the Jesuit estates was avail- 
able for such a purpose, and that from the seigniory 
of Montreal could also be brought in, so that there 
was no financial difficulty in giving the Province a 
school system. The obstacle in the way of teaching 
the children of the habitants to read and write was 
the priests, who took the stand that the education of 
their people must be left in their hands. To this 
the British authorities would not consent, and up to 
1845, so far fis education was concerned, the parishes 
were as Va-udreuil had left them. 

The Habitant. 

The habitant's childlike ignorance of the world out- 
side his own Province, his utter unconsciousness, of the 
nature of public affairs, excited the surprise of every 
Visitor. There was no cause for surprise.- For gener- 
ations he had been confined to a secluded part of the 
world, outside the community of other nations; with 
the one country to the south of him, that bordered his 
own, he had been prevented, by brutal penalties, from 
having intercourse. What he knew of other countries 
and i)eoples was what his priest chose to tell him or 
what he heard from some stray soldier of Old France. 
For centuries he and his fathers had been taught they 
were the creatures of their King, that it was their duty 
to obey him and give their services whenever he called 
upon them. Of self-government they had no concep- 
tion. Of the British constitution they knew less than 
of the Koman decretals. It was the King's province to 
govern, that of the priest to tell them what to believe. 
Take such a people, confined to a hermit corner of the 
earth, trained generation after, generation by jpriest 
and ruler to blind obedience to throne and church, and 
it is no matter for surprise that an acute observer so 
late as 1840 found the ignorance and credulity of the 
habitant unbounded, so that he had ceased to wonder 
they became the victims of the agitators who stirred 
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up rebellion. Lieut-Governor Milnes described the 
habitants as iMustrious, peaceable, and well-disposed, 
but liable to be misled by artful and designing men, 
and there has never ceased a succession of designing 
men trying to elevate themselves into office by playing 
on the prejudices of the peasantry of Quebec. The 
marvel is that, brought up during the French regime 
under a system of repression, the habitant retained his 
brightness of apprehension, his liveliness of spirit. 
Only the happy genius of a superior race preserved him 
from sinking into the apathy, the sullenness of the Bus- 
sian serf. To offer to a people so long hemmed in from 
the world around, in whose natures had been ingrained 
the lesson that they were bom to be ruled, the splendid 
boon of self-government was folly, for they neither 
comprehended it nor knew how to use it. The few edu- 
cated men in the Province, however, saw in it an un- 
locked for opportunity to obtain a voice in the gov- 
ernment of the Province, and the priests a means of 
benefitting themselves. In the first Assembly were a 
few of the habitant ^lass but they were incapable of 
taking part. Had it been otherwise, had an Assembly 
of habitants been constituted, with their ingrained 
deference for authority, the governors might possibly 
have been able to make the Act of 1791 workable. 
Instead of habitants, the House was largely made up 
of lawyers and notaries, with an occasional physician, 
or seignior. The habitants having no political opin- 
ions, no conception, in fact, of representative govern- 
ment, the educated members took them in hand to 
instill in their minds the views they wished them to 
hold. The political speech after mass became an in- 
stitution, and hearing no other views, and unable to 
read, the habitants believed what was told them in 
those Sunday orations. Here the English were at a 
disadvantage. They had no class equivalent to that 
which composed the majority of the Assembly, and the 
few among them capable of going on the platform were 
ignorant of French. The consequence was that for 
nigh forty years a propaganda hostile to British inter- 
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ests was carried on in the i>arishes without check. The 
English, although they knew what was going on, were 
unable, to have their side of the case represented; 
sometimes found it difficult even to find seats for ofS- 
cers of the Crown, such as the Attorney-General, in the 
Assembly. 

Clerical Colleges. 

It may be remarked that to this day the habitants 
have never been represented in Parliament by mem- 
bers chosen from their ranks, though the same cause, 
lack of sufiSciently educated men among them, does 
not now exist. They are still, as in the days of Craig 
and Dalhousie, represented by deputies drawn from 
the professional class, and the Dominion has the views 
of that class thrust upon it as the voice of Quebec. 
The representatives of Quebec, in the Senate and in the 
House of Commons, are of a class distinct and widely 
different from their constituents, a class of which no 
other Province has its counterpart — men educated in 
clerical colleges and who, no matter what profession 
they choose, expect to figure in public life. It is from 
this select class the habitants receive their political 
teaching. This fact, that the parliamentary represen- 
tatives of the habitants have always been and are to 
this day, drawn from a distinct caste, is not given the 
weight it deserves. The word caste is used advisedly. 
A bright boy appears. The priest advises his beuig 
sent to college.. The college indicated is peculiar to 
Quebec, and has not its counterpart elsewhere. In 
every' diocese one or more is to be found. They re- 
ceive boys who, in other parts, would be in elementary 
schools — ^boys of 12 years and upwards, the only 
matriculation required that they can read and write. 
These colleges are conventual, the boy being cut off, 
so far as practicable, from the outside world. The 
letters received for him are first read by the priest in 
charge, and so are the letters he wishes to mail. The 
books he brings with him are examined, he is allowed 
to buy none, without consent, and if he is found road- 
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uig book or paper not approved he is disciplined. A 
system of espionage, even while at play, destroys in- 
dividuality, and the boy, insensibly, is forced into the ^ 
mould tlie priests desire. The colleges being residen- 
tial, broken only by the sunuuer vacation, cut off 
from outside intercourse, taught by priests, directed' 
by priests, constantly associated with priests, the lad 
imbibes their views. The first object of these colleges, 
as is stated in their announcements, is to make the 
student a good Catholic. Catechism stands foremost in 
a course of study which is not of the nature to develop 
the mind by broadening it, nor are the books allowed 
to be read calculated to expand it by conveying know- 
ledge from every quarter. For eight years the studies 
are in the classics and the philosophy that has come 
down from Aquinas. The cheapness of these colleges 
is astonishingj^ rarely averaging over $12 a month for 
board and tuition, explains the large attendance. It 
is a growing custom for these colleges to have what 
they call a commercial course, which lasts three years 
less than the classical, yet even in that course catechism 
stands first and Latin is imperative. Whichever 
course the boy goes through, he leaves college a new 
being. lie is no longer a habitant boy; he no longer 
means to labor with his hands; his ambition is to 
scheme to get into the inner circle where power and 
wealth are to be got. He faces the battle of life with 
an apprehension sharpened by prolonged study of 
scholastic philosophy, with a careful training in rhe- 
toric, and, above all, with an implicit faith in the 
authority of his church. None are more acute in 
analysis, none more ready or eloquent in speech than 
the average graduate of these clerical institutions, yet 
none more narrow, taught to measure by the standard 
of creed, and none in whom the noble thirst for truth, 
seeking to gratify it untrammelled and uncoerced, is 
less manifest. They seek to be notaries, physicians, 
lawyers, and to become such they are still kept under 
clerical direction, for Laval, which monopolizes law 
and medicine, is an integral part of the Catholic 
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Church. A select number enter the ministry, a grow- 
ing number seek employment in business vocations ; it 
is almost imheard that any go back to the plow. The 
alumni of these priestly colleges that dot the province 
are as distinct from the class from- which they sprung 
as the noblesse of old France were from the common 
people. They are members of a caste, created and 
moulded by their Church to serve its^ends^ In the 
present parliament at Ottawa out of 54 French-Cana- 
dians who have seats in it 50 were educated in these 
clerical colleges, and it is through the students she 
sends from these seminaries Rome rules Quebec, and 
may, as she is now doing, continue to rule the Domin- 
ion. The people of the other provinces, who take it 
for granted the educated men of Quebec are like those 
with whom -they are familiar make a dangerous mis- 
take: while an occasional one may have broken free 
from the encrustations of his college life, the rest are 
the agents of their Church, intent on advancing its 
interests, which they hold above and far beyond those 
of the nation or its people. Failure to recognize this 
class, who, having spent eight or more years of their 
youth in the shade of monastic halls, pass into public 
ofiSces, to occupy seats in the legislatures, to be Minis- 
ters of the Crown, to be heads of departments, to pre- 
side on the bench of justice, has led to dangerous mis- 
conceptions. 

It was during the period when Lord Dalhousie was 
Governor-General that this class, intermediate between 
the habitants and the priests, came into prominence 
by their instilling in the minds of the people the spirit 
of revolt against England. The ground of their argu- 
ment was, that as they were the children of the soil, 
Quebec belonged exclusively to the French-Canadians, 
veho were therefore wrongfully deprived of their own. 
The governor and his subordinates were depicted as 
brutal tyrants, who hated everything French and 
Catholic, who were trampling on the laws in order to 
plunder and oppress, and these assertions were sup- 
ported by alleged acts that were always misrepresent- 
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ed, many without a semblance of truth. The object 
the habitant was counselled to keep in view was the 
downfall of this corrupt and tyrannical administration, 
to be replaced by la nation Canadienne, whose purpose 
would be to preserve the religion, language, laws, and 
usages, which they made them believe were threatened 
with immediate destruction. To overthrow this system 
of tyranny, the habitants were assured, from their 
being in an overwhelming majority, w^as easy of ac- 
complishment. The habitants were told Britain was 
in her decrepitude, that her strength on this continent 
had become so feeble that all that was needed was a 
united and simultaneous rush to pluck up every vestige 
of English rule, and place the children of the soil in 
power. The habitants believed this, and the belief 
strengthened with time, until smashed by the experi- 
ence of the rising in 1837. Against the many unfor- 
tunate results that flowed from that revolt, there was, 
at least, one good effect : it shattered the delusion that 
had overspread the parishes, that the strength of 
Britain had become so contemptible that they ran no 
risk in defying it. 

The French Leaders. 

In their leaders the French had the advantage. The 
English had no men to compare in ability, fertility of 
resource, or persistence with Viger, Cuvillier, and Pai>- 
ineau. The last dominated. Justice has not been 
done that remarkable man. To dismiss him as a 
demagogue who played on the string of racial hate, 
is to misrepresent him. He stands the foremost man 
of his race in intellect and independence of thought. , 
Had he not made the mistake of consenting to an armed 
rising, he would have led in the emancipation of the 
habitant from the despotism of the priests. In him 
was centred the aspiration of a French-Canadian- 
Republic, and let the English-Canadian put himself in 
Papineau 's place and see if he can blame him. It was 
no compliment to his political sagacity to suppose 
that such a Republic was possible — it was to his honor 
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as a Frenehman that he should have striven to regain 
what his fathers had lost. As a sincere believer in 
the Republican form of government, the administration 
at Quebec was. objectionable to him as representing 
royalty. His views he thus expressed: ''The people 
of this country are preparing themselves for a future 
state of political existence, which I trust will be 
neither a monarchy' nor an aristocracy. . I hope 
"Providence has not in view for my country a future 
so dark as that it should be the means of planting 
royalty in America, near a country so grand as the 
United States. I hope the time has gone by when 
Europe could give monarchies to America, but, on 
the contrary, the time is approaching when America 
"shall give republics to Europe." 

The English Officials. 

There was little in the conduct of the ruling class of 
his early days to recommend royalty. Several of the 
governors reflected no honor on the throne they re- 
presented, and were surrounded by a clique of office- 
holders who for greed, indolence, siiperciiiousuess, and 
ignorant contempt of the French, deserved much of 
what Papineau said of them. Wo^se than all, there 
was dishonesty in handling the public monies. The 
term "bureaucrat" represented to the mind of the 
habitant for many a year all that was bad. No one who 
has English blood in his veins can look on certain of 
the oflScials and judges of the period preceding the 
union of 1841 without a feeling of shame. The gentle- 
men who at their dinner-tables befuddled what brains 
they had by drinking confusion to Papineau and the 
French would have served their King and their race 
by giving Papineau no occasion for the complaints 
about them he was constantly sending to London. 
Their private characters did not command the respect 
of the French, who watched them with envious eyes: 
there was less in their conduct of public affairs to com- 
mend to them English rule. In the movement looking 
to Quebec's independence, the French had some assist- 
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ance from the English population. There then 
appeared the fo rem liners of n type of politician the 
Dnniiiiioii knows "-ell, who thong-hl they could -use 
French influence for their personal advancement, of 
whom Ktuart is an extiiiiple. Then there were men 
who had been radicals in the Old Country, and who 
resented the hifjh-handed acts and dishnne^y of those 
in office iii Qiie'liee, siding with Papiuean on this score, 
of whom Xeilaou was pruiiiinent. The number of these 
Engrlish-speakiiift syinpathincrs was miiuite, however, 
compared with those who wished to sec Quebec made 
a State of the American Union. Up to about 1830 the 
English -speaking populalioti of the province was 
largely composed of native- bo ni Americans, and, in 
Montreal, especially, there vas a wealthy colony of 
them. Finn m the belief tlint an independent French 
Repuhlie would be found inipossible. the Americana 
supported Papineau, in the expectation that the. result 
of the agitation he headed would be annexation." The ' 
most prominent man in this coterie was N'elson. 

English Mercantile and Farming Class. 

While the offieial elass were no honor tn the Crown 
there were two sections of the English who did the 
land of their origin credit. There was, first, the mer- 
cantile. Merchants from the Thames, the Mei-sey, and 
the Clyde developed a trade that, by 1820, eaeh spring 
whitened the St. I/awrenee with the sails of hundreds 
of ships, and rose from nothing to be counted by mil- 
lions of dollars. The second were the immigrants who 
sought out land, enriching the country not only by 
their labor, but more by their example in introducing 
among the French a higher type of farming. It was 
the Montreal merchants and the Ulster and Scottish 
farmers who preserved Quebec to Britain in 1837-38. 
The wealth and influence of the first, and the sturdy ' 
tresistance of the second, were rocks that could not be 
swept aside. 
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Treatment of the Engflish Farmers. 

The growth of the English settlements along the 
frontier was such that, in 1825, it was computed their 
assessable property outvalued that of the parishes 
beitween them and the St. Lawrence, yet progressive 
and important as they had become, the advantages of 
governmental ioistitutions were denied them. The 
Assembly persisted in treating them as trespassers 
w^ho were not to be recognized. Their petitions for aid 
to open roads, for registtry offices, for courts, were 
ignored. Most striking of all refusals was that of 
representation. The patriots who were declaiming as 
to their inherent rights from being Briitis'h subjects, 
who Avere constantly quoting authArs on the constitu- 
tion, and who grew eloquent over the examples of 
Hampden and Russell, peremptorily refused to grant 
representatives to the new settlements. Governor 
after governor pointed out the injustice thus, done, but 
in vain. No more English-speaking members were 
wanted in the Assembly. When, for very shame's 
sake, and when it became advisable to keep up appear- 
ances with the Imperial Government, representation 
was tendered, it was done in a way that would give 
th^ votes of the new members no weight. In 1823 the 
Assembly offered to allot five members to the Eastern 
ToAATiships on condition that the number of French 
members be increased by a score. The council de- 
clined the magnanimous offer, and the townships con- 
tinued to be unrepresented. This in itself proves the 
hollowness of the pretension that the movement headed 
by Papineau was to redress constitutional grievances. 
No Anolation of the principle of self-government is 
comparable to denying an impor^tant section of the 
population a voice in the government. The men who 
were denouncing a succession of governors as tyrants 
who were depriving them of their constitutional rights, 
were at the very time refusing representation to 80,000 
residents of the province. For what reason? Because 
they were ignorant, because they wey disloyal? Not 
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at &11 : the reverse was the truth. The fraochise •was 
denied these eighty thousand of thrifty, intelligent, 
well-living people because, if representatives from 
them were admitted to the Assembly, their presence 
would hinder the plan of making Quefbee a nation 
Canadieune. In a British colony, a large body of peo- 
ple were denied representation simply because they 
were not French. The settlers expressed this truth 
in a petition to the Crown, that representation in the 
Assembly would have been given them "had not their 
"language and descent been British." 

Courts and Registry Offices Refused. 

Of more immediate importance was the denial to 
them of the institutions necessary for the preservation 
of the rights of person and property. They could get no 
courts. The consequence wa*., that an nnscrupujous 
man who wished to wrong another could institute an 
action in Quebec, Three Rivers, or Montreal, and force 
the defendant either to make a journey through the 
forest of a hundred miles or more, or submit to judg- 
ment by default. If he chose to brave the c(»t and 
fatigue of the journey he found, on entering the court, 
that his case would be tried according to French law, 
probably by a French judge. No complaint was more 
reasonable than that of the French, after the conquest, 
that they were made silbject to laws with which they 
were unacquainted, and tried in a language th^y did 
not understand, and it had more weig'ht in inducing 
members of the House of Commons to vote for restor- 
ing the custom of Paris than anything else. The 
sons of the people who made that complaint, and who 
had rejoiced when a British parliament set aside Eng- 
lish law to meet their views, showed not the slightest 
compunction in refusing to riglit an exactly sknilar 
wrong. The English settlers complained of being 
made "subject; to French laws of wbich they know 
"nothing, compiled in a language with which they are, 
"unacquainted," and those who controlled the / 
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bly mocked their complaint. The very Act which 
reviyed French law specified that it ''should not ex- 
'*tend to lands granted in free and common soccage.*' 
In defiance of that condition, on which the French had 
.obtained their request in 1774, the French, fifty years 
afterwards, did their utmost to force French law and 
ihe French language on the settlers of the townships. 
The mercy the French had asked and obtained they 
would not s^how. 

Of all the French laws the English settlers were' 
most vexed by was that which gave force to a mort- 
gage passed before a notary without making it of 
public record. A settler would buy a lot of land, re- 
ceive a deed, go on and improve the land, to be sud- 
denly surprised by a stranger claiming possession, 
producing a mortgage executed before a notary living 
in a distant parish. Scores of immigrants lost their 
little capital and a year or more of hard work in this 
way. The demand of the English was, that registry 
offices be established, where all hypothecs be recorded, 
so that a search would show whether a clear deed was 
being obtained. This request was stoutly resisted as 
an innovation on French law, and it was several years 
before authority was obtained to establish a registry 
office at Sherbrooke, and mortgages not recorded held 
to be obligations without privilege. 

Nationalist Obstructions. 

The perplexity of each succeeding governor as to 
how to carry on. the business of the province kept 
increasing. Having control of the provincial revenue, 
the Assembly used their power to make government 
impossible. They withheld the salaries of those in 
public employ, even the pitiful allowances to the 
teachers in the English settlements, and refused grants 
for roads and bridges, immigration and the adminis- 
tration of justice. That government be carried on, 
and the public credit maintained, governors had to 
draiY on the Crown, and their doing so was made a 
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fresh (rrievanoe by the A-ssembly, and so recorded in 
its journal. 

Those whn judee of these times by the cMjnditions of 
to-day wonder at Papineau's belief that he could wrest, 
independence by constitutional means. There is no 
comparison between the situation of eighty years ago 
and that which exists. Ontario was just struggling; 
into existence, a sTrine of thin settlements along its 
■water fronts, whose existence was dependent- on the 
use of the St. Lawrence as their channel of supply and 
export. Its population was not half of that of Quebec, 
and its political influence in London wa.s almost nil. 
"W^ien Can.ida was mentioned in the House of Com- 
mons, it was Quebec that loomed before The minds of 
nienihers. and of Quehei- and her affairs these members 
had come to he heartily sick. To eet rid of perplexing 
problems of race and I'reed, of incessant complaints, 
agitations, and demands, many members were ready to 
vi>te to let Quebec go her own w.iy. Then, there was 
•he financial considera:;on. Quebec had been a drain 
on the Imperial tre.isury friiin its iirs: occupation. In- 
stead of lessening, the votes aske^l yearly for Queher 
kept growing, and to Bri:p,:n, a" :ha: timer suffering 
from bad trade and iinar.i'ial depreiision. stoppage of 
this expr'-ditu-e was .■■! v::?.' .■■>y.<e'iue!ice. In the 
H'"'use of Cp>:!;:nor;s. Huskiss.in, we"l qua'iitied to speak 
f:^>:ii havinff been Secretriry for The Colonies, reeog- 
r.izci the gravity of the situativv.-. In his reply to those 
■.vho favorevl ahaudor.lr.c Quebec. He would not have 
done so, had they not been iniluenTial in number and 
positioy.. He tacitly ack:t owl edged it would save much 
troub'e to !et Quebec e*->, bu: asked could they do so in 
j'jstlce to those of their fe!'.ow-subjects of English 
speech, who were falthiu! to their ar.egiance and whow 
<f?od conduct gave the:v. a i''.;i;m :o the nn^tection of 
Britain* Here 'ay the crux of the difficulty — to yield 
to the demar.iis of the Asse:v.b'.y for cimp'.ete control 
of the Provir.oe of Quebei.' -.near.t the abandonment of 
"he Er.ir'L.-;h sett!c:s, whose ijiiie:, priVspc-Mus. and eon- 
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tented condition stood out so markedly against the 
re^less clamol* of th^ French agitators, who were using 
constitutional cries to overthrow the constitution, and 
affecting a zeal for the Crown to get into a position 
that would enable them to kick it into the St. Law- 
rence. Supposing Dalhousie hacf recognized the elec- 
tion of Papineau as Speaker, that he had consented to 
the Assembly having entire control of the civil service 
and judiciary, that he had given up control of the 
Crown lands and the Crown funds, tranrferring both 
to the Assembly, that he had promised to veto no 
measure j^assed by a two-thirds majority, and under- 
taken that the Imperial Parliament pass no bill affect- 
ing Quebec without the Assembly's concurrence, what 
would have resulted? Would Quebec to-day be even 
nominally British, or, more momentous consideration, 
would that vast territory that lies west of it, and to 
which Quebec is the gateway, be British? /V^ould 
Papineau and his confreres, who denied representa- 
tion to the English settlements of Quebec, who with- 
held from them all the institutions that secure prop- 
erty and public order, who opposed building roads 
that would give them access to the St. Lawrence, who 
placed every possible obstacle in the way of immigra- 
tion from the United Kingdom, and of the land being 
granted to others than their own countrymen, have 
taken the steps that have led to the making of Ontario 
and the great provinces west of it? Strange to say, 
the men who preserved Canada as the seat on the 
North American continent of British institutions, it is 
the fashion to adjudge as arbitrary, overriders of the 
constitution, while their opponents are lauded as 
patriots, and are spoken of as the authors of the liber- 
ties we enjoy. Consideration of the intentions of the 
party represented by Papineau and of the class repre- 
sented by. Dalhousie will correct many grievous mis- 
takes in the popular mind regarding Quebec history. 
The one aimed at the formation of la nation Cana- 
dienne, the other sought to reproduce on Canadian 
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tatinii Nciit by the Assem'bly <ta England in 1S28 laid 
before the Ilouse of Oommons petitions signed by 
eighty-seven thousand against union with Ontario. 
Out of that number seventy-aix thousand signed by 
making a mark. Thart one palpable fact, speaking 
more forcibly from the table of the House, where the 
petilinn lay, than words could of the ignorance that 
prevailed, ought to have convinced parliament of the 
slate of affairs that prevailed in Quebee. — a solid mass 
of ignorant people, dominated by their priests, and, 
with thrir connivance, left to be manipulated by agi- 
tators. The debate that ensued showed Ministeis the 
bill tbpy had prepared to join Quebec to Ontario would' 
not ciirry. The agitation over the first reform bill was 
then nt white heat, and with the air full of shouts for 
con.srtifntional rights and for the abolition of heredi- 
tary n'husea, it was useless to attempt to convince the 
Opposition that Dalhousie's course was justified by 
the conditions he had "to face. The bill was not sab- 
milted. Ilnd il become law it would have improved 
the situation. 

Fapineau Breaks With the Priests. 
Events were now allowed to drift, and speedily 
brought about- an open rupture between the Assembly 
and the Executive. The leaders of the Assembly be- 
came defiant, the governors resolute in resistin'g, con- 
fident that, if a ri.sing were atteanpted, it would fail. 
Their confidence was not based on the military force 
available, for it was small, but on an understanding 
that had been come to with the head of the priesthood. 
Bishop Plessis encouraged and aided the movement 
headed by Papineau, but his successor discovered that, 
in the interests of the priests, a change of policy was 
desirable. There was, owing to increase of popula- 
tion, need for the appointment of more bishopB. The 
governor asked what he should do. The reply he re- 
ceived from London was to refuse to permit another 
bishop, as likely to make the situation worse. The 
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despatch went on to say that division is too strongly 
exemplified at this moment to leave any doubt of the 
extent to which it might be carried by the existence 
of two bishops. More serious than refusal to appoint 
a bishop for Montreal, were clauses in the union bill 
for putting into force (the slumbering power of the 
Crown in nominating the bishop and presenting cures 
to -parishes. Back of all this, he had information of 
a proposal to carry into effect the confiscation of the 
seigniory of the island of Montreal, and use its funds 
for the Crown. Bishop Poenet was alarmed. What 
was the cause of la nation Canadienne compared with 
the interests of the priests? The class' of which he 
was head c^me first. The governor was approached, 
the bishop seeing an opportunity for making a bargain. 
If the government would agree to leave the seigniory 
of Montreal in the hands of the seminary of St. 
Sulpice, if it would give its consent to the appoint- 
ment of a bishop for Montreal, if it would give civil 
powers to n'ew -canonical parishes, if it would drop 
the clauses in the drafted Union Act about th^ Crown 
nominating bishops and presenting cures, if it would 
erect the dioceses into corporations,, the priests would 
abandon Papineau and give their support to maintain 
British authority. An understanding between the 
bishop and the governor was arrived at. The change 
of attitude of the priests was quickly perceived by 
Papineau. They had encouraged him in the agitation 
so long as it suited them, and now they had made a 
bargain at his expense and that of his associates. He 
resented the betrayal with all the ardor of his enth^si- 
astic temperament. The bureaucrats, he now told his 
followers, were not the only class to be dealt with. 
When the English were got rid of, there were black 
gowns to be clipped and there were tithes to be 
reduced. 

The Demands of the Nationalists. 
" In 1831, when a petition from the Assembly was 
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presented to him. Lord Sherbrooke asked if they had 
included all llieir grievances, was there not something 
behind they were concealing ; would they not be candid 
and toll hiin all? Tlie something they were conceal- 
ing it was iKit yet time to avow, but what that some- 
thing was had become palpable to the most unobserr- 
ant. It was asked that all revenues, no matter how- 
derived, be placed in the hands of the Assembly, that 
it have control of all oflicials, including judges, that 
the management of the militia be given over to it by 
the governor, with the crowning proposal that the 
governor be no longer appointed by the King, but 
elected directly by the people of the province or their 
representatives, (.'nmplete severance from Britain was 
wanted, and in a province where the overwhehning 
majority of the inhabitants were French, that meanit 
a French government. Would it be just to the thou- 
sands of English-speaking farmers who had settled in 
the province, or to the merchants who had invetrted 
their capital in its trade, to aband-on them to the rule 
of mich a government? Would it be just to the 
people of Ontario, and to the territory west of it, to 
place the only outlet they had to the Atlantic under 
the control of such a government? When the iasiie 
had become thus clear, many who had hitherto sided 
with the Nationalists fell out. The first to drop aw&y 
were the few English-speaking radicals who had sap- 
ported Papineau. Neilson, the Scotch printer, who 
had, to the serious injury of hia business, stood by 
him through thick and thin, now convinced that it 
was not constitutional reform that had animated Pap- 
ineau, but separation from Britain, withdrew from 
him. The Irish Roman Catholics, having no wish to 
live in a French Republic, refused their countenance 
any longer. French business men in the cities, fore- 
seeing loss of property, signed loyal addresses. 

Acting under instructions from England every goT- 
ernor after Dalhousie strove to win over the disaffect- 
ed. Abuses in administration were remedied, every 
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request cdmpatible with a continuance of British rule 
eomplied with. Kempt, a childish, simple-minded man,' 
despite all he did to propitiate, declared when the 
Assembly was in session he felt as if sitting on a barrel 
of gunpowder. Papineau was offered a seat in the 
council that he might see it was not the assemblage of 
tyrants he described to the habitants. Aylmer oi)enly 
curried favor with the bishop. 

The Parish System Extended. 

Increase of population had compelled the old par- 
ishes to be divided in order that no cure have a flock 
too large to minister to. The habitants of these new 
parishes could not understand how, in secular affairs, 
they were held to be inhabitants of the old parish, 
and there was confusion in title deeds and business 
misunderstandings. To end this Aylmer agreed to what 
his predecessors refused, who, indeed, had challenged 
the right of the bishop to erect even canonical parishes. 
A bill was submitted to the Assembly to legalize these 
new parishes for civil purposes. The bill contained 
no provision for parishes that might in future be 
erected by the bishop, it simply dealt with the parishes 
that were in existence at the date of its passage, and 
when the commissioners had defined the new parishes, 
-and they were proclaimed civil parishes, the Act ex- 
pired. Despite this limitation, the measure had a deep 
bearing on future legislation, inasmuch as it made 
British law an accompaniment of ecclesiastical power, 
the civil giving force and efficacy to the ecclesiastical, 
the combination that has wrought woeful harm. 

^ The British party considered the policy of concilia- 
tion had been carried too far, and were loud in de- 
nouncing the governors, whom fhey blamed for curry- 
ing to the priests and to Papineau. That party in- 
eluded a sprinkling of as blatant blusterers as ever 
enrbarrassed a government. They had a monopoly 
of all loyalty, and knew just what ought to be done. 
The British bayonet, sir, and the hangman's rope was 
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their 'prescription, .nnd so these loud-voiced men went 
on from day to day disgracing the English name, mak- 
ing the situiition worse, and the task of the governor 
of the day more dtfticnlt. Behind these blusterers 
stood the solid worth of the township farmers and the 
mercantile class, the true British party, silent yet 
ready, patient yet resolute. 

Open Revolt. 

It is of the nature nf all agitations, that when they 
attain a certain degree of impetus, the leaders lose 
control, and instead of Ki'iding are driven. It was so 
with Papineaii. He had to go on. Casting aside all 
pretjences abnnt zenl for the constitution, he formally 
repudiated allegiairce to Britain and declared his in- 
tention of forming an independent state, to be under 
the protection of the great Republic to the soTith. In 
order to strike the nation of shopkeepers in what ha 
supposed was their vital part, the use of all goods of 
British make was to be shunned, and not a sixpence 
was to go from French-Canadian pockets to England.,' 
The Irish boycott was thus anticipated by seventy 
years. Only goods made in Canada, or (that had been 
smuggled from the States, were to be bought. The 
smuggling of goods from the United States was de- 
clared to be perfectly honorable. Statutes passed by 
the Imperial Parliament, such as the tenures bill, were 
declared of non-effeet. Steps were taken to organize 
local courts with jjudges elected by the people, a mill* 
tary organization was outlined, and a tax was levied ' 
to pay expenses, under the name of Papineau tribute. 
All this was possible everywhere outside the townships, 
and the creation of an independent government 'went 
on without hindrance in the parishes, which v?ere 
exclusively French. The meetings were - held o-n 
Sunday at the church doors after ma.sa, and were se 
enthusiastic and unanimous that the habitants believed 
their purpose was achieved, and all that was needed 
was a eomhined effort, on a set day, to drive out the 
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EJnglish bureaucrats. It was an anxious time f or^hose 
in office at Quebec and Montreal, and had it not been 
ior the secret understanding with the bishops there 
•would have been more cause for anxiety, but their aid 
was better than a reinforcement of a dozen regiments. 
Of what was passing in the parishes the authorities 
had full and accurate information from the priests, so 
that where danger menaced they knew how to meet 
it. A secret rising was now as impossible as a united 
one, and without a united rising there was not a ghost 
of success. 

The Rebellion of 1837-8. 

Though Papineau knew the priests had turned 
against him, so confident was he that the province was 
under his control he gave little weight to what they 
might do, and continued in the belief that, once he 
gave the signal, there would be simultaneous risings 
ffom Gaspe to Soulanges. He gave the signal. There 
^was a sputtering response from a few localities only, 
and these confined to the vicinity of Montreal. More 
striking proof of the influence of the priests cannot be 
found. Here Was a man who, for a generation, had 
"been to the French-Canadians ithe embodiment of their 
patriotic aspirations, who had been swayed in thou- 
sands by his eloquence, who had been wrought by him 
to a pitch of enthusiastic fervor they have never since 
reached, yet, when the black robes passed the order, 
they turned their backs upon Papineau and paid no 
heed to his call. Outside of half a dozen parishes there 
was not a ripple of excitement : the entire Quebec dis- 
trict slept in unbroken placidity. Bowed to the earth 
by chagrin, baffled in the aspirations of a lifetime by 
the priests, Papineau fled to the United States. To 
add to the bitterness of his cup, there was an episode 
which showed him what might have been. The priest 
of St. Eustache was a rare exception to his class, for 
he was a Frenchman first, a Catholic afterwards. He 
dared to disobey the command of his bishop, rallied 
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his people, and led them in fight. Had other priests 
done likewise, Papineau would have been the first 
President of the Republic of Quebec, for Colborne, in 
the face of a general rising, would have been helpless. 
He had only 5,000 soldiers to grapple with 400,000 
people. When, after eight years' exile, Papineau re- 
turned, he had no use for the priests. At a great age, 
with death approaching, he rejected all suggestions to 
call in one. Their treason to his cause he could neither 
forget nor forgive. 

The Government, believing all danger was past, dealt 
leniently with the defeated. After a brief term in jail, 
even leaders were allowed to go home. The anxiety 
on the part of the authorities to conciliate, to let by- 
gones be bygones, was so apparent that the ignorant 
among the disaffected attributed their course to fear 
and weakness. A number of those who had been par- 
doned at once began to plot for a second rising. In- 
this they were encouraged by their compatriots who 
had fled to the United States, and who, received with 
open arms by the Americans, sent word they would 
get substantial support from their new-found friends. 
On the American side of the frontier, from Ogdens- 
burg to Derby Line, a secret society was organized to 
assist with men and arms a second rebellion. The 
secret was so well kept that the authorities were un- 
aware of what was going on until the eve of the out- 
break, which had been fixed for the 3rd of November, 
1838. On the evening of that day, on the south side of 
the St. Lawrence, the habitants who were in the plot 
assembled in groups and began a house-to-house visi- 
tation of the English-speaking farmers. Doors were 
burst in and the men of the family, often found in bed, 
taken prisoners and marched to some chosen central 
point. Not all were taken prisoners ; a Yorkshireman, 
who resisted, was murdered. Next morning the habi- 
tants formed columns to advance on the English settle- 
ments too large to be dealt with by surprise. The ris- 
ing, however, was not general, and was confined to 
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the territory lying west of Lake Champlain and be- 
tween it and the St. Lawrence, where the English- 
speaking settlers were mostly Scotch or Ulster Irish, 
and who rallied at once to meet the advancing habi- 
tants, who hesitated, fell back, and instead of attack- 
ing, took up the defensive. There were isolated skir- 
mishes, invariably ending in the flight of the deluded 
habitants. The chief stand was made where the Riche- 
lieu issues from Lake Champlain. There the habitants 
gathered, awaiting the arrival of the body of Ameri- 
cans who had promised to come and help them. When 
scarce three-score had come, and they were waiting 
for the arrival of more, a combined body of Irish Pro- 
testants and Catholics, with a few Scotch, appeared, 
and at once charged them. The habitants and their 
American sympathizers fled across the border, which 
was close behind them, leaving nine dead. Their best 
showing was made at a small village north of where 
this skirmish took place. There several hundred habi- 
tants assembled and had everything their own way for 
nigh a week. A constitution was adopted, the State 
of Lower Canada was duly proclaimed as a free and 
Independent Republic, with Dr. Nelson as interim 
president. There was a great parade when the flag of 
the new Republic, white with two blue stars, was 
hoisted on the village flagpole, and saluted amid shouts 
and firing of muskets. Two officers from old France 
drilled the habitants, who were armed with rifles that 
came from the United States. Hearing that a body of 
English-speaking farmers were posted in a stone 
church not far distant, it was resolved to rout them 
and then capture St. Johns. Out from LacoUe marched 
1,200 habitants, of whom at least 800 had muskets, the 
others pikes. Unawed by the approaching host, the 
60 men who had crowded inside the little Methodist 
ehurch, and the 150 behind such cover as the grave- 
yard afforded, prepared to fight. A memorable strug- 
gle enisued. For two hours the little band held their 
own, when, hearing a report of an approaching rein- 
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fcu'cemeiit, panic seized the habitants, and they fled. 

The Hceoud i'pl)i'lli(iii was over. I have narrated its 
Icatlinfr fciiliircs at some length, because it was put 
dinvii liy the Knglisli-speaking farmers, uuaided by 
rt'Knliir troops. Those who hold the rebellion in 
Quebec of 18;J7-8 was n struggle for constitutional 
f]'[T(|i>in, biive to account foi- Scotch radicals, many 
'if hIhiiii had fled to Canada to escape prosecution, 
having lioen foreitinst in fighting the habitants. As 
L(ird Sydenham wi-ote in 1840, the people of Ontario 
"quarrelled for realities, for political opinions, but in 
"Quebec there is no such thing as political opinion — 
"they have only one feeling, a hatred of race." The 
reliellion ivas the climax of a prolonged effort by the 
French to regain control of a province which had once 
been theirs, which had been taken from theni by vio- 
lence, and tn establish it as an independent Republic. 
It was that, and nothing else. 

The Bargain with the Priests. 
The terms on which the priests agreed with the 
British authorities to a.ssist in defeating Papineau and 
his associates included recognition o'f the division of 
the province into two dioceses, Quebec and Montreal, 
with Lartigue as bishop nf Montreal, bes-towinR on 
the bishops authority to create new parishes and re- 
arrange old ones, and to give to the Sulpiciatis the 
three seigniories they owned before the conquest. Sir 
John Colborne honorably carried out the bargain. -An 
order-in-conncil recognized the new bishop, and ordin- 
ances were passed giving the power regarding parishes 
and conveying the seigniories to the Sulpicians. By a 
special Act of the Imperial Parliament the governor 
and council were empowered to enact any legislation 
necessary to carry on the business of the cmintryj 
Durham made slight use of the Act, nothing more than 
was absolutely required. On the other hand, Colbome, 
or rather those behind him, took advantage of the 
opportunity to enact a mass of legislation, much of it 
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of an admirable nature, and all remarkably well 
d'rafted. There was a limitation, however, to these 
Acts, adopted by a small and irresponsible body of 
councillors. They only held good to' the end of 1842, 
by which time it was expected the new Legislature 
would be orgJanized,*and which would ratify these 
lOrdinances. 

At the^ conquest, a question that had to be settled 
was: What is to be done with monastic institutions? 
The course adopted by General Amherst, on his occupy- 
ing Montreal, was that followed by the Imperial 
authorities for three-quarters of a century. The nuns 
were l^ft as they were. The property of .the male 
orders was taken possession of by the Crown, provision 
being made for the maintenance of those dispossessed 
until their death. The rule was promptly applied to 
the Jesuits and Recollets, but wi.th forbearance to the 
Sulpicians, as being a teaching body, and therefore 
useful to carry out Carleton^s plan of a native clergy. 
All three were forbidden to receive novices, or to re- 
inforce their number from abroad, so that governors 
considered it merely a question of time when the last 
of those under vows would die, when the Crown would 
enter quietly into full possession of their property. 
This is what happened with the Jesuits and Recollets. 
The 3ulpi<;ians wer§ saved from the same fate 'by the 
French revolution. Among the refugees were mem- 
bers of the mother-house in Paris. Pitying their plight, 
they were permitted by the governor to find a home 
with the aged survivors of the order in Montreal. 
These also would have become extinct, and the Crown, 
entered into possession of its long-deferred heritage, 
had not a second revolution rent France. The Sul- 
picians, alarmed by the rising in 1830, a seeond time 
fled from Paris to Montreal, and were again permitted 
to take up their abode in the pleasant buildings at 
Montreal. All this was illegal. The Sulpician order 
had been prohibited by an Imperial law ; the members 
representing it in Canada were now of French birth 
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and citizenship and therefore could not legally hold 
real estate. AH the same, these priests of old France, 
expelled from their native land, given a home oat of 
pity for their misfortunes, no sooner were fairly settled 
than they claimed to be owners of what legally be- 
longed to their benefactors. To make that out, they 
would have had to prove that there was such a thing 
in English law as right of succession in monastic orders, 
which it would be absurd to try, so they sought their 
end by other means. They made friends with the 
agitators, and got them to take up their cause. How 
this came about needs a word of explanation. When 
Amherst took possession of Montreal it was chiefly a 
miserable collection of log houses, worth less than the 
buildings of the church which towered above them. 
All told, when the English passed inside its walls, 
Montreal had not three thousand inhabitants. The 
island was only cleared in patches, few settlers being 
located north of the mountain. The Sulpieiaiu were 
seigniors of the island of Montreal, and drew its rents, 
which were small. The coming of British rule made 
a marvellous change. The paltry town, whose chief 
characteristic was its monastic institutions, became 
commercial. Its trade grew by leaps and bounds. It 
was the same outside the town limits. The crash of 
falling trees was heard, clearance^ were made, and the 
influence of Scotch farming began to tell in the pro- 
ductiveness of crops. All thb prosperity enhanced 
the value of the island as a seigniory, and the revenue 
of a few hundred dollars a year grew into tens of thou- 
sands. A lawyer of the time who investigated, the 
Seminary's affairs, reported that the fines on sales of 
property put into the priests' pockets the assessed 
value of the city every forty years. When governors 
had difficulty in meeting payment of current expenses, 
owing to the Assembly refusing to vote supplies, it waa 
proposed the goveminent complete the transfer of 
the property of the Sutpieians, and, by using its reT- 
enue for civil service salaries, become independent of 
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the Assemlbly. Papineau, who cared naught for the 
Sulpici&ns, saw the' danger to his cause of such a move, 
and prevented it by making their case his own, and he 
fiercely denounced all attempts tb disturb the Sul- 
picians. He measured not the selfishness nor the in- 
gratitude of ecclesiastics. When they had profited by 
his exertions in the abandonment of the plan contem- 
plated, and saw the opportunity of making friends 
y^ith the government by betraying the cause Papineau 
represented, they did so. The price agreed on, was 
confirming the Sulpicians in the property they occu- 
pied. The influence of the priests was suddenly thrown 
against Papineau and his followers, and every move- 
ment revealed to the authorities, with the result 
already re^corded. So highly did Sir John Colborne 
estimate the services of the Sulpician priests, that 
he hurried to fulfil his part of the bargain. The 
echoes of the rebellion had not subsided, Montreal 
jail was still filled with untried prisoners, when he 
got an ordinance-in-council passed vesting in them 
absolutely the estates they claimed. This ordinance 
the home authorities disallowed as outside the powers 
of the council. However, when the first union parlia- 
ment met in 1841, among the bills it passed was one 
conveying to the Sulpicians the property they coveted. 
It was valuable then, it is incomparably more valuable 
to-day. The advent of Protestants in Quebec, while 
it ended its days as a purely Papal preserve, enriched 
the priests who resented their appearance. The skill 
and enterprise of Protestants have made the island of 
Montreal the richest' spot in Canada, and every square 
foot of it worth more than an acre was when under 
French rule. Out of the increase of values the priests 
of St. Sulpice have reaped what they never earned, 
and are the richest corporation in the Dominion. The 
treasure heaps, accumulated by monks and nuns out 
of the unearned increment due to the trade of Pro- 
testants in town and city, form a factor in supplying 
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the money needed in the removal of Protestants from 
the rural seetions. 

Beady as the Legislature waa to ratify the transfer 
of the three eeigniories to the Sulpicians, they balked 
at re-enactinp the ordinance regarding parishes. 



CHAPTBB VIL 



Before and after Confederation 



The rebellion destroyed the form of government pro- 
vided by the Canada Act, and placed the province in 
the same condition as it was at the Conquest, under 
military rule. The Imperial authorities for the third 
time were given a free hand as to what the government 
of Quebec should be. It was an unlookcd for oppor- 
tunity to write a new constitution on a clean sheet, 
profiting by the errors of the past — avoiding the mis- 
takes which eighty years' experience had made mani- 
fest. This was- realized at London and Lord Durham 
was appointed to go and study the problem of Quebec's 
future government on the spot and report what was 
best to be done. Lord Durham spent about a year in 
Canada, and the result of what he saw and learned 
was a report which is esteemed for its grasp of the 
principles of popular government and the admirable 
form in which he expressed his views. The Act of 1841, 
uniting Ontario and Quebec, is generally spoken of as 
the result of Lord Durham's advice. This is not cor- 
rect. His report shows that he was convinced the 
difficulties in carrying on the government of Quebec 
arose from allowing in the past privileges inconsistent 
with British institutions, and his advice was that Que- 
bec be brought into harmony with the rest of the 
Empire. As a means of bringing this about he favored 
Quebec's union with Ontario. He wanted a complete 
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fusion — a merging of the people of the two Provinces 
into one, Avith one law and one administration of law, 
no discrimination to be allowed on account of faith or 
origin, but an effort to be :made, so. far as legislation 
could effect it, of assimilation by the effacing of all 
differences. This was the kernel of his plan. It was 
rejected by the framers of the Act of 1841, who left 
the custom of Paris untouched and continued the 
priests in all their privileges. Once again did the 
authorities in London miss an opportunity to convert 
Quebec into a genuine portion of the British Empire. 
Instead, they left it with all the elements that had 
caused disquiet and rebellion in the past, and which, 
assuredly, would give rise to like disasters in the future. 
The foreign substances in the body politic of the Pro- 
vince of Quebec, which, for three generations, had in^ 
duced feverish restlessness, were left, and a cure at- 
tempted by moving the refractory one into a larger 
room and linking him to a peaceable member of the 
Empire. All the statesmanlike suggestions of Lord 
Durham were ignored, and the only one partially 
acted upon was to unite Quebec with Ontario in a 
joint legislature. It was a forced union, resented alike 
by French and English. The French, knowing its pur- 
pose was to keep them in check, naturally detested it; 
the English of Ontario did not like an alien x>eople 
having a voice in ruling them. The first meeting o' 
the members was like a mixture of oil and water — 
together yet apart. That meeting took place in King- 
ston, the city identified with Sir John Macdonald, and 
to him the gathering w^as one of lively interest. He 
sketched that first meeting in his after years — ^the 
French members clustered in a group apart, suUeu, 
suspicious of every proposal made, resenting all ap- 
proaches, standing on the defensive : the English-gpeak- 
ing members careless of their presence, if not con- 
temptuous. He made friends with the solid French 
contingent, sore from recent defeat and forced into a 
union it was their constant study to break. When, 
three years later, Macdonald became a member of the 
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Assembly, he began the plan he had contemplated, of 
getting into power through an alliance with them. 
Others besides him saw the opportunity, which was, 
indeed, apparent. In any deliberative gathering where 
votes tell, a sufficient number of members who stand 
aloof from their fellows and are fixed upon one pur- 
pose, can, eventually, win control. The Ontario mem- 
bers were split into factions, the English-speaking mem- 
bers from Quebec voted with whoever controlled the 
patronage, so it came the solid French phalanx soon 
held the balance of power. In it, after the first elec- 
tion, there was an apx>earance of division. Remember- 
ing the cause of the collapse of the rebellion, many 
young men who had taken part in it argued the priest 
ought to have no voice in politics, and their views, 
advocated in two papers, L'Avenir and Le Pays, pro- 
voked those who differed into preaching absolute sub- 
mission to the clergy. The one was styled in reproach 
at first, for it was the appellation of the revolutionists 
of France, by the name rouge, the others came to be 
known as bleus. As this difference about the priests 
has disappeared, the rouge of our day vying with the 
bleu in doing their will, it does not concern the situa- 
tion of the Protestant minority. What does concern 
that minority is, that as a consequence of the pro- 
longed agitation that ended in rebellion, the idea was 
finxdy ingrained in the minds of the habitants that 
Quebec ^as theirs by right and all others were intrud- 
ers. Each session of the new legislature made it more 
plain, that the very object which the union of the two 
Provinces was designed to bring about — control of the 
priest-directed element — ^had been lost, and the union 
as a remedy for the evil it was designed to cure, was 
a disastrous failure. The parliamentary history of 
Canada between 1841 and 1867 is, in essence, a narra- 
tive of how, step by step, Quebec obtained dominance. 
The first notable advance was in 1845, when a petition 
to the Imperial Government was carried, asking that 
French be authorized as an official language. No notice 
•was taken of the request. In 1848, when the re-elcc- 
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tion of Sir Allan McNab was proposed as Speaker of 
the Assembly, Robt. Baldwin objected, because McNab 
did not speak English. He nominated A. N. Morin, 
Lafontaine seconded, and McNab was rejected. Still 
the Imperial Government refused to recognize Frtnch 
as an official language of the House, but, on represen- 
tations made the follo\ving year, it gave its consent und 
80 amended the Union Act. This was only one of sev- 
eral changes the French members obtained by barBJ^in- 
ing with their English colleagues. The supremacy of 
Quebec, however, was not absolute until Sir John Mac- 
donalu and Cartier tdok ofRce On the understanding- 
that no bill affecting Quebec should become law unless 
supported by a majority of its members. Such a basis 
of action destroyed the principle of tiie Act of 1841. 
The Parish System Extuided. 
The priesthood now saw their opportunity to obteiin 
the power they had long desired, but had despaired 
of getting, and which they certainly never would have ' 
got but for the union of 1841. The Quebeo»Act of 1774 
confinea the parish system to the seigniories. The ter- 
ritory within which it should exist was thus definitely 
fixed. "Wherever land was held in fief, the priest could . 
tax and tithe. The moment he crossid the boundary- 
line of a seigniory into land held in free and common 
soccage, he could claim no more privilege than a Meth- 
odist preacher. This was galling to the priests, who 
desired to throw the net of the parish system over 
every acre of Quebec. The seigniories had become 
overcrowded, the land had been divided and sub- 
divided until the majority of the habitanta were in 
poverty, yet they were in sight of unconceded Iwids 
into which their priests would not incite them to go 
because they would be free of the parish system. Lord 
Sydenham, in the summer of 1840, made a three days' 
trip up the valley of the Richelieu. Writing a friend 
he remarks: "The counties bordering the Bichelieu 
"were formerly the garden of Lower Canada, the soil 
"rich to a degree, but they are now used up completely 
"by the abominable mode of cultivation pursued by 
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*'the habitants, and present a melancholy picture; the 
population rapidly increasing, and the people un- 
willing to quit their neighborhood and settle on new 
lands until actually starved out.'* The Act of Wil- 
liam IV. related solely to parishes in the seigniories; 
the ordinance passed by the Council after the rebellion 
failed to be ratified by the legislature. ^A second at- 
tempt was made in 1843, but the bill was killed in 
committee. Three years later the priests had it again 
submitted, and again it was n%t r^orted to the House. 
In 1849 it reappeared, but was dropped in its initial 
stage. . It was not until Baldwin and Laf ontaine were 
in office- that the bill was hurried through its several 
stages without attracting attention. It not nlerely de- 
clared the ordinance of 1839 valid, but added to its 
provisions. What was glaringly illegal, it ignored the 
fact that the ordinance was dead, from not being rati- 
fied by the legislature within the prescribed delay ojf 
two years, and in confirming all proceedings that had 
been taken under it up to the adoption of the new Act. 
The Act received the governor's assent on the 10th of 
August, 1850, so that for nine years the bishops had 
been erecting parishes illegally. It is right to place 
the responsibility of the existence of the parish system 
in Quebec where it belongs. It was Baldwin and his 
Ontario followers who restored it and gave it new life. 
The priests got more than legislative aid in extend- 
ing the parish system. They obtained for the first 
time, legal authority for their organizations. Monas- 
tic orders by the dozen received acts of incorporation, 
followed by grants from the public treasury and the 
public domain, under the guise of charity and educa- 
tion. Among these bills was one fraught with disas- 
trous consequences. It was an innocent appearing 
bill, professing to incorporate a new college in Mont- 
real. Just a bill to add to the educational facilities of 
that growing city, declared its promoters, and none of 
^the Ontario members had wit enough to inquire who 
the persons were who asked to be incorporated. They 
were Jesuits, proscribed by law, and who, in this cun- 
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ning manner, regained, after the lapse of ninety years, 
a legal footing in Canada. But for the passage of that 
bill, incorporating St. Mary's College, the Jesuits might 
never have obtained legal recognition in Canada. 
When, in 1887, the Federal parliament was asked to 
incorporate the Jesuit Society, many members re- 
volted at the proposal. Sir John Thompson, then 
Minister of Justice, declared the bill was merely a 
form, for it only recognized what the legislature had 
done in 1854. By %ranting a charter to St. Mary's 
College in 1854 Canada incorporated its faculty, who 
were Jesuits. He was, asked. Why do they now need 
further incorporation? and answered evasively. The 
act he supported covered an even deeper design than 
the innocent appearing act of 1854. 

A Special Privilege is a Gteneral Wrong. 

In any country where there is a privileged class, it 
necessarily follows there must be a class that is dis- 
criminated against. There is no escaping this social 
law. Whatever is given to a favored portion of the 
population, places those who are outside of it at a 
corres])onding disadvantage. It is a self-apparent 
axiom, that in any country where there is not equality 
of rights, there is no true freedom, for some class must 
])e suffering wrong. To give privileges to a select few, 
is to do injustice to the many. Of all forms of inequal- 
ity the most objectionable is singling out a parti(iular 
church for special favors, because doing so is not 
merely repugnant to our innate sense of justice, but 
offends the conscience. In the session of 1841 and 
those that followed, the members of Ontario had an 
opportunity of vindicating the great principle upon 
which freedom rests, by building a system of govern- 
ment which would have given equal rights. Instead of 
doing so, they were false to the principles which they 
professed, and, for the sake of personal or party advan- 
tage, sold their principles to secure the votes of mem- 
bers who held their mandate from their priests. In 
the history of self-governing countries, there is noth- 
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ing more disgraceful than the course pursued by 
Ontario's representatives from 1841 to 1867. 

With the Conquest the priests entered a condition of 
sufferance; their next step was a power to be propiti- 
ated for the sake of the favors they could bestow. 
They now blossomed into supremacy. During the last 
seventeen years of the union the priests got whatever 
they sought and'fe Quebec they were buttressed by 
statutes and enriched by government donations of land 
and money by the votes of Ontario members. One 
member realized the extent of the evil, but failed to 
I)erceive its cure. The remedy of George Brown, repre- 
sentation by population, was the old delusion in a new 
guise, that the difficulty that aroi^e from Quebec could 
be overcome by force of numbers, instead of plucking 
that difftoulty out by the roots. Had representation 
by population been adopted it would have failed, for 
it would have been found 4;hat, from their solidarity, 
the Quebec members would still have held the balance 
of power, and continued to rule Ontario. The 
lakelet may absorb a river, but will be governed by 
its ebb and flow and its waters be dyed by it. Only a 
sea can assimilate what rolls into its bosom, and there 
is no prospect that the population of the Dominion will 
ever be so large or of such a character that it will 
neutralize priestly influence. Those who say there is 
no call for present action ; if we wait until the North- 
west attain its growth ; the many members it will send 
to Ottawa will dispose of the difficulties arising from 
Quebec; may realize they are mistaken if they study 
the experience of the past. In 1841 it was confidently 
asserted the introduction of Ontario members would 
raise an impassable barrier to the influence that was 
making Quebec a Papal state. They did not. When 
Confederation was brought about, George Brown and 
his followers exultantly proclaimed clericalism in poli- 
tics had received its deathblow. It did not: it is the 
most potent force to-day in our politics. 
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Double Majority Tried. 

The danp^er to the state, caused by the existence of 
a numerous organization of priests seeking supreme 
control, has to be faced squarely, and the sooner, there 
will be the less friction. Ilad Brown traced the wrongs 
he deplored to their source, he would have applied 
himself to eflFecting in Quebec what iie helped to do in 
a measure in Ontario, namely, to bring about complete 
separation of Church and State. Instead,' he spent his 
strength in advocating an increase in the number of 
members for Ontario, which was no remedy, for there 
was no probability of the new members being any more 
resolute in grappling with clericalism than those then 
sitting. The government was carried on with daily 
increasing difficulty, and by adopting the miserable 
devices of shifty politicians. Sandfteld MacDonald's 
remedy, double majority, was the act of a coward, 
who, instead of facing a difficulty, evades it. The 
members of each province were to decide bills affecting 
their respective provinces, and when there was not a 
majority of the members concerned in favor of such a 
bill, it was to be dropped, even if a majority of the - 
united house was in its favor. When a crucial case 
arose, MacDonald showed the cloven foot. The priests 
pressed for Separate Schools in Ontario. It was a 
bill that concerned Ontario alone, and therefore^ ac- 
cording to the rule under which the House ^ was act- 
ing, should have been left to the Ontario members to 
decide. On a division being called it was found a 
majority of the Ontario members had voted- against 
the bill, but a large majority of the Quebec^ members 
were for it: In consistency with his rule of double 
majority the Premier should have withdrawn theTiill. 
Instead of doing so, MacDonald refused to apply his 
own principle to the bill, and Separate Schools were 
forced on Ontario by the votes of the Quebec members. 
No greater calamity has befallen Ontario. 

At the core of all wrong there is an antidoter- 
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Wherever any selfish interest moulds a legislature to 
its will, whether a combination of manufacturers, rail- 
way projectors, or a church, the members it wins to its 
support become corrupt. The Ontario members who 
did violence to their convictions by acting with the 
Quebec majority, lowered their moral standard and 
became self-seekers. Sir John Macdonald, though the 
most careless of men about his own pecuniary i advan- 
tage, knew how to win support by exercising the potent 
lever of self-interest. Whether in the bar-room of the 
House, slapping members on the back, joking and 
telling lewd stories, or on the floor replying to grave 
arguments with gestures, quirks, and jeers that raised 
the laugh, he was master of his following. Cartier 
seconded him effectively by using the Quebec votes as 
a bludgeon to defeat opposition. When in his peculiar, 
ra&ping voice the order was heard: Call in de mem- 
bers, discussion ended. 

On the floor of the House, at a session in Kingston, 
Brown declared thirty-five of the Quebec members did 
not, from imperfect knowledge of English, know what 
was being done, and that they voted blindly as Cartier 
ordered them. Each election saw a larger proportion 
who had mastered English, without decreasing their 
servility to Cartier. All went swimmingly until the 
venality of members turned the moral sense of Ontario 
against the Macdonald^artier combination, and its 
candidates could not secure re-election. Then there 
was a deadlock — ^the end of the union of 1841 had 
come. There was no questioning as to the cause of 
the deadlock, it was admittedly the thrusting of the 
will of the priests of Quebec on Ontario. To take 
steps that, for the future, they should have no hand in 
the government of the country would have been the 
remedy of statesmen. The party politicians to whom 
the solving of the diflSculty fell were intent alone on 
getting the machinery of the state again in motion — 
the Conservatives to enjoy a new lease of office, the 
Liberals, long shut out, eager for a coalition, that they 
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offices, and add to them the patronage of the central 
government that is to be created! Instead of tl^e 
provincial governments being blotted out, with their 
lieutenant-governors, cabinet ministers, members and 
dei)artmental officials, they will all continue, and to 
them will be added the positions that the Federal sys- 
tem will bring into existence. This appeal to cupidity 
and love of distinction was irresistible, and Cartier 
found so many allies among the Protestant politicians 
for retaining the autonomy of the provinces that Mac- 
donald had to acquiesce, and the draft of a constitu- 
tion on that basis was prepared. Sir John Macdonald 
and those who shared his views, comforted themselves 
with the belief that such a complex and expensive 
system would not work, and that it would eventually 
be aban4oned for legislative union, giving to each pro- 
vince a magnified type of county council to attend to 
purely local matters and its own public works. At the 
consecration of a new church at St. Johns, Que., Cartier 
presented a copy of the proposed constitution to Bishop 
Bourget, who received it with the injunction that no 
further steps be taken until he reported. He consid- 
ered it with his confreres, and finally sent it to the 
propaganda at Rome, which returned it with its en- 
dorsation. A constitution relating to British colonies 
had to receive the Papal stamp before it went before 
the legislatures of the people affected. The constitu- 
tion withheld from the direct vote of the people of 
Canada was sent abroad for a foreigner to consider! 
The Prench^anadian already quoted from states, 
"Had it not bfeen for Quebec there would have been no 
"provincial legislatures, as all the other provinces, 
'* except Quebec, being Protestant in majority, one 
"parliament would have been sufficient for all. Que- 
"tec dictated the constitution of 1867.'' 

In proof that this is a correct statement, it is well 
to quote the testimony of Sir John Macdonald. There 
are many-so-called "Fathers of Confederation": he 
alone is entitled to whatever honor the name <iatAet^. 
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It was his fertility of resource, his astuteness in seeing 
what WAS possible with the conditions that existed, his 
dexterity in handling the sort of men he had to work 
with, that effected the passage of the B.N.A. Act. In 
1872 there was a long debate in the House of Commons 
over Mr, Costigan's motion that the Act of the New 
Brunswick Legislature regarding separate schools be 
disallowed. During the discussion Sir John declared, 
'*I believe we might have had a legislative union in- 
" stead of a Federal union if it had not been for the 
** Province of Quebec. They insisted on a legislature 
having the power to act as they pleased. The Lower 
Canadians drew themselves up and said, If the con- 
**stitution were not so drawn up as to give them the 
power to protect beyond a doubt their institutions, 
their religion, their language, and their laws, in 
** which they had so great pride, they would never con- 
sent to a union, and if we had not agreed to that, we 
should not now have had the Dominion of Canada?" 
It was agreed to copy the American system, to 
substitute a Federal for the existing le^lative union. 
Ontario and Quebec were to separate, each to be 
autonomous and self-governing as regards local afEairs, 
with a Federal House to deal with matters common 
to them and the other provinces who had agreed to 
join. That the old difficulty would spring up in 
course of time under the new system was self-appar- 
ent, but it Avould not be in the day of the framers of 
the constitution of 1867 and a future generation could 
grapple with it. 

The Quebec Wmnitj. 

There were no compunctions as to leaving the E!ng- 
Iish-speakir.g people of Quebec to the rule of the major- 
ity. Protests from the minority against their abandon- 
nier.t ^ere treated as the expressions of bigots. It was 
represetited or^ behalf of the Quebec majority that 
tirre •:r:,s r.othins to fear, that the Protestants 'would 
'^ th-r :b:r?ts of their most considerate care. MeCtee 
=^?:-t'M the idea ttat the Protestant minority would be 
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^in any way injured. He declared they would be the 
pets of the majority, the spoiled children of the new 
Dominion, that they would be smothered with kind- 
ness. Others, whom such gush did not blind, thought 
the minority could not suffer with a preponderating 
Protestant influence in the Federal House, while there 
were many who looked on Confederation as a tempor- 
ary stage, bound to quickly end in a legislative union. 
The representatives of the minority gave little opposi- 
tion. Party allegiance constrained a number to 
silence ; others were bribed by promises of office. Be- 
sides, there was a great hullabaloo about loyalty, which 
blinded many. It was loyal to support the proposed 
Act of Confederation — ^loyal to break the solid colonial 
connection which insured JCanada being one and in- 
separable with the Motherland ! Those who opposed 
Confederation were denounced as annexationists at 
heai't, a singular charge, seeing the main principle of 
the new constitution was copied from the Republic. 
There Were protests from isolated bodies of electors in 
the Eastern Townships; no notice was taken of them. 

Separate Sq|iools Fastened on Ontario. 

The one danger in the eyes of many Protestants in 
Quebec was the educational. Their cry was, Make our 
schools secure and we will support Confederation. Sir 
A. T. Gait assured them he would meet their views by 
getting a clause added to the constitution that the 
schools of the Quebec minority would be continued as 
they were, and th^t should any complaint arise of 
invasion of this provision appeal could be made to the 
Federal parliament. The submission of this amend- 
ment to the delegate^ who were deliberating on the 
constitution gave the Ontario priests an opportunity 
of gaining what they were eagerly seeking, but had 
despaired of. obtaining. The constitution, as drafted, 
placed education in the hands of the legislatures of 
the several provinces. This was exactly what the 
priests desired as regards Quebec, for it put its schoofls 
in their hands. Their attitude towards the rest of 
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Canada was differeDt. For instance, the Ontario legis- 
lature would be largely made up of Protestants and 
they did not wish it should control the achoolfl. The 
plan that, suited them in Que'bec they did not want 
elsewhere: what they demanded for the Quebec legis- 
lature, leaving the schools in its grasp, they wanted 
withheld from all the rest of Canada. They knew that 
the separate school system had been fastened on On- 
tario against her will, and they dreaded its repeal, now 
that Ontario was going to get self-government in the 
matter of education. Gait's proposed amendment 
canie to them as a providential intervention, for they 
saw how they could use it as a lever to keep the On- 
tario legislature from repealing the Separate School 
Act. Cartier was the mouthpiece of the priests. He 
said to his fellow-delegates. If we concede this amend- 
ment of Qalt's to the minority in Quebec, we rnnst 
have the same security for the schools of the minority 
in Ontario. That sounded fair to the unreflecting, and 
it would have been just had the schools of the two 
minorities been of the same character, but they were 
utterly unlike. ^ 

The School! of th« Quebec The School* of the Ontario 

Minority. Minority 

Were the the schools of the Werft the schools of the 
people, controlled by the Church of Rome, controlled 
people and in nhoee man- by Its clergy and deBlgned 
Bgement no Church had ft for the children of Its 
voice; members; 

Their chief purpose was the Their chief purpose wss Im- 
impartins of secular know- parting the doctrines of the 

ledge; Church of Rome and traln- 

Ing the Bcholan tn Urn 
ritual; 
The end ther aimed at was The end aimed at hatag to 
to prepare the children to ensure the echolan wotlU 
be useful citizens; ^ Roman Catholloa, seco- 

lar knowledge bad a aee- 
Thelr schools were open to ondary and mndi Inferior 
Jew and Oentlle, the only place; 

requirement of parents be- Confessional Schools wlileh 
Ing, Do you desire your only parents who wiahad 
child to learn to read, their children to be RomaM 
write and couutf CathoUcs would patrwlM. 
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The purposes of the two classes of schools were as 
different as day is from night. The one sought to make 
intelligent citizens, moulding Canadians into a broad 
brotherhood; the prime purpose of the other, to per- 
petuate and strengthen religious divisions and the rule 
of the priests. Yet those schools, so dissimilar in char- 
acter, management, and the ends they were designed 
to accomplish, the one the schools of the people, the 
other the schools of a caste, Cartier and Langevin in- 
sisted were exactly on the same footing, and whatever 
guarantee was conceded to the schools of the Quebec 
minority must be extended to the schools of the On- 
tario minority. The effrontery of the claim, that the 
schools of the two minorities were in the same cate- 
gory, was palpable, yet neither Sir John Macdonald 
nor George Brown objected. They gave in to the mon- 
strous demand of the priests. Gait's clause was 
amended as asked by Cartier, thereby placing the Que- 
bec minority in the ignominious position of holding 
their free and non-sectarian schools dependent on 
Ontario's legislature continuing confessional schools. 
Not only that, but by the same stroke, Ontario was 
robbed of that free control of education which the 
constitution as first drafted gave her as a right. In 
all Canada 'd history there is no more iniquitous trans- 
action. The non-Catholics of Quebec prayed for pro- 
tection against the possibility of having their free, 
open, non-sectafian schools changed into confessional 
schools. It was a reasonable request and ought to 
have been granted without condition. The priests 
tdok advantage of the circumstances under which the 
non-Catholics of Quebec found themselves and exacted 
a price for what they were entitled to as a right, by 
having inserted in the Act of Confederation that the 
tenure of their schools should be dependent upon the 
continuance of confessional schools in another pro- 
TincJe — ^if the legislature of Ontario abolished separate 
schools, the schools of the Quebec minority would be 
abolished also, and parents be left to t^^ wTik^.'^^'^ 
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choice of keeping them at home or of sending their 
children to selioolfi taught by nana and brothers. The 
existence of the public school in Quebec was made 
dependent upoji the life of the priest-school in Ontario. 
The Quebec minority was wronged and so were the 
people of Ontario by the shameful intrigue by which 
they have f a^^tcned on them, for all time, so far as the 
B. N. A. Att can do it, the Separate Schools that had 
been, i]i the first place, imposed upon tfaem by Quebec 
votes. Gait ought to have withdrawn the clause he 
submitted when h« heard tbe price on which it alone 
would be passed. Those who speak of the framers of 
Confederation as statesmen may take this aa one in- 
stance of several, of what poor creatures their politi- 
cal idols were ■\vhen faced by the priests. 
The Passage of the B. N. A. Act. 
That the provinces eouJd have continued much 
longer distinct was impossible. With separate tariffis, 
no method to promote intercourse between themselves, 
no means to cunibine in making representations abroad 
on questions jointly affecting them, or to unite in the 
redeeming of the Northwest from savagery, a union 
of the provinces had to come. The pity is, it should 
have been accomplished at the time and with the object 
it immediately served. A constitutional deadlock had 
arisen between Quebec and Ontario, caused by the 
clashing of Church and State. The remedy, the 
removal of all semblance of connection between the 
two, the politicians of the day would not face. They 
evaded the difficulty for the time being, by resorting 
to a union of all the provinces. Confederation was 
supported by the leaders of the two parties in Quebec 
and Ontario as a device to leave the connection between 
Church and State as it was, partially releasing Ontario 
from the grip of the priests while strengthening fheir 
hold on Quebec. Confederation prolonged the life of 
an evil, the meddling of the priests with the Govern- 
ment of the country ; an evil which ought to have 
been dealt with in 1866, and which, assuredly, willxet 
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have to be dealt with, for it is inconceivable that a 
free people will continue to submit to thieir govern- 
ment being subject to the influence of any church; 
that cardinal, archbishop or ablegate has to be con- 
sulted, and his views deferred to when, a question 
comes before parliament in which the priests claim a 
-voice. The right of the people* to have their affairs 
managed by a parliament and administered by an 
executive, free from clerical dictation, is self -apparent. 
In copying the American plan of union, the f raraers of 
the Act of 1867 did not base it upon ^qual rights. An 
article forbidding the Federal Parliament and the legis- 
latures to give preference to any church would have 
ensured peace and permanence. The United States 
constitution carefully avoided the subject of negro 
slavery ; doing so resulted in the greatest civil war the 
world has known. Those who drafted the Act of Con- 
federation as carefully refrained from touching the 
supremacy of the priest. A generation to come will 
know the consequences. The commercial advantages of 
Confederation have been great, so great that they have 
blinded people to the fact that it was a cowardly 
evasion of performing a plain duty. The British North 
America -^t carries in it the seeds of future trouble. 
Its adoption simply postponed an inevitable conflict. 
The parliamentary debi^te on Confederation was, 
strictly speaking, not a debate. The resolutions for 
Confederation were placed before the members to be 
adopted as they stood. Where amendment was for- 
bidden it was absurd to debate. The sole advantage 
6f summoning the House was giving the framers of 
the resolutions an opportunity for explanation. Those 
who were against the resolutions were free to state 
their objections without hope of changing a single 
word in them. Adopting a new constitution without 
receiving a mandate at a general election was bad, but 
calling parliament to consider it without the power to 
amend was a farce. Few of the speeches contained in 
the bulky volume which professes to report the doings 
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of the seaeion were delivered. Members wrote what 
they would like to go on record, and, after speaking a 
abort time, passed their StS. to the reporters. In ths 
discussion over a measure they were incompetent to 
amend, one true voice was raised. Col. Haultain, mem- 
ber for Pcterboro', asked whether it waa just to ignore 
the aversion of the Protestants residing in the town- 
ships of Quebec to Confederation, because it would 
place them at tlie mercy of an intolerant priesthood 
Their suspicions and fears found confirmation in the 
encyclical letter of the Pope which had been joHt 
promulgated. In the syllabus, which accompanied it, 
of errors to be condemned, was "that emigrants to 
"Catholic countries should have freedom of worship." 
lie who spoke thus is the head of the controlling ir£u- 
ence in Quebec, and the fears, therefore, of the minora 
ity were not unreasonable, when called upon to put 
themselves into the power of the priesthood, for, to . 
them, that was what Confederation meant. The 
Colonel was jeered by members who had declined (Tom- 
mitting themselves to the support of Confederation 
until the scheme had been submitted to the Pope and 
received his approval. The petition to the Imperial 
authorities to pass the Act of Confederation was car- 
ried by 91 to 33. 
Confederation Gave Quebeo What Paplnean Bought. 
Confederation bestowed on Quebec aubstantially 
what Papineau had sought. She became an indepen- 
dent, self-governing Province, having a legislature of 
her oivn, her own civil service, her own cabinet, her 
own governor. In every regard, outside of inter-pro- 
vincial relations, she was h*er own mistress. The con- 
cessions dazzled her public men, who proceeded as if 
the glories with which their imaginations had invested 
New Prance were to be revived. An imitation of the 
court of Frontenac was established at Spencerwood, 
the Lieutenant-Governor was styled Hia Ezcellenoy, 
and there were pretensions heard and ceremonies vit- 
neased that bespoke exultation and satisfaction. To 
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the minority there was also a revival of epithets long 
unheard, and the distinction of rel^ellion times between 
the children of the soil and intruders was again df awn. 
The assumptions of the laity were hot to be compared, 
however, with those of the priests; Confederation had 
restored to them greater plenitude of power than they 
had enjoyed when Louis was King, and they used it to 
the full. Sir A. T. Gait, quickly realizing the mistake 
he had made in supporting Confederation, in a pam- 
phlet summarized the dangers which menaced the min- 
ority, instancing the assertion of ecclesiastical over 
civil authority, clerical interference with elections, 
placing the ban on free speech and on the press, that 
divine assistance in teaching whatever touches on faith 
and morals descends from the Pope to bishops, priests, 
and religieuses. As a politician he had been shocked 
by a united condemnation on the part of the bishops of 
liberalism, by priests being upheld in contested elec- 
tions who had denounced individuals as guilty of a 
grave sin in voting for candidates who had not re- 
ceived their approval, and especially by a judge laying 
down as law that as priests belonged to a spiritual 
order they ivere above civil law and beyond the juris- 
diction of the courts. There were decisions recogniz- 
ing canon law, and burial w^as refused in the parish 
cemetery to the body of a man because he had been 
a member of a society which had declared far the prin- 
ciple of religious toleration. Public men made it their 
boast, that their obedience to the bishops was implicit 
and unreserved, and, in pleading before electors, held 
this up as a claim for support, rival candidates com- 
peting on the hustings in deprecating each other's 
loyalty to the bishops. It was a period of distressful 
explanations by Liberals and of exultant boastings by 
Conservatives. A new style of journalism was de- 
veloped, which was happily characterized as more 
Catholic than the Pope. In this period of reactionaiy 
effervescence the Castors rose into prominence. A 
sign of the times was the annotator of the Qiiebee 
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statutes putting in the marginal notes *'the decrees of 
the Pope are binding. '* A bill was submitted to the 
legislSture to place in all courts of justice a lacge 
crucifix. To swear a witness he was to ''lift his right 
"hand in front of the crucifix and place his left hand 
"on the book of the evangelists." The bill was in a 
fair way to pass, having got its second reading, when 
the outrage on conscience, in compelling Protestants to 
take oath in such a way, became apparent to the Min- 
isters, who caused Mr. Lemieux to withdraw His bill. 

The Demands of the Priests. 

An important pfert of the duty of every legislature 
is to make provision for the relief of those who are 
mentally or physically unfit to care for themselves. 
The priests demanded that the lunatic asylums, re- 
formatories and refuges, hitherto controlled by gov- 
ernment, be handed over to them, and their demand 
was complied with. They were at once placed in 
charge of monks and nuns, who reject interference by 
the legislature, for, by virtue of their vows and ordina- 
tion, nuns and monks, professing to be of a heavenly 
class, do not recognize the superintendence of laymen, 
though most persistent in seeking larger grants of 
money and lands. Institutions, which had been pub- 
lic, thus became sectarian and no longer accountable 
to the representatives of the people. If there be one 
distinguishing feature of self-government it is, that 
public money shall be controlled by the men in whose 
hands they place the spending of it. A legislature that 
divests itself of this high duty by handing over the 
money of the taxpayers en bloc to a select body of 
men to allot and spend, ceases to be independent and 
self-governing : it becomes the servant of the caste to 
whom it has surrendered its powers. But the priests 
were not satisfied with the transference of the benevo- 
lent institutions of the province ; they aimed higher — 
they demanded the sole control of its schools. They 
accomplished this by subtle changes in the wording 
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# 
of the Education Act. In reconstructing the Council 

of Public Instruction it was provided that all the 
bishops should be members, and when they did not 
attend, they had the power to name a substitute. As 
this privilege /of appointing an alternate was not given 
to the lay \nembers, the result was that the bishops 
were always in the majoijty. Thus the educational 
system, by one fell swoop, was given into the hands 
of the priests, the legis-l^ture divesting itself of what 
it defines in the Act as part of the civil service ; hand- 
ing over to ecclesiastics this important function, with 
control of the expenditure of the public money for 
school and college. How complete was tjie transfer- 
ence was speedily illustrated. TJie government intro- 
duced a bill to facilitate the working of the Education 
Act. It was a simple measure of departmental detail. 
The Archbishop of Quebec sent for the Premier, ex- 
pressed his disapproval and indignation at its being 
introduced without consulting him. The bill was 
hastily dropped, and the promise made, which is still 
observed, that no measure affecting education shall 
be introduced without being first submitted to him 
and obtaining his approval. 

The Jesuit Estates Act. 

Could a more striking instance be given of a legisla- 
ture calling itself British surrendering its sovereign 
and exclusive right to make laws to an irresponsible 
caste? It was thought at the time th«re could not, 
but, in 1888, the subserviency of deBoucherville was 
eclipsed. No priest wrought so persistently to bring 
Quebec under ecclesiastical rule as Bishop Bourget. 
To assist in doing so he determined to invite the 
Jesuits. The statute proscribing that order had not 
been repealed, but the bishop trusted to the spirit of 
the. times that it would not be enforced. He invited 
the General of the Jesuits to renew the tradition of 
Ms order in Canada, who, after inquiry, agreed, and, 
in 1842, sent six fathers. These six priests, after sur- 
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voyiiig the fieltl, proceeded to take steps to found a 
college, which resulted in the rearing of a large build- 
ing in Montreal. "Whoever cares to look over a par- 
liniiientary guide will see how iimiiy members, both 
at Ottawa and Quebec, received Iheir training in St. 
Mary's College, Loyola College, or the braheh at Que- 
bec, and will realize how deeply, through the men 
imbued with its principles in those chosen seats, 
Jesuitism influences our polities, and shapes the des- 
tinies of the Dominion. These newly-arrived Jesuits 
and their successors described to their jmpil.'i the 
confiscation of the Jesuit estates by King George, at 
the conquest, as an act of spoliation, and claimed that 
compensation ought to he niiule. N'oiie of the scores 
of young men who passed through their hands and rose 
high in the political world dared to propose that the 
Jesuits be compensated for the act of a British ad- 
ministration until Merciei' appeared. Visiting Rome 
he made a proposition lo the General of the Order of 
Jesus, which he afterwai-ds submitted to the Pope, who 
ratified it. On the assembling of the legislature 
Mercier introduced a j-esolution to pay out of the 
public funds $460,000 as compensation to the order for 
the estates the Crown had declared public property 
more than a century before, together with a portion of 
the seigniory of Lapraii-ie. lu effect, this was 
equivalent to saying the British Government had been 
guilty of robbery, and the Catholics of Quebec having 
got the power into their owu hands, were now going 
to make restitution. Never before did a legislature 
calling itself British so insult the Crown to which it 
paid lip-allegiance. There were members who stag-' 
gered at the proposal. Mercier, before the vote was 
taken, a.sked the Catholic members to remember their 
allegiance was first to the head of their churchy that 
the Pope had approved of the resolution before them, 
that the ecclesiastical authorities said the legislature 
were holding property that did not belong to them, 
and if they did not make restitution the members of 
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the government and of the legislature would find 
Ihemselves subject to certain spiritual penalties. To 
the Protestant members his menace took another form. 
If any of them dared to oppose the motion they would 
not be re-elected. He would i*eniind them of the fact 
that French-Canadians held the balance of power in 
the counties they represented, and they would crush, 
by their votes, any member who opposed the measure. 
The resolution was adopted, and the bill founded 
-upon it passed. To none of the guarantees for the 
rights of the minority, which he got inserted in the 
Act of Confederation, did Sir A. T. Gait attach the 
same weight as that of appeal to the Federal Parlia- 
ment, which he described as their real palladium. It 
was now to be tested. The principle involved there 
was no mistaking — ^was it lawful for the Quebec Legis- 
lature to pass a bill whose preamble recognized the 
Pope's authority; was it lawful for the Que])ec Legis- 
lature to tax Protestants to make a present to the 
Jesuit Society? An appeal was made to Ottawa to 
veto what had been done at Quebec. The appeal was 
rejected by 188 to 13. The money was paid to the 
Jesuits and the land transferred, and the delusion 
about guarantees shattered. 



CHAPTER Vni. 



The Supplanting of the English- 
speaking Farmers 



Supposing a number of men, ambitious of obtaining 
power over their fellows, organized themselves into 
an oath-bound society, and, further supposing, in 
carrying out their plans, they found it required the 
driving away of people who were hostile to them, 
would not their first move be to get control of the land? 
Possession of the soil means sovereignty. Villages 
and towns may decay and become effete, but the soil 
remains, and to whoever the men who plow and reap 
pay allegiance, will be the actual, though they may 
not be the nominal, rulers. The priests having got a 
legislature that was their creature, were absolute in 
every part of Quebec except in those sections where 
the land had been grants of the British Crown. To 
exercise the same domination over that land as they ' 
did in the old seigniories was their purpose. The 
assau'lt was first upon the Eastern Townships, and the 
priests thrust into them two wedges to effect their _ 
purpose, the parish system and separate schools. Bring 
these free townships under parish law and the Eng- 
lish-speaking farmers will not want to stay; deprive 
them of their public schools and reduce them to the 
alternative of sending their children to confessional' 
schools, and they will be compelled to go. In the days' 
of Louis XIV. brute force would have been iised — 
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subtler and as effective means were found in per- 
versions of the law. The crude idea,, that the re- 
motest approach to persecution was resorted to, is to 
be swept aside. The priests, relentless as Dominic 
in seeking ascendency, carried out their purpose in a 
different way. Concealing their design, plausible in 
explanations of their coming into the townships, 
voluble in praise of toleration, and effusive in their 
expressions of good-feeling towards their separated 
brethren, they set to work. 

The obstacles they had to overcome were such as 
to any other class of men would have been^insuperabfe. 
Here was a body of English-speaking farmers spread 
over eleven counties, who had held the land for sixty 
years and more, who had completed their social and 
municipal organization, and developed a characteristic 
individuality.. The Protestants were largely massed 
in six counties. Stanstead, Sherbrooke, Waterloo, 
Missisquoi, Brome, Huntingdon, and in these counties 
in 1867, the year when Quebec passed und^r the rule 
of a Catholic legislature, the Protestants numbered 
56,600, the Catholics 25,583, mostly employees of the 
English. With a clear majority of 31,000 the Pro- 
testants felt secure. They were passing rich 'as riches 
go in rural Canada, prosperous and aggressive, wield- 
ing a political influence not in proportion tp their 
numbers but of theiV wealth and' intelligence. 

The design of the priests was, that this self-con- 
fident, self-reliant* and enterprising people should be 
brought under a pressure that would constrain them to 
leave their fields and homes to be occupied by French- 
Canadians. That a farm papul^-tion could be so sup- 
planted seemed incredible, and those who suggested 
such a design being entertained were laughed at. 

Out of a population of eighty-two thousand in 1867 
thirty-one thousand was a sweeping majority, and ap- 
pearances pointed to its increase, for each summer saw 
the number enlarged by immigrants from Britain. 
Left alone, these counties in another generation would 
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have counted a hundred thousand Protestants. But 
they were not left alone. The Legislature, sitting at 
Quebec, was working hand-in-glove with, the priests to 
work their downfall, and how far that has been ac- 
complished let the census of 1911 tell : — 

Catholics 174,004. 

Protestants 57,926. 

Majority of Catholics 116,078 

Thus in forty-six years a majority of thirty-one 
thousand Protestants had been changed into a Cath- 
olic majority of one hundred and sixteen thousand ! 
Since the days of the Dragonnades has there been such 
an extraordinary displacement of Protestants from 
their homes and native land? How, in the face of 
these official figures, can any man have the conscience 
to assert Home Rule has been a grand success in Que- 
bec, and, having Avrought no injury to Protestants, 
Ulster need not dread a Dublin parliament? Wlien 
Quebec was separated from Ontario all six counties 
had a Protostaiit majority. Only one, Brome, is in 
that positii)!! to-day, and its majority of 9,652 forty- 
six years a<»:o lias Fallen to 3,318, and grows smaller 
oiio.h year. Ot* all six Stanstead was the most largely 
Protestant. Within its bounds it counted only 2,100 
Catholics in 18(17; to-day it has over 11,000, and they 
dominate. AVere T to take up the other five counties 
more sti'ikinjr instances could be given. There are 
instances of not a siiifrle Protestant family being left 
in a townshij). The clerical newspapers boast openly 
of the ** peaceable conquest' ' by the priests of the 
Eastern Townships, the Protestant stronghold of Que- 
bec, and with reason, for it is a eon(|uest without 
l)arallel. 

How Was That Conquest Effected? 

The answer can be gi^-eu in less than a dozen words 
— By carving the townships into pari.shes and destroy- 
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iiig their public schools. The Legislature aided. The 
wave of exuberant national feeling that swept the 
French-Canadians on the adoption of Confederation, 
led to a system of government colonizing and repatria- 
tion. Large sections of the Eastern Townships were 
set apart and given in free lots to families from the 
northern settlements. It was hoped that thus the 
drift to New England factories would be stayed, and 
agents were sent to Maine and Massachusetts to in- 
duce those who had gone to come back. Colonization 
and repatriation was the cry, and larger and larger 
government grants of money were demanded to make 
roads and fit the free lots for the settlers to start on 
easy terms. Much of that money was spent in the 
Eastern Townships. The priests made the selections 
and led the colonists. When the Papal Zouaves re- 
turned from their futile errand to prevent Italian 
unity, they were rewarded by a huge block of land in 
the English county of Compton, the name of Pi()i)olis 
being • bestow^ed on the settlement. In the heart of 
Protestant settlements, \vhere there nevei* had been a 
resident priest, missions were established which grew 
into congregations, and these soon became large 
enough to warrant the mission being erected into a 
parish, and before Confederation had been in force 25 
years the townships were cut up into parishes. In the 
pamphlet by Sir A. T. Gait, already referred to, he 
expressed his astonishment at the change which had 
overtaken the townships and at the rapidity with 
which it had been effected. Writing only nine years 
after Confederation, he pointed out that in only two 
of the constituencies always regarded as English could 
a candidate be elected independent of the Catholic 
vote. His alarm was shared by others. 

In self-defence, leading men of Sherbrooke moved 
to encourage immigrants from the British Isles. How 
the attempt fared, may be judged by the experience 
of a company that had an option on a large tract of 
land in Compton. They applied for an Act of In- 
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corporntion. The Premier, Chapleau, told their repre- 
sentative the hill would not be allowed to pass unless 
the company consented to select Frenehmen as half of 
their prospective settlers. The completeness of the 
chajige was its notable a.s the quietness with which it 
had been wrought. Confederation had not been in 
force for a {jenerafion until the net of the parish sys- 
tem had been cast over the townships, and costly 
churches, convents, colleges dotted its landscap^es, 
in every ease the most prominent sites being chosen. 
The presence of moles in the dykes of Hoiland is not 
revealed until they have honeycombed them and the 
fields that depended on their protection are sub- 
merged. 

It is often said, that the change wan a natural one, 
and not due to the priests — that the English would 
have left anyway. 

From all purely farming countries there must neeea- 
sarily be a constant passing-away of youth. To get 
farms young men have to go where land is still to be 
had free or at a cheap rate. Then there is always & 
class eager for change, ready to abandon the home- 
stead and. go where they believe conditions are. better. 
Account also must be taken of the drift from the 
country to the city. These causes explain many de- 
partures^ from the townships, but after allowing for 
them, there is the undeniable fact that a large pro- 
portion of the changes were not due to them. 

It is well to note that comparison with the drift from 
Ontario rural counties does not apply to Quebec. The 
depopulation of "Western Ontario was owing to th^ 
opening of the Northwest. That of Quebec begr&n 
twenty years before the Ontario movement. 

The Parish System. 

As already stated, the priests used two levers to 
drive out Protestants from the townships, the parish 
system and separate schools. 
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The parish system came first. This book has been 
written in vain if it has not demonstrated that the 
extension of that system to the townships' is a 
tyrannical invasion of free territorj% a defiance of royal 
proclamation and imperial statute; in one wor^, a 
usurpation.. Consider what that system means to 
the English farmer. So long as a farm -is owned by 
a Protestant the priest can levy no tithe; hiS trustees 
no building-tax. The moment it is sold to a Catholic, 
the priest draws tithe and the churchwardens levy 
taxes. 

See the motive here held out, apart from any re- 
ligious or national consideration, to get the Protestant 
pushed aside. The patents issued by the Crown for 
the lands held in the townships read thus : 

''Victoria, by the grace of Go/i, of the United King- 
*'dom of Great Britain and Ireland, Queen, . . . 
*'have granted to John Doe the parcel of land herein 
** described ... to have and to hold . . . . 
** forever in free and common soccage, for fealty only, 
*'in like manner as lands are holden in free and com- 
**mon soccage in that part of Great Britain called 
"England." 

These deeds were signed for the Queen by the gov- 
ernor then in office, and they read the same from the 
time of George III. If language means anything, 
surely these ^eeds are conveyances to the farmer on 
the same conditions as if the land was situated in Eng- 
land. Is land in England subject to be taxed by the 
Roman Catholic priesthood? If not, how can it be in 
' the townships of Quebec ? Is the transfer from the 
Crown not clear as to there being no ulterior condi- 
tion? Can it be pretended, that the sovereign ever 
recognized that the priests of Quebec had a latent 
claim by which, som^ day, they could tithe and tax? 
Was the grant made to the settler with a servitude to 
Rome, or as a free grant from a British sovereign to a 
British subject? Who ever considers the matter solely 
from reading the deeds by which the Crown granted. 
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or said, the farms in the townships of Quebec, can come 
to no other conclusion than that it was free land with 
no encumbrance or servitude. That was undeniably 
the intention of the British Government, for, in the 
Act of 1774, which restored French law within the'' 
seigniories, it is expressely stated: 

''Nothing -in this Act contained shall extend, or be 
''construed to extend, to any lands that have been, or 
hereafter shall be granted by his Majesty, his heirs 
and successors, to be holden in free and common 
"soccage." 






This law has never been repealed, and stands as much 
in ■ force to-day as any other section of the Quebec 
Act. If that section is not valid, is not now the law 
of the land, then neither is section 8, which the priests 
consider the legal bulwark of their privileges. There 
never was a clearer case of defiance of an Imperial 
statute than the erecting of parishes in the townships. 
When the agitation led by Papineau reached the point 
that the Imperial Parliament appointed a sielect com- 
mittee to take evidence as to the alleged' grievances, 
Viger was called and gave testimony as to the work- 
ing of the Tenures Act, which formed part of his com- 
plaint. The committee, which included several emin- 
ent lawyers, in their report, spoke thus on this head : 
To the provision in the Act of 1774, providing that 

in all matters of controversy relating to property 
"and civil rights ... be determined agreeably to 
"the laws and customs of Lower Canada, there is a 
"marked exception to this concession of French law, 
"namely, 'that it shall not apply to lands which had ' 
"been or should be granted in free and common soc- 
"cage.* " 

The report was adopted by the House of Commons. 
It proves that, fifty-four years after the Quebec Act 
was passed, when the townships had been erected and 
many of them thickly populated, the Imperial Parlia- 
ment placed the interpretation on the Quebec Act that 
section eight no more airplied to them than it did 
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to Ontario. John J. MeCord was appointed a Judge 
for the Townships in 1842, and from his close associa- 
tion with them knew their condition and circumstances 
thoroughly. In the spring of 1854 a case was brought 
before him, by the priest of Milton, in the St. Hyacinthe 
circuit court, of a habitant, a Catholic, Avho refused 
to pay tithes because his farm was township, not fief 
land, that his tenure was free and common soccage, 
not seigniorial. The Judge upheld the plea. The 
only authority for tithes, said Judge McCord, was the 
Quebec Act, which restricted them to seigniorial land. 
The couclusion of the judge was, that such being * * the 
*' present state of law of the country, and there 
"being a positive prohibition to the extension of the 
''right of tithes to land held in free and common soc- 
''eage, I am bound to maintain *' defendant's plea. 
The law is the same now as in 1854, but the judges 
are not the same. That summer the legislature passed 
the Act abolishing clergy reserves, because of the 
reason that it is "desirable to remove all semblance of 
"connection between Church and State." This merely 
reaflSrmed the declaration of the Rectories Act, which 
laid down legal equality among all religious denomin- 
ations, both in Upper and Lower Canada. The statutes 
of the united Province have other passages of like 
nature. Thus in Vic. 14-15, regarding the Catholie 
diocese of Montreal, a section reads : * * Nothing in this 
"Act shall be construed to extend, or in any manner 
"confer, any spiritual jurisdiction or ecclesiastical 
"rights whatsoever upon any bishop or other ecclesi- 
"astical person.'' 

In the townships were a few Irish Catholic congre- 
gations, who had supported their priests and built 
their churches by voluntary contributions. On being 
required to pay tithe and building-tax they resisted. 
Their appeals to the courts were futile : on proof being 
led that their farms formed part of a paris'h proclaimed 
by the Lieutenant-Governor, judgment was given 
against them. Eventually these parishes were 
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reduced to the level of those surrounding them, by 
the biahoips substituting French priests for their Irish 



Seeing se«tion 9 of the Quebec Act has not been 
repealed, and no statute can be quoted repealing it, 
how eonies it that the priests could extend the parish 
system to the townships? How comes it that she is 
levying her tributes on a single acre outside fief lands? 
As well ask : How did they go on exercising the powers 
given them by the ordinance of 1839 during nine years 
after it had lapsed? Holding the balance of political 
infiuenee, public men dare not challenge what they do: 
judges receive their interpretation of the law from 
their confessors. There has been ao far only one 
Doutre and one McCord. 

The Sectarian School. ' ^ 

First the parish system, next the sectarian school, 
has been the means of ejecting the Protestant farmer. 
The one is based on the other. Had Sir A. T. Gait, 
when acting as representative of the Quebec minority 
in the framing of CJpn federation, instead of asking 
guarantees for schools, simply demanded that the 
pari.sh system be confined to the limits defined in the 
Quebec Act, the farmers in the townships would have 
been comparatively safe, for, if in them Rome could 
not levy taxes to build churches and parsonages and 
tithes to support priests, it would have had no more 
interest to bring its forces to bear in expelling the 
Protestant farmers from the townships of Quebec than 
it has in meddling with th^ farmers across the line in 
Vermont and New York State. One fact the ex- 
perience of the Eastern Townships has established — 
the Anglo-Saxon farmer will remain in no country 
where he is discriminated against. It is different 
with the business man. He goes where trade and 
manufactures yield the largest profit. The English- 
speaking population on the island of Montreal grows 
and will continue to grow. Of Protestant farmers, 
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€ach census will count fewer, yet these farmers have 
an equal claim to the Province with* the French and 
Catholic farmers. Quebec is the native country of the 
Protestant farmer, it has been the home of his family 
for several generations, and from their labor in creat- 
ing that home by carving it out of the primeval forest. 
Tens of thousands of them know no other country: 
Quebec to them is their native land, which they desire 
to live in, and, if need should arise*, would die for. The 
tawnships are the creation of English-speaking Pro- 
testants, what they are, they made them; they were 
their architects and builders, and by Crown and 
Imperial Parliament, were secured in the townships as 
their^iriheritance, their chosen seat in the Province of 
Quebec. 

In referring to the part schools bear in driving out 
the Protestant farmers of Quebec it is essential that the 
two meanings attached to the term '* elementary edu- 
cation'* be kept in mind. Non-Catholics understand 
by it the hnparting to children of the rudiments of that 
knowledge which is necessary for their success in life. 
The priests understand by the term instruction in the 
doctrine, ritual, and liturgy of the Church of Rome. 
If to this has been added reading, writing, arithmetic, 
it has been m deference to the agitation which, in our 
day, is represented by Godfroi Langlois. To find 
the school the priests design their people should have, 
go to the back parishes, where you see a young girl 
devoting her time to get her scholars memorize the 
catechism and recite the order of prayers. Her salary 
is a mockery, sometimes as low as $100, rarely $200, 
yet considering her qualifications, her youth, and what 
she has to teach, it is jiot so inadequate as it seems. 
When the priest speaks of an elementary school he 
means a confessional school — a place where the child 
will be prepared for first communion. When a Pro- 
testant speaks of an elementary school, he means a 
place where his children will be taught the three R.'s. 
The distinction between the two is as plain as the dif- 
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iVroiu'o is wide. The purpose and end of the public 
selunU is to impart the elements of secular education 
ti> tlu' oliildren of the nation, to fuse them into a com- 
iiiDU citizenship, and make them loyal to the govern- 
ment. The purpose and end of the separate school 
systeiu is to divide the children, to hive those whose 
parents are Catholics, to keep them apart from other 
dnltlren, to lu'inj;r them up as a distinct caste, who^ 
lirst allegiance is not to Canada, but the Pope. On 
the Ci>mmunity the effect of the separate school is 
divisive: to the unity of the State it is destructive. 
There is no comparison between the common school 
system and that of separate schools, for they differ as 
dark from li^ht. The common school has an open 
doi»r, invitiujr youth of all creeds and races to enter 
and h'arn Avhat every citizen ought to know; the 
separate school has a screen before its door, which 
avimits only tliose who can go through its meshes, and 
tlie lirst purpose of whose teaching is to make bigots. 
The (»ne is inclusive, broad, progressive; the other is 
exclusive, narrow, reactionary. 

Origin of Separate Schools. 

How confessional schools Avere introduced into 
(^uclxM* remains to be told. Tn 1801 the Imperial Gov- 
ern men 1 look steps to establish a system of schools. 
WJHMi the co-i)peration of Bishi>p Plessis was asked he 
refused the priests demanded their kind of schools, to 
whicli the governor would not consent — they must take 
the schools as designed by the government or do with- 
out. They pi*ef erred to do without: they would have 
confessional schools or none. The government's offer 
had a different reception in the Townships, whose 
farmers organized schools, often at their sole expense, 
for public aid Avas erratic and trifling. Between 1820 
and 1841 several educational Acts were passed, with 
grants per scholar; one provided for half the cost 
of new schoolhouses. Not one of these Acts recognized 
difference in creed : they provided for public .schools 
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and none other. Sydenham was extremely anxious to 
have the children of the habitants educated, and in- 
duced his Ministers to submit an Act, at the first meet- 
ing of the united legislature, to establish public schools 
in both Provinces. The Quebec members objected, ask- 
ing Catholic schools. Instead of standing by their 
measure the government weakly consented to refer 
the Act to a committee, which inserted a declaratory 
clause giving permission to Catholi<;s to dissent" and 
form schools of their own. This permission applied to 
both Provinces. As regards the Quebec parishes the 
Act was inoperative. Conferences with the bishops 
fallowed, ending in submitting the Act of 1844, which 
forms the basis of all subsequent school legislation. It 
made distinct provision for sectarian schools. In Que- 
bec the Act failed from an unlooked for cause. It 
authorized a compulsory tax to maintain schools. This 
the habitants resented, and attempts to levy rates re- 
sulted in a ferment of stubborn opposition with, in 
some localities, deeds of violence. The Act had to be 
modified in this regard, without, however, leading to 
the establishment of a general system of schools in the 
parishes. So late as 1853 there were municipalities 
whose ratepayers boasted no school tax had ever 
been collected. The planting of schools among the 
habitants is, therefore, comparatively recent. The 
organizing of the. schools fell to their priests, and as 
has been stated, they made them adjuncts of their 
church.. From the earliest period, the preparation of 
children for first communion in Quebec has been by 
means of repetition. Someone, commonly the mother, 
repeated the cateehism and prayers from memory, and 
their words the little ones stored away as they listen- 
ed. The introduction of schools was seized to do this 
work of preparation, and their main purpose to this 
day in the back parishes is to fit the scholars for their 
first communion. After ten years of age, few of the 
boys attend. These schools are as much a part of the 
Papal system as its convents. They do for the ordinary 
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child what thf college docs for the select few — ttB,in 
them to implicit faith in and obedience to the priests. 
To parnllel them with schools whose purpose is to 
tc-ach the three R's and to enlarge the intellect by 
storing it with information, is to confound two 
esHcntially different institutions. Both are named 
schools but they are not alike. 

Intelligent Catholics are quite aware of the defects 
of Quebec's educational system. That they make no 
effort to bring aboiit reform is due to their worship of 
tradition and their fear of incurring the censure of 
the priests. There have been exceptional men who, 
provoked l)y conditions forced daily upon them, have 
spoken out, and what they have said reveals what 
thousands think and would say were it prudent. The 
boldest of these utterances was that of Senator 
Poirier, because it was made in the presence of a great 
array of priests. He pointed out that French-Can- 
adians were not occupying the positions to which they 
justly aspired because they had not received the edu- 
cation that would have fitted them to fill those posi- 
tions, and went on to prove his statement by citing 
undeniable instances. Archbishop Bruchesi rose when 
the Senator sat down and said significantly, "Were I 
asked l)y the Senator to give him absolution, I would 
do so with a few remarks, certain advice, and — a 
penance." There is the rod that keeps the laity silent 
— for speaking the truth in public — a penance. The 
shade of the confessional appals the boldest. 

When the Act of 1844 began to be enforced, there 
were schools in every English-speaking settlement. In 
farming communities the support available for schools 
is limited. Children cannot be expected to walk over 
two miles to school, and that radius gives, where farms 
range from one to two hundred acres, an average of 
one school to every twenty families. This physical 
obstacle to a rural population keeping up more than 
one school has not been taken into account by those 
Avho framed our educational laws. Plant a second 
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school in a district, and one or other has to go out of 
existence, for there are only suflScient families to sup- 
port one."" A priest goes into a school district in the 
townships and commands the ;few Catholic families to 
dissent and form a separate school. The loss of their 
rates impairs the revenue of the old school,^ and, as 
time passes, whenever a farm comes for sale, by some 
unseen direction a Catholic buyer is brought, so the 
revenue grows smaller until the point is reached that 
it is insufficient, and the door of the old school-house , 
closes for ,the last time. The townships of Quebec had 
a system of schools as old as th#ir settlement and as 
non-sectarian as those of Ontario. They have been 
undermined and destroyed by the innovation of con- 
fessional schools. It has been officially stated that four 
hundred have gone out of existence. The beginning of 
every school year sees more doors unopened. No mat- 
ter under what pretence separate schools are intro- 
duced into farming sections, the result is to destroy the 
oi^iginal schools. It is different in towns and cities, 
-where sufficient support can be got for both. In the 
country, where there can only be a limited number of 
families to the square mile, the priest, when he starts 
a separate school, does so with the design of breaking 
down the one in existence. In their invasion of the 
English-speaking townshix)s the priests planned to 
destroy the schools of their founders, and they are 
killing them slowly and surely. 

The statistics given in the government reports ,do 
not confirm this, for, according to them, the decrease 
of non-Catholic schools has not been large. These 
statistics lump together the number of such schools in 
villages, towns, and cities, with those in the rural 
parts. There is no column for the little red school- 
house. The number of elementary non-Catholic schools 
has increased largely in Montreal and in manufactur- 
ing towns and villages, and that increase conceals the 
loi^s of such schools in the rural sections. Then, again, 
the government statistics do not show how long the 
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schools remain open during the teaching term. A 
member of the legislature asked for a special return 
on this head, and when it was brought down it showed 
that for the scholastic year 1907-8 out of 835 rural 
schools 100 did not open from inability to get a 
teacher for the salary the ratepayers were able to 
offer ; two hundred were kept open with difficulty, hav- 
ing only from five to eight scholars, and 300 had less 
than a dozen. Only one-quarter were open for the full 
scholastic year of ten months; nearly 30 per cent, 
of theni were open for only seven months or less, and 
89 of them were opea for five months or less. In the 
county of Huntingdon the scholars in ten years fell off 
700 in number. These statistics indicate that the rate- 
payers, upon whom fell the support of these sehoola, 
were so few that they were able to keep them open for 
a few months only, which means that three out of four 
were inefficient. The ease is made worse from the ad- 
ded statement that 459 had teachers without diplomas. 
In a typical township, having seven non-CathoIio 
school -houses, which, forty years ago were crowded, 
there were 94 scholars — an average of 14. The school 
that had the largest attendance had 17, the smallest 6. 
A school with less than ten pupils, and open four 
months in the year, is better than none at all, and that 
is all that can be said of half of the rural schools in the 
Province of Quebec attended by the children of par- 
ents who are not Roman Catholics. In the year 19(© of 
- these weak schools, 66 closed forever. The ineffici- 
ency of the education they impart is illustrated by the 
fact that out of every 100 who have attended them, 92 
scholars have to be content with what little they have 
learned, 4 get one or more terms at a model school, 3 
at an aeademy, and 1 goes to a university. And what 
of those sections where the non-Catholics are unable 
to keep open a school for even four months in the 
year? The children in these sections are growing up 
illiterates. Already there are respeetable families in 
these sections whose younger members cannot sign 
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their names, because the schools they would have gone 
to were shut by the priests. Everybody has met the 
man who affects to be an oracle in politics, who boasts 
he is not narrow minded, who despises the bigots who 
are always introducing sulbjects that cause heart-burn- 
ing in a mixed community, and who considers it only 
fair Catholics should have their own schools. Men 
who uise such language abound in and out of parlia- 
ment. In doing what they consider justice to the 
Catholics, they do not reflect they are perpetrating the 
crudest wrong on those who are not Catholics, that 
they are destroying their schools and doKwning their 
children to ignorance. Place this fact down as incon- 
trovertible, that in rural districts there is support for 
one school only, and whoever advocates separate 
schools robs those who cannot attend them of the 
means of getting an education. 

Protestants Forced to Support Catholic Schools. 

The demand of the priests is, that the taxes paid by 
their people shall go to the support of confessional 
schools and none other — ^that to take them to miaintain 
even non-sectarian schools is a violation of conscience. 
They insist that the school tax be divided according 
to the creed of the tax-payers. The rule is a bad one, 
but when a legislature adopts it, provision should be 
made that it be impartially carried out. Whatever 
money" is paid by a Catholic should go to confessional 
schools, whatever by a non-Catholic to public schools. 
If it be a dreadful sin in Catholics to pay a tax to 
maintain a public school, how much greater must be 
the outrage upon the conscience of Protestants to force 
them to keep up confessional schocls ? Singular to say, 
the priests only recognize conscientious convictions in 
their own people : that Protestants have any they seem 
to disbelieve; at any rate, they trample upon them in 
this matter of school support. The bulk of the com- 
merce and manufactures of the Province of Quebec is 
in the hands of Protestants ; blot them out and Quebec 
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would be one of the poorest coiintriee in the world. 
The visitor to Montreal who approaches it by the 
Lachine canal cannot fail to be impressed by the 
factories that line its banks and the abounding evi- 
dence of manufaeturinB industry so far as his eye ean 
reach. Coming to the harbor he sees a long line of 
monster steamships. Turning to the business streets he 
is impressed by the massive buildings thatliouse banks 
and those other institutions that trade and commerce 
require, and when he seeks the residential' part of the 
city he views the palaces where live the men who con- 
trol these institutions and who own the factories that 
darken the lower part of the eity with their smoke. 
Ninety out of a hundred of these men are Protestants: 
of the remaining ten, Jews form a large part. Under 
the rule laid down by the priests the taxes levied on 
the properties of these wealthy Jeius and Protestants 
ought to go to maintain public schools. They do not ; 
the greater part goes to confesBional sehsola, to schools 
taught by nuns and monks, to enrich convents and 
other monastic institutions. If the money filched out 
of the the pockets of Protestants was devoted solely to 
public schools, there would have to be a treble tax 
levied on Catholic city ratepayers. ■ Seeing the 
principle of the statute is, that the school tax be 
divided according to the creed of those who pay it, 
how is this done? It is accomplished by a legal 
quibble in this way. A Protestant owns a factory. So 
long as he holds it in his own name, or in the name of a 
partnership, his rates go to the public school. The 
moment, however, the factory comes to be owned by an 
incorpprated company, a new method is applied. Keep- 
ing in mind the principle of the statute, that the tax is 
to be allotted according to the creed of those who pay 
it, it would he supposed the school tax of establish- 
ments owned by incorporated companies would be 
divided according to the number of shares held by the 
Protestants and Catholics as they appear on their 
stock books. That would not suit the priests, for a 
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Catholic shareholder is a rarity, so, as regards in- 
corporated companies, they varied the law by enacting 
that its school tax be divided in proportion to the 
number of Catholic and Protestant children in the dis- 
trict in which the property of the companies is situat- 
ed. Mark how the priests can change their cry to suit 
their own purposes. In the rural districts they preach 
that it is persecution to take the tax of a Catholic for 
other than a confessional school, but iii city or town it 
is quite right to compel Protestants to, pay taxes to 
maintain Catholic schools. In the country the taxes 
must be divided according to the creed of /those who 
pa^ them, but when it comes to shareholders in the 
great incorporated companies of li^ontreal and other 
manufacturing centres, the school taxes are not ap- 
portioned according to the creed of the shareholders, 
but of the creed of those who live around their places 
of J)usiness! What difference can incorporating those 
who manage a factory make in their creeds? Can an 
act of parliament, whose sole object is facilitating the 
carrying on of business, change the spiritual status of 
a man? A Protestant has established, by individual 
effort and investing of his own money, a large mill. 
To facilitate carrying it on he incorporates his busi- 
"^ness under Dominion or Provincial act. Is he less of a 
Protestant because of his having done so? Yet, by so 
doing, he loses the right to designate where the school 
tax levied on his factory shall go, and his taxes are 
taken to maintain schools whose teachings he con- 
demns. The tenderness of the priests for rights of 
conscience where the dollars are to be exacted from 
Catholics, contrasts strangely with their total disregard 
for the rights of conscience when dollars can be filched 
by law from the pockets of Protestants. If it be a mon- 
strous wrong to make Catholics contribute towards non- . 
.sectarian schools, it must be a much greater wrong to 
compel Protestants to maintain Catholic schools. If 
the conscience of the Catholic is outraged by his help- 
ing to keep up a non-sectarian, a neutral, school, what 
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shall be said of the outrage of forcing Jews and Pro- 
testants to support nuns and friars under the name of 
education? The priests cannot endure neutral schoolSy 
but a neutral panel to provide them with the taxes of 
Jews and Protestants is an admirable device. Of lat6 
there has been a general movement among mercantile 
firms to become incorporated companies. By the 
change the greater part of their school tax goes to thcb 
Catholic schools.- It is within the truth to say that ofl 
the capital of these companies nineteen-twentieths is 
that of Protestants. Catholic firms, where possible- 
avoid incorporation, and the amount of* rates fron 
companies composed of Catholics is a negligibl- 
quantity. An estimate, prepared by one who invests 
gated the subject, gives a million dollars j^early 
the amount taken from Protestants for the support 
Catholic schools. That is excessive, but the amou 
has nothing to do with the principle at stake, which i 
that Protestants having investments in banking an^ 
insurance companies, commercial and manufacturin 
enterprises, are compelled by law to support Catholi— 
schools in the Province of Quebec. An ingenio 
evasion by Catholics of the law governing i 
corporation, is to name one of the corporation prc^ 
prietor of the real estate, and from him the company 
leases. 

There are two grounds upon which this mode oi 
dividing the school tax of companies is defended. One 
is, that as it applies equally to Protestant and Cath- 
olic, it cannot be unjust. Were it a tax for a public 
purpose, involving no moral element, that would be 
sufficient justification. Seeing it is a tax to bolster 
sectarian education, it fails. Does anybody suppose 
for a moment, that were the majority of corporations 
composed of Catholics the priests would hiave ever sug- 
gested dividing the taxes drawn from them in the way 
that is done? The second argument advanced is, that 
the tax is just, because although the proprietors of the 
great industrial concerns in the Province of Quebec are 
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^i^otestauts they are interested in thr education of 
fkeir employees. Certainly they are interoste<l in see- 
^g that they get a secular education, and would not 
object were their taxes used to give them such an edu- 
cation, but it is of the brutality of bigotry for the 
Priests to confiscate the school taxes levied on in- 
<?orporated companies to secure the teaching of the 
doctrines of their church. In Quebec the government 
pi'escribes Catholic schools as the schools of the Prov- 
^Mce, and then uses various devices to seize the money 
of Protestants and Jews to pay for their upkeep. First 
of all, the State assumed a function that did not 
^^Sitimately belong to it in designating a certain de- 
^pinination as the favored church of the T*ro- 
vxri.c»e and then went further by coercing those 
w^ho disown that sect and its teaching, to pay to 
^'^iX^'Port it. Each dollar levied in taxation or taken 
ix^orn the public treasury for the support of any church 
o^ for the teaching of its creed in any school, is not 
^^cxeirely tyrannical, it is a violation of the rights of con- 
science. The priests declaim against taking the taxes 
^t Catholics to maintain public schools in Ontario and 
Manitoba as an outrage that cries to heaven for re- 
dress, but in Quebec, these same men get the law so 
|[ shaped that a considerable part of the taxes levied on 
^^^ real estate, incomes, and capital of Protestants 
shall go to maintain schools in which are daily taught 
doctrines abhorrent-to them. A mark of a true church 
must be honesty. Is it honest to demand exemption in 
f . the Dominion for Catholics from supporting non- 
y- sectarian schools on the score of conscience, and then 
^unningly plunder Protestants in the Province of Que- 
"^^ to maintain Catholic schools? Have Protestants 
^^ Consciences to ])e rospoctod? P]acb session we hear 
penx\)g|.s at Ottawa dwelling on the fairness of allow- 
^^R Catholics in the Xorthwest to retain their tax for 
^^PX>ort of separate schools: these very members up- 
- ^Icl the law in Quebec which seizes the bulk of the tax 
^i^<i on the real estate, incomes, and capital of Pro- 
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testanlK In iiijiiiitaiii schools taught by nuiis and friars, 
and strL'iiuiiusly resist a change in that law. I care not 
who the politicians are who pose as statesmen, I care 
not wh(» the prelates are who rustle in gorgeous robes 
and profcs.s to speak as representatives of Christ, I de- 
clare their seizing the money of Protestants to main- 
tniii their iiLstitutiims lit be more than intolerance, it is 
robbery. 

The Coming of the Jews. 

The influx of Jews into Montreal is going to bring 
this (|iiestion to the front. Their appearance raised the 
point to which school panel their taxes should go. Aa 
the priests would have nothing to do with their child- 
ren, the legislature enacted that for school purposes 
Jews were to be classed as Protestants! Half of the 
scholars in Montreal schools under the charge of the 
Protestant board are Hebrew, yet a Jew is never ap- 
pointed by the Government to sit on that board, nor 
can a young woman whose father is a Jew qualify to 
be a teacher. No people can be expected to long en- 
dure .such injustice. The remedy proposed, that the 
Jews have schools of their own, would be to endorse 
and perpetuate the sectarian principle, but it is im- 
practicable. Give the Jews separate schools and a 
separate board of management, and a like favor could 
not be denied to those who profess -allegiance to the 
Greek church, and the adherents of that church in 
Jlontreal are yearly increasing. If all are to have 
schools of the creed they profess, what would remain 
but confusion and the reign of illiteracy^ There la 
only one solution, the public school, which has no 
sectarian bias, and which Protestant and Hehrew, 
Greek end Armenian, can support — the school that 
unifies and does not divide, the school whose purpose 
is to elevate the children to an equal plane of citizen- 
ship, and, leaving the creed of each child alone, strives 
to impart a knowledge of those duties they owe to so- 
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» 
ciety and to the State when they grow to be men and 
women, and that school is the public school. It is 
satisfactory to^ know that the Dominion lias no more 
ardent supporters of complete separation of Church 
and State than the Jews. 

The air is full of plans to save the English-speak- 
ing farmers of Quebec their few remaining schools. In 
1906 the Protestant Committee of the Council of 
Public Instruction adopted a motion asking the legis- 
lature to levy a small tax on the assessable property 
of Protestants. It was shown that in that year such 
property amounted to one hundred and thirty million 
dollars, and that a tax of five cents on the hundred dol- 
lars would yield $65,000, which would be suflScient to 
save the schools that were slowly dying. The pro- 
posed tax was abominable, being bAsed on the principle 
that ought to be eliminated, of recognizing creed in 
public affairs. Rescue the rates levied on Protestants 
for the support of Catholic schools, place- them in a 
general fund, and there will be no need to call for aid 
fron> the benevolent, for an increased grant from the 
government, or for the levying of a special tax on real 
estate owned by Protestants. 

Present Condition of the Quebec Townships. 

The early days of the townships were full of hope. 
Each mbrning work was begun in joyous expectation 
of plans to be realized. There was activity, progress, 
life. Periodically there was exultation over what had 
been achieved: neighbor meeting neighbor to review 
results, encouraging one another to attempt greater 
things." The pages in which Bouchette tells of his suc- 
cessive visits to the townships and of their marvellous 
advancement give a thrill of delight to the reader. A 
""brighter morning no new country could have. How 
different ^the picture' of to-day! In a few centres there 
is much industrial activity: Sherbrooke and Granby 
hum with the revolving wheels of mill and factory, 
around which cluster the tenements of workers. These 
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arc iipiirt. fnmi the rural population, and it is with the 
hiii)r|iHh-!4iiraking farmer I am concerned. Let us see 
lunv ho lia» fared. Here is a concession on which, a 
fftw decndes ago, in each home was heard the kindly 
speech of the Lowlaiul Scot; here another where High- 
landers predominated; another where Irish Catholics 
;iml ProtCMtaiils dwelt in neighborly helpfulness; an- 
iillicr wbf'rc iicatiies-i and taste told of its dwellers 
IiciiiR 111' New Kngland descent. To-day approach one 
i>r thiLso hiimcR, and with polite gesture madam gives 
.Y<Mi ti» iiiidoi-stnnd she does not speak English. Here 
is Iho svhiMil the first settlers erected, and which they 
and ihi'ir .^necosRors kept open with no small denial. 
Draw noar to it and you hear the scholars in their play 
calling lo uno another in French. The descendants of 
the men who vlesuod these fields of forest and brought 
them into cultivation have disappeared. The meeting- 
house where they met for worship stands there on a 
knoll, with broken windows, and boarded door, drop- 
pinir til decay. The surrounditiEr acre where they 
buriint their dead, is a mass of weeds, which defy ap- 
proach to read the lettering nn the ."(tones discerned — 
through the tangle of vegetation. Once in the course 
of years there is a funeral: a corpse comes by train 
fwui s*»nie far-distant State, that of one who was once . 
a settler and yearned to rest with her kindred. A 
vanishe^l nice: why d:d :htn- so' Because the pledged 
word of a HriT-.sh K-r.jr .nr.d the statute enacted by ■ 
KriTish Pa-'iameu:, wt-r-c :i-vken and set aside by Can-. 
adlan i'.''i;:i'ia:.s ::: ■yr'evi'.t"..ce :o the priests who help- 
ed :he::t to oft-iv. The*«' acre* were meant by the King 
ar.d rarlia-.i^e-T .-■ Kv.s-'.av.d to he free land: the blight 
of serv:;-,;iJi : ■ a ^-i-.v.rcr. U r.v.v upon them. 

The <■.;■.:;■:• ■• ■ :'■■: :e-v ?a:-.::".;es who cling to a de- 
.■s'-!-.ir : ■"-^■■.:i' so::';;-.t".: :s painful. They have seeni 
"t'iihb.T !.'.■-:■■ ■■■j-.ihb-.- 'tave, and Frme^ Catholig 
•■,r-:':e# ::■'■;-. -"-.:- v- '-:'..•!■ Th* iteople they visited ar J 
■'■- ■ v-.s-.::--. ■':-:■ j--: ■■■. :'■,■ l"v.::tf-l States, for of tiuh..\ 
•»"~-; '-,.'.••< '-.'' ''■-. ••i-.-w :"~.- ':=-ie "lajority soiiir 
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the Republic instead of our Northwest, as if from an 
instinctive fear that no part of Canada is safe from the 
power that expelled them. The lack of social inter- 
course presses on the wife and children; the lack of 
neighborly helpfulness on the'*father. A feeling of 
isblation and loneliness creeps upon them. It is with 
difficulty services in the church are maintained: were 
it not for help from home mission funds its door would 
be closed. A day comes when there are too few families 
to maintain the school. The father sees the new Cath- 
olic one within sight of his door. Will he send his 
children, to it? What is the daily routine of that 
school? Learning the prayers and ritual, so that 
the children may be able to follow the service on Sun- 
day; learning the catechism, with such questions as 
these : 

''What is the Church Jesus Christ has established? 
"It is the Catholic, apostolic, and Roman Church. 

"Can one be saved outside of the Catholic, apostolic, 
and Roman Church? 

"No, out of the church there is no salvation. 

"What thiBn must one think of all those sects which 
are separated from the Catholic Church? 

"One must consider them as so many human institu- 
tions, and as false religions, which only lead men into 
error and which cannot lead them to God." 

These the questions of a primary class. Take a 
specimen of those in the more advanced : 

"Do you believe that the IToly Church, Catholic and 
*'Apost(Tlic, is the only true Church, in which but one 
**baptism is given, and a true remission of all sins? 

"I do believe. 

"Do vou reject and anathematize all heresies against 
rthis Holy Catholic Church? 
"I anathematize them. 
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"Who is the visible head of the Churehf 
"The Pope, who is Christ's vicar on eartji and the 
"supreme visible head of the Church. 

"Can the Pope, as head of the Church, teaeh false 
' ' doctrine ? 

"No, the Pope is an infallible teacher of all doctrines 
"eoncerninir faith and morals, which he defines, as 
"pastor and teacher of all Christians." 

This'is the catechism which focms the staple of the 
course of study with more or less of the three R's dnr- 
inft the intervals between it and prayers. The teacher 
assures the father his children will not be a.sked to join 
in catechism or prayers, but he knoi\« from experience 
they will be involuntarily fixed in their memories by 
daily hearing. I know an Orangeman, unable from 
distance to send his children to a public school, who, 
allowed them to attend the confessional school on an 
adjoining lot, Everj^one of them, from the constant 
iteration in their hejiring, could repeat the little 
catechism. Then the day comes when the priest is to 
visit the school, and the scholars join in preparing and 
decorating the little shrine. The text-books are Cath- 
olic, the whole atmosphere of the school is Catholic. 
The farmer cannot in conscience send his little ones to 
it, and so the French-Canadian, who has been wanting 
his farm, gets it, and, a week after he is in possession, 
a priest comes to see the new acquisition of his church, 
for it has a joint proprietorship with the habitant in 
its acres. For the first time a priest drives up the lane 
lined by maples which the grandfather of the dia- 
pos.sessed Protestant planted, and levies tithes on the 
yield of fields his great-grandparents redeemed from - 
the wilderness, and which four generations of Pro- 
testants have ploughed. 

It has to be observed that the English-speaking 
farmer finds no fault with the language of the con- 
fessional school being French. The desire among the 
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township- fanners is that their children should speak 
both languages, and were the school non-sectarian the 
father in the foregoing paragraph would have no hesi- 
tation in pending his children to it. He is well aware 
from experience that, in Quebec, it is a great ad- 
vantage to know both languages, and that advantage 
he would have each member of his family possess. No 
ridiculous notion that the language taught in the 
school >can sui)ersede the language of the family pre- 
vents his patronizing it ; as well tell him that were the 
language taught in the school Latin his children would 
drop their mother tongue for the speech of Cicero. His 
objection to the confessional school is not that its 
language is French, but that the subjects taught with- 
in its walls are those dictated by the priests to ensure 
the scholars being subservient to their rule and to 
engrain in their minds a life-long^ prejudice against 
Protestants. 

Where the English Sinned. 

When the stream of emigration from the United 
Kingdom set in. a century ago, it was so marvellous 
that any portion of it should have been diverted to the 
back country of Quebec, that he who weighs all the 
conditions of those times traces the hand of design — 
that God would have in Quebec a people who would 
bear testimony to his truth. Hundreds of families who 
sailed from the Old Land purposing to settle in On- 
tario, were, by what seemed to them accidental hap- 
penings, diverted from their intention and remained in 
Quebec. Of the many first settlers I have conversed 
with, not one in twenty said they crossed the Atlantic 
with the intention of remaining in Quebec. Was there 
no purpose in this? Are the settlements of Ulstermen 
and of Lowland Scots that rose in the midst of the all- 
pervading forest to be regarded in no other light than 
that which the economist views them? The funda- 
mental truth of Christianity is the individuality of man 
in his relation to God. Each of us stands accused be- 
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fore Him, and for our reconciliation there is no pro- 
vision for a human iiiteniiediary. No fellow-being can 
step betn'cen the soul and its Maker: no organisation 
speak or act for Him. In every age and in every 
country there have been men who profMsed to be the 
deputies, the representatives on earth, of God ; assum- 
ing to speak for Him and asserting the ^effieaoy of 
their services as intermediaries in saving souls. Li no 
other part of the continent was there more need than 
in Quebec for a body of men and women to bear wit- 
ness by their lives that no fellow-mortal can stand be- 
tween the soul and Qod, teachinfi; the twin truth of the 
individual responsibility and of the spiritual independ- 
ence of man. The settlers, so strangely guided to Que- 
bec, kne^v this great truth, but hid it in their 
materialism, their eager seeking after what the world 
can give, and the example they ought to have set was 
lost in their inconsistent lives, their utter indifference 
to the eternal welfare of the peoiple whose eyes were 
upon them. It was their duty to be lights, to be wit- 
ness-bearers to the sovereignty of Christ and the all- 
sufficiency of his intercession, yet, if by naught else 
than their neglect of associating together to fan the 
flame of piety, and the meanness of their eontrlbntions 
to sustain flosipel ordinnnees, they disgraced, and 
finally blasted the Ciiuse they were call^ to recom- 
mend. Had they realized the grandeur of their oppor- 
tunity, had they been faithful to their duty, would 
they have boon abandoned to those who, from their 
first coming, plotted against thorn? The Protestants of 
Quebec had presented to them an opening to do a 
grand work. They threw it away, and as a people they 
have been throivn away. Will the remnant consider 
where their fathers failed and earnestly set their faces 
to redeeming the past? If fhey are to hold their own, 
it must be by a great spiritual revival among them- 
selves. They have been sinned against, wantonly and 
cruelly, but they also have sinned by not living up to 
the knowledge they ] 
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The Townships Have Been Bobbed of Their Autonomy. 

A favorite topic with our politicians is, that the con- 
tent of the French-Canadians is due to Britain's secur- 
ing to them their autonomy. During the Boer War 
Sir Wilfred Laurier visited England, and kept repeat- 
ing with eloquent iteration that the secret of binding 
alien peoples to the English Crown is to copy what has 
been done in Quebec, thrusting the advice on British 
statesmen that to solve the situation in South Africa 
they should grant the Boers the fullest autonomy. 
What of the hypocrisy of talking thus and at the very 
time being a party to the crushing of the autonomy of 
the Eastern Townships, robbing its Protestant settlers 
of their rights as British subjects, winking at the 
violation of laws in order to make their situation unen- 
durable, an^ so drive them forth to seek equal rights 
in another Province — too often under another flag? 
Judged by their acts, it is seen there are men who in 
clamoring for autonomy really seek the power to sup- 
plant those who do not think as they do. These Town- 
ships' farmers, as fine a yeomanry as the sun ever 
shone upon, the influence and services of whose fathers 
in hours of danger saved Canada to Britain, are being 
.jousted by a class in whose mouths autonomy, self-gov- 
ernment, constitutional rights, are being constantly 
- repeated — inspiring words when they mean power to 
benefit the people, sinister, hypocritical words when 
they mean dragging a people under the rule of the 

' priests. The victims of priestly designs in Quebec ask 
for no exceptional treatment. What they do ask is, 
that they be rescued from the schemes and stratagems 
of the priests, and that they be rendered powerless to 
hurt them by being placed on the same level as other 
ministers. Is that an unreasonable demand? The 

- shame is, that in a British colony British subjects 
should have to prefer such a demand.* 

•Afi iUustie/ting how the English have been driven out of 
certain diBtricte this incident is given by a lady who was 
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bein^ driyen to a house ci a Mend by a Freacb-OanacUan 
boy. The lady was a naitlye of the &^trk:t, but bad been 
away for a few years. She was not recognized. in her own 
early home. She spoke Freoich fluently and the boy assumed 
that the passen^rer was one of his own people. Tlie lady 
asked about this farm and the other farm formerly occupied 
by En^rlish-speaking yeomen. The boy answ^ed in Frendi, 
giving the names of the Frencli-Canadian succeBsors to the 
English-speaking farmei4: Tbea afi they passed a few farms 
still cultivated by their EncrUeb-epealoing ownera, the boy 
said: "We will soon haye the rest of 'them oat of bere."" The 
lady was the daughter of an Irish Roman Catholic family._ 
She was of the bosr's creed, but not of his race, and had no^' 
sympathy with the racial ambltionB thibt speak eyen out of 
the mouths of babes and sucklbagB. Alluding to tihe incident 
when speaking with Protestant nelgbbore near her own borne, 
the lady said in ESnglieh: "The little wretch, I>iroald haye 
liked to haye cufTed his earo." 
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CHAPTER IX. 



Canon Law 



To the majority of the people of Canada' the term 
Canon Law has no definite meaning. EvelPin Quebec 
it is only of late years what it is has come to be realiz- 
ed, attention having been drawn to it by frequent 
annulment of marriages. In Quebec, Canon Law is a 
reality, outside of that province it is still a name. 
What Canon Law is may be explained in a few words. 
The priests, claiming they form a complete society, 
with authority given them by Christ to rule mankind 
in all their relations, have a code of laws and courts 
of their own to enforce them. Canon Law is an elabor- 
ate and minute code, regulating everything pertaining 
to life and moijpls, applied by a fixed course of pro- 
cedure, with voluminous' commentaries, and ad- 
ministered by courts appointed by the bishops. This 
code of laws is left in abeyance where Protestants are 
in the majority, and in these sections the priests ap- 
pear as ministers of a purely religious system. Where 
conditions are favorable, however. Canon Law is put 
into practice, and the priests in addition to their 
spiritual duties, assume functions that, elsewhere, per- 
tain to the courts and to the legislature. The scope of 
that law and the methods of its administration can be 
best illustrated by relating how it has been enforced in 
cases relating to marriage, burial, the press, private 
judgment, the action of municipal councils, and the 
s<;hool. 
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Marriage. 
A couple were married in the parish church of St. 
Johns. It proved an unhappy union, and the man 
asked the priest to have it dissolved on the ground 
that he and his wife were second eousins, a fact of 
which the girl was ignorant at time of marriage. The 
priest suggested the marriage could be made regular 
by a dis>pensBtion from the bishop, which would be 
granted on payment of a certain sum of money as alms. 
The husband rejected the suggestion, the marriage 
was declared null by the Archbishop of Montreal, and 
the man married another woman. Another resident 
of the diocese of Montreal, Oliver Lachapelle, applied 
for a disi^sation to marry his second cousin, and 
obtained it. Tiring of her, he asked the marriage 
be annulled on the ground that they were first cousins. 
He had represented to the priest who married them 
that they were second cousins, in ordet* to save paying 
the larger amount, $100, the price of a dispen8ati«n_to 
marry first cousins. The marriage was annulled; the 
woman hid herself in a nunnery. A French-Canadian 
couple presented themselves before a Protestant min- 
ister in Montreal to be married. They had a license 
and he united them. Six years afterwards,, four chil- 
dren being then born, the man, who ^as secretary to 
the Lieutenant-Governor, asked the Archbishop of 
Quebec to declare the marriage null. His ecclesiasti- 
cal court heard the parties and rendered a decision, to 
this effect, that the ceremony by a Protestant minister 
was not binding, separated the couple, and declared 
them free to form anew the matrimonial tie. The 
woman was deserted. Two young French-Canadians, 
both on a visit to Europe, met ig. Paris, became 
enamored of each other, and decided to return to Can- 
ada as man and wife. They went Jo the British 
embassy, where the civil contract was made, and then 
proceeded to the Church of St. Sulpice, where Abbe 
Johin married them. On their return to Canada they 
found they were not congenial, and both desired sep- 
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aration. The court of the Archbishop of Montreal 
declared the ceremony performed by the Paris priest 
was not binding, because neither the young man nor 
the young woman belonged to the parish of St. Sulpice 
in Paris; and had no dispensation from their ordinary, 
the bishop of Montreal, to be married outside his juris- 
diction. A couple were married in St. Bridget's 
Church,^ Montreal, in 1903. In 1911 the husband asked 
their marriage be declared null because they were re- 
lated in the third and fourth degree of consanguinity. 
The ecclesiastical court granted the petition. The 
simplicity of the method of having the judgment of the 
priest-court being given practical effect by the King's 
court is admirable. A lawyer appears in open court 
before a judge and asks to file a document that reads 
thus : 

Archbishop's Palace, Montreal, November 3rd, 1911. 
Re the marriage case of Meunier vs. Blanchet. 

Mrs., Anna Meunier, 
20 McGregor street, Montreal. 

Madam, — 

I am directed to announce to you that His Grace, the 
Archbishop of Montreal, has pronounced a sentence of 
nullity of marriage in the case that you have sub- 
mitted. 

Yours very truly, 

EMILE ROY, 
"" Chancellor. 

Imagine the feelings of a woman on receiving such a 
notice from nieti whom she was taught from her child- 
hood are the representatives of Christ! 

The judge accepts the bishop's decree, declares the 
marriage civilly null, and the man leaves the court free 
to repudiate any liability for the maintenance of the 
woman whom he pledged to succor until death parted 
them, and to contract a marriage with some one else. 
Sometimes, so rarely that only a few cases are on re- 
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'^'irvl, thn woman revolts at being got rid of in aach 
fiwhion and aaka a Superior Conrt pudge to protect 
\u<r. Hue.h a cane was that of Malvina Lapatie, who 
WHH married to a man, named Napoleon Tremblay, in 
IWH by the parish priest. In 1910 the hoabaiid asked 
Hint h(* bft relnuHed because he was a fourth cousin of 
liin wiTc. The bishop of St. Hyacinthe issiied his decree, 
(IrclnriiiK Ihfl ninrriage null. Tremblay next applied 
to <li4! .Superior Court at Sorel, to give the decree civil 
i'fTf'1'1. The wife- opposed, and it was proved she was 
igniiriint., nt the limp of the ceremony, that she was 
ri'Iiitf'd to her hiiilbitnd Jind that their common, ancestor 
was doud over a century, that he lived in 1780. It was 
hIho provi-d thiit ')>y piiying $7 the husband could have 
got II dispt^iiNntioii from the bishop authorizing their 
nuirrinKc, and that it wiis still in his power to apply 
for a diKpcnsntion nnd again go through the marriage 
t'crfuiony. Ilcr lawyer pleaded if Trembliay had not 
)u>nrt vnoiigli and honor enough to do this, the judge 
shouhl not <'ou.sider ho had nny standing before the 
i'mirt. .ludge Hrunoau, while acknowledging the 
foivt' or this, in an olnborate judgment, declared he 
had no choit'e but to eoiitirni the bishop's decree. The 
wife ap|H>Hloi] to « hi);her eourt. which confirmed the 
litiding of ihe lower, one judpe, a Protestant, dissent- 
ing. KriiMuls enabled her to t-arrj- the case to Eng- 
land, whoiv, after Wini; heanl. the Privy Council held 
that furiht-r i»t-ivf iis to what rhe law of Quebec is was 
ne*\l»>l Wfore si^i'>>l :• deetston. and ordered the case 
;v> bo n-argutsl. 

To f-trthor ilUuit-rtto how the priests aet a case may 
be oiled whow jiidsriiiei:: was obtained by default. 
Mrs. Mo'.ooho was Tuirirted her husband had applied to 
h^\e Thoir :v,arr:,iiw deo'an'd t.mW otl the ground of 
r':-o'v b^'i'.'i: ;;;:ri,'. ,' .•-.is: v.s, sr.d that, unless she appear- 
e*.l a: the ;\i',a..'e o? .Vri.'hbishop Bruohesi on 11 (X-tober. 
liHM. she w,iv.'.a Sr vieolar^ :•.-. oontuniaey and the 
r-ib-,:;'a' w .•■,:!.■ ■,»r'v,,i::-.« ssr.ttr.oe. The wixoan by 
.kIv.,.-^ :< '.'i-r \v\yc-. ^-i.i :■': ;iT:er.-i. X deere* an- 
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nulling the, marriage issued, and when fyled in court 
was given civil effect, the bench having accepted 
the ruling of Justice Papineau a^ axiomatic, that 
"MArriege in the Roman Catholic Church is a sacra- 
**ment and a religious bond over which the Superior 
**Court has no jurisdiction." How many marriages 
have been annulled cannot be ascertained, but they are 
numerous. In the rural parishes marriages have been 
going on between relatives for generations, so that a^ 
family cannot be found that is not related to several. 
With accurate registers of baptisms and marriages 
available, evidence can be got when couples wish to 
separate. 

There are other causes accepted by the priests for 
quashing marriages. For instance, George Normandin, 
a French-Canadian, was married in Detroit, to Emma 
F. Williams. For the reason thait the marriage cere- 
mony was performed by a Protestant minister. Arch- 
bishop Bruchesi declared there was no union, and 
Justice Bruneau gave effect to his decision, which 
opened the way to divorce for couples who had been 
married in the Republic by Protestant clergymen and 
w^ho desired to be separated. A case, however, with 
no foreign element came before the courts. On the 
evening of July 14, 1908, a young couple called at the 
residence of the Rev. Wm. Timberlake, a Methodist 
minister of Montreal, and desired him to marry them. 
The man produced the license under authority of the 
Lieutenant-Oovernor and both were of age. Seeing 
no reason why he should not comply with the request 
Mr. Timberlake married them. The following year 
the husband, having regretted their marriage, applied 
to Archbishop Bruchesi to decfare it null because the 
ceremony was performed by a Protestant minister. 
On November 12, 1909, a decree was handed him, which 
he filed in court with a motion to have it given civil 
effect. There being no opposition, the court complied, 
and the man left the court free from any legal liability 
to maintain his wife, and to marry some other woman. 
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Shortly afterwards a lawyer appeared on behalf of 
Mrs. Hebert, who asked that the judgment be recon- 
sidered, on the ground that she had been prevented 
from putting in an appearance through deception and 
threats. She pled for the reopening of the case, not 
only on her own behalf but of the child, a daughter, 
who had been born, and who, un'less the court quashed 
the judgment it had pven by default, wonM be 
, branded as illegitimate. Judge Charbonneau, Ffb. 21, 
1912, in an elaborate judgment, which took him an 
hour-and-a-half to read, upheld the marriage as valid, 
and declared the decree of the ArcKbishop to have no 
civil effect. Thij, considering the judge is French and 
a Catholic, astounded the public, and it was expected 
the Archbishop would appeal. Instead, the husband 
went before a judge and gave notice he would not 
proceed further, alleging lack of money as his reason. 
The subtlety of the move was apparent, his desisting 
would prevent the case going to England and jndg- 
rtient being rendered there as to the validity of canon 
law. By this tame, widespread interest had been 
aroused and the necessity was recognized for an 
authoritative decision as to whether a court of priests 
cauld annul marriages. The point was a purely civil 
one, but, unfortunately, it was treated by the public 
at large in its sectarian aspect, and there was much 
declamation in Protestant pulpits about the Papal 
decree ne temere, and many wild assertions as to what 
the Federal Government should do. 

The- Hove for a Dominion Marriage Law. 
When Parliament opened a private member had a 
bill ready that provided that every marriage per- 
formed by an authorized person shall everywhere be 
deemed valid, irrespective of the faith of the persons 
married or of the celebrant. The bill was challenged 
by those opposed to it on the point, what'doea the 
B,N.A. Act mean by solemnization of a marriage? There 
was a marked lack of sincerity among the supporters 
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of the bill, who declaimed in a i^yle obviously intended 
for'^their constituents, for each one of them knew that 
the passage of the bill by the Commons meaijt their 
party being turned out of office. The first and last 
duty of a Dominion premier is' to keep his i>arty in 
power, and to this unwritten law Sir Robert Borden 
was obedient. To pass this bill, which flew in the face 
of numerous decisions of the Quebec courts, was 
equivalent to restoring Sir Wilfrid Laurier to office. 
He moved in amendment, that the bill do not now 
pass, but that a stated case on the points raised by it 
be referred to the Supreme Court to find out what 
were the powers of the Dominion Parliament. Five 
judges heard the argument on the questions sub- 
mitted. Of these two were essential — ^was the Domin- 
ion Parliament; competent to pass the Lancaster bill? 
Was any marriage, by regularly qualified minister, in 
the Province of Quebec legal? The court held the bill 
wjis beyond the authority of the Dominion Parliament 
to enact, as to the second question the judges divided 
according to creed. The two Catholics held a Pro- 
testant minister could not marry two Catholics in 
Quebec; the three Protestants, that he <5ould. The 
arguments of the counsel brought out the pretensions 
of the priests that they jvere absolute in all matters 
/ concerning marriage and above parliament. This un- 
satisfactory finding, which decided nothing beyond 
that Mr. Lancaster's bill was so crudely drawn that it 
could not meet the evil it was intended to cure, quick- 
ened the desire to have a pronouncement by England. 
Security for costs was demanded by the defence. 
There was hesitation in subscribing, when the Orange 
Assodation came forward and lodged $5,000 to ascer- 
tain from the Em;pire's highest court whether a mar- 
riage performed by a Protestant minister is valid. 
Judgment has not yet been rendered. 

The Law That is Called For. 

In the multitude of words and contradictory state- 
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Write it dow^ that whatever else the ParlisMent at 
Ottawa may do, it is its imperative duty to provide at 
once, a syBtem for the registration of marriages as 
civil cDntracts. That, and that alone, will give a deatli 
blow to priestly usurpations and throw a shield over 
innocent women and children. 

Oaoon Law and BnriaL 

Canon law enacts that every child baptized by a 
priest is placed in the care of the church, which can- 
not lose her hold over the person unless he makes a - 
formal act of apostasy. Here is a case that shows how 
canon law works in this regard. In the township of 
Franklin, county of Huntingdon, an aged woman was 
committed to mother-earth in a Protestant burial- 
place. One of the King's judges was asked for an 
order to raise the body and re-inter, it in a Bomau 
Catholii; cemetery. Reputable witnesses testified -the 
woman had not been in a Catholic church for two 
score years, that in her tatter days she gratefully 
received the ministrations of the Anglican rector, who 
had conducted the funeral, committing the "body of 
the poor old woman to its kipdred dust,until the day 
of judgment with the most impressive of all buri^ 
services, that of the Church of England. AU was 
ui^ied in vain agtAxmt the fact that her baptism by a 
priest was on record and that there was no proof in 
writing that she had made a formal act of apostasy. 
The judge granted the order, the body was exhumed, 
conveyed to the pariah cemetery, and buried by a 
prieet. Here is another illustration. A husband died 
a Catholic. His widow, a Protestant, anxious that he 
be buried where she could be laid, when her time 
came, beside him, for they were deeply aftached to one 
another, sought to bury him in the general cemetery. 
She was warned that if she did so, the body would 
rest no longer in its grave than was required to get 
an order of court to raise it and re-inter it in the 
Catholic burial place. There has been no definite de- 
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cision as to who has the ^rst voice as to the dis-posal of 
the dead. The nearest being onf belween a widow and 
her late husband's relations, where the judge decided 
the widow's choice between two cemeteries was to he 
preferred. All thre parties to the case being Catholics, 
the case does not govern whfire one or other is Pro- 
testant. The priests declare they come before the 
nearest of kin, before widow or parent, brother or 
child, and in this the courts of Quebec uphold them. 
Thus backed, the interference of the priests on deaths 
occurring in households which are in part Protestant 
causes unspeakably distressing scenes. People natur- 
ally kind become changed when they believe they are 
doing the will of their church, and, in the name of 
religion. Become cruel and relentless. A recent in- 
stance is that of Hormidas Lafond, who had been a 
Protestant for over twenty years and died a member 
in full-t;ommunion of the Presbyterian church. Of the 
mission congregation at Belle Riviere he was a mem- 
ber of its board of managers and its treasurer. He 
died May 21, 1914. His brother, a resident of Montreal, 
an educ^ed gentleman, came to attend the funeral, 
accompanied by two French Presbyterian cilergymen, 
who were to conduct the service. Other relatives had 
resolved he should be buried in the Catholic cemetery 
and gathered in a crowd as the service was about to 
begin. Their spokesman produced an opinion from a 
lawyer, who is also M.P.-for the county, to the effect 
' that as all the relatives of the deceased, with the ex- 
ception of his brother, were Catholics, they had the 
legal ri^ht to say where the burial should be. To 
avoid an affray over the possession of the corpse, the 
two Presbyterian clergymen advised the few Protest- 
ants present should leave the house. The excited 
, crowd took possession of the epflfin and, carrying it to 
the Catholic cemetery, buried it in the corner set apart 
for suicides, heretics, and unbaptized infants. The 
brother appealed to the court, and on proof being 
made that Lafond had expressly asked that he be 
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buried in Ihe Protestant graveyard. Judge Bobidoux 
issued an order to transfer the body. 

Canon Law and the Press. 

These are inst^mceB to show how eanon law affeets^ 
individuals and families. In the devising of t hcseg^J 
laws laymen had no part. They were framed by^e^ 
the priests to strengthen their power and exalt them — ^m 
selves above the lait}'. In applying them the priest — ^ 
hood supplies prosecutors, counsel for the defence. -^ 
and judges. Civil courts may be asked to put ths 
decisions rendered into effect, but are allowed nc 
power to change them. Where the priests are in 
position to apply their laws to communities, freedonzz 
of the press becomes a name, for they are used to 
prevent newspapers from saying anything likely to 
injure the priests in public estimation. To show how 
this is done, a few instances will suf&ee. In Montreal 
there was a weekly newspaper called the Canada 
Revue. It had a staff of contributors eminent in their 
way, all Catholics, and the majority of them National- 
ists. The paper had its circulation among the higher 
class of French-Canadians. In 1892 articles appeared 
in it calling upon the archbishop to protect the homes 
of Montreal against immoral priests, that scandals had 
been going on for over fifteen years without effective 
effort to end them. The archbishop issued a mande- 
ment acknowledging the guilt of one priest and calling 
on the people to do penance for the scandal done the 
church. This letter was followed by a combined 
pastoral from all the bishops, which also acknowledged 
there had been scandals among the priests, but de- 
nounced the newspapers that had alluded to tiiem, 
claiming they did not concern the laity. The words 
of the bishops* letter are: 

** Doubtless abuses may creep in, in spite of the 
** great precaution used by the enlightened prudence of 
''the church, but it is to us, her chiefs and her head 
''pastors, to Us alone that it belongs to repress and 
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'^ punish those lamentable and exceptional errors. . . . 
*'The church, dear brethren, has it chiefe, legitimately^ 
'^ appointed, the same as has the family and society. 
''Who these chiefs are, their names, their talents, and 
*' their qualities, matters little. In the eyes of faith 
''they are tjie depositaries of the authority of God 
"himself and the lieutenants of Jesus Christ. When 
"our Lord said to his apostles, 'As my Father has sent 
"me, I send you; go ye, therefore, and teach all 
"nations,' he gave his power .and his mission to the 
"bishops; he appointed all the bishops, and all the 
"priests chosen^and ordained by them, to continue for- 
"ever his work and his teachings. In a word, he 
"created in his church different privileges and differ- 
"ent rights; its meiflbers were divided into two classes 
"perfectly distinct — the priests and the laymen, a 
"division corresponding to the two elements of the 
"social body, the authorities and the people, the rulers 
"and the ruled. In the. case of the human family, is 
"one of the sons entitled to command and censure the 
"father! In the state, are the simple citizens called 
"to enact laws and render judgments? In the army, 
"is it the private soldiers who dictate the plan of 
"campaign, and order the charge or the retreat? No. 
"More especially is this true in the case of the church. 
"It behooves the bishops only, whom the Holy Ghost 
"has established, to direct the church. It does not 
"belong to the faithful, however good Catholics they 
"may be, or pretend to be, to trace for the bishops 
"a line of conduct, much less to pass judgment upon 
"or to censure them. In everything concerning piety, 
"morals, or discipline, the priests are in no way su'b- 
" jected to the opinion of men, and have no lessons to 
"receive from those over whom God has appointed 
"them judges and pastors." 

The rule here laid down, that laymen had no right 
to comment upon the conduct of priests, was succeeded 
by a -letter from the Archbishop of Montreal form- 
ally condemning the Revue and a country newspaper. 
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The sentence is ooiLtained in these words : 

"Having invoked the holy name of God, we con- 
"demn, by virtue of Our Authority, the tw6 pnbli- 
" cations printed in our diocese, to wit, the Canada 
"Revue and the Echo des Deux-Montagnes, and forbid, 
"pending further order, all the faithful under penalty 
"of refusal of the Sacraments, to print, to put or to 
"keep on sale, to distribute, to read, to receive or have 
"in possessioa, these two dangerous journals, or to 
"work for them or encourage them in any manner 
"whatever." 

The result of this order was the immAliBte "strang- 
ling" — »o its publisher expressed it — of the country 
paper. The Revue tried to make ^ fight, and contin- 
ued to be issued at an increasing weekly loss. Pub- 
lished by a company, a delegation of shareholders was 
sent to interview the archbishop with a view to his 
modifying his attitude towards it. He frankly 
acknowledged The Revue had not offended in doc- 
trine, but it had in discipline, by exposing the conduct 
of priests, and demanded complete and unconditional 
submissien. This the conductors of the paper were 
not prepared to give, as it meant an acknowledgment 
they had done wrong in exposing the guilty priests. 
The interdict' was therefore continued; contributors 
severed their connection with The Revue, subscribers 
returned their copies, merchants withdrgw their adver- 
tisements, newsagents would not keep it on sale, A 
profitable business was changed into a losing one with 
certainty before its owners of having to give it up. 
To determine whether the priests could thus ruiri a 
legitimate enterprise they sued the archbishop for 
$10,000 damages. The case was heard by one of the 
youngest members of the Bench, a product of the 
Jesuit college. The point at issue was simple. Had 
a man, no matter what his title or position, what pre- 
tensions he assumed, or what divine authority he 
claimed, the right in a British colony to punish a news- 
paper otherwise than by an action-at-law ? Instead 
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of grappling witk that question, Judge Doherty set 
up such men-of-etraw as, Was the archbishop's order 
libellous! If it was, was it not privileged! Was 
the issuing j)f the letter not within the right of the 
archbishop! And, then, laboriously knocked them 
down, by assuming that the ar-chbishop was a superior 
person, who had the morals of the community in his 
keeping. Judge Doherty dismissed the action, with 
all costs against The Bevue. In the eyes of British 
law the archbishop stood no higher than any other 
man, and he had no more the keeping of morals in his 
charge than the editor of a newspaper. If anybody 
was aggrieved by what The Revue said, it was the 
priests whose conduct it exposed. They entered no 
action against it, but the archbishop wreaked their 
revenge on the editors by a proceeding unknown to 
English law. The publishers of The Revue carried 
the case to the Court of Review. The appeal was heard 
by two English-speaking judges and one French. Chief 
Justice Tait substantially followed the argument of 
Judge Doherty, ruling fhe archbishop, in consequence 
of his oflSce, was a privileged person, and that any act 
of his //according to canon law and the rules of the 
** church," was binding upon Catholics. Judge Tas- 
chereau took the same view — the archbishop in con- 
demnii^g The Revue had acted within the just and law- 
ful exercise of his authority and power. Judge Archi- 
bald dissented, considering the pretensions of the arch* 
bishop had no authority in either French or Englis];^ 
law. He had ruined a lawful business without any 
form of law whatever, had done what no British court 
or functionary has power to do, suppressed a news- 
paper without trial and without compensation. The 
publishers desired to carry the case to England, but 
there was no adequate response to their appeal for 
help to meet the costs, and so The Revue disappeared, 
leaving the archbishop victorious. Other papers that 
have been interdicted have met a like end except in 
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a few cases where the publishers made unconditional 
submission and did penance. 

As bringing out a few new points the case of 
L'Electeur, of Quebec, may be described. During the 
general election of 1896 it had reported numerous 
instances of priests intimidating their people, under 
spiritual penalties, from the pulpit, in the confessional^ 
and in presence of others, what candidates they were 
to support. It was not pretended these reports were 
erroneous. A remarkable petition from the Liberal 
members of the Quebec legislature, 26 in -number, 
assured the Pope that : 

**In a number of counties, in the election of June, 
**1896, the clergy went so far as to say that the elec- 
"tors could not vote for Liberal candidates without 
"involving their conscience, committing a serious fault, 
"and incurring refusal of the sacraments." - 

The petitioners asked the Pope to send a legate 
to abate the injury before the coming election of 1897. 
That L'Electeur was only reporting what was true is 
undeniable. The Bishop of Chicoutimi, in whose dio- 
cese the priests went to the greatest extremes, resented 
these newspaper reports and issued a letter to be read 
from every pulpit. The bishop said: 

The church has been constituted by its divine 
founder a perfect society by itself, independent and 
distinct of the civil society. The bishops have been 
established by the Holy Ghost to erect that "soeieiy 
"called the Church of God. Therefore they have, in 
their respective districts, the triple power, legisla* 
tive, judicial, and coercive — the power to teach, 
command and judge. Such powers, of course, are 
subordinate to the authority of the chief of the 
"church, who alone possesses the plenitude of apos- 
"tolic power. All the priests and the faithful jowe 
"docility and obedience to the bishops. It is to them, 
1 1 as well as to his apostles, that Jesus Christ said. Who 
"obeys you obeys me: who despises you despises me." 
Proceeding from this assertion of his divine author- 
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ity, the bishop tells of the existence of a school of 
journalists who deride the spiritual power of the 
bishops, "who claim that the bishops are not infallible, 
"and, consequently, people are free to accept or reject 
"their directions in affairs of conscience." 

Among these bad journalists is L'Electeur, of the 
city of Quebec, and warns it he will not "hesitate to 
"interdict the reading of it under sfiecial penalty.'' 

In reply to this pastoral letter L'Electeur pleaded 
politics and elections were outside the sphere of the 
church. ^ The bishops, for others had joined in the 
issue, replied through their leading theologian, "that 
"the church has the right to authoritatively determine 
"what is and what is not within her competence, and 
"the State is bound to abide by her decision." The 
publisher yielded, and on his unreserved submission 
was permitted to continue his newspaper on changing 
its name. 

Other instances could be given. The latest and most 
peculiar is that of Le Pays. Its editor was Godfroi 
Langlois, one of Montreal's representatives in the 
Quebec legislature, a man of ability and unresting 
energy. Although a pronounced Nationalist, hie could 
not be persuaded that the priests are the guardians of 
the institutions cherished by French-Canadians. On 
the contrary, he held they were the means of keeping 
Quebec from attaining the high destiny it might reach, 
attributing the ignorance and backwardness that. pre- 
vailed in the rural parishes to their influence. That 
the French-Canadian might equal the Anglo-Saxon in 
the race of life, he advocated taking the schools from 
under the control of the priesthood, and placing them 
under a member of the government, who would be 
responsible to the legislature alone. Minor reforms 
were uniform and free text-<books, the abolition of 
fees, so that no parent could plead poverty as a reason 
for not sending his children to school, and, especially, 
compulsory attendance. The priests were stunned at 
the bare proposal of taking public instruction out of 
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their hands. The climax came in July, 1912, when a 
great convention of delegates from St. Jean Baptiste 
societies met at Quebec. Mr. Langlois ridiculed the 
importance attached to the saint and his ''little sheep'' 
while weightier matters were ignored, and condemned 
the resolution declaring any except Catholics ineligible 
to be members of St. Jean Baptiste societies. He said 
that ''places French-speaking Protestants under the 
"ban of our race, and makes the state decree that you 
"cannot be French-Canadian unless you are a Catho- 
"lic." The priests tried to deprive Mr. Langlois of 
his seat in the legislature and failed, for the division 
he represented is largely composed of foreigners, many 
of them Jews. Archbishop Bruchesi, in a pastoral 
letter, June 30, 1912, warned him that if he x>ersisted 
in the line he was pursuing his paper would be placed 
under the ban. Mr. Langlois made no change, and 
the threat was put into effect. The last Sunday of 
September, 1913, a letter from Archbishop Bruchesi . 
was read from the altar of every church in the diocese 
of Montreal, interdicting the faithful from reading 
Le Pays, as it was the enemy of "our old religious and 
national traditions." Mr. Langlois protested that he 
was a sincere Catholic and had never allowed a line to 
appear in his paper against the doctrines" of his church, 
but he would assert his right to discuss any seeular 
question, and would continue to advocate educational 
reforms, including the appointment of a minister of 
education. Asked what he would do touching the 
interdict on his paper, Mr. Langlois replied, "I am 
"determined to face the music if the friends of Le 
"Pays and the partizans of liberty of speech will stand 
"by me and give their aid." He did find friends, but 
they were more free in words thaif dollars, and he 
speedily realized that no paper under the ban can be 
self-supporting in Quebec. However, as the breaking 
down of Le Pays threatened to be tedious, a shorter 
method was adopted to get rid of it and its editor4 
The government created a new ofSce, a representative 
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of Quebec at Brussels, and appointed Mr. Langlois, 
who gladly accepted. In this acjroit manner the agi- 
tator for educational reform and his editorials were 
got rid of. 

Canon Law and Private Judgment. 

The ban has not been confined to newspapers; books 
and pamphlets have been placed under it. The most 
notable instance was that of the Hon. L. 0. David's 
book, entitled, **The Canadian Clergy, their Mission 
and their Work.*' The writer's object was to uphold 
the proposition, that the priests ought to confine them- 
selves to the spiritual domain, and as his reason for 
so saying he quoted from history to show that when- 
ever they meddled with secular affairs it was to their 
own hurt and that of the province. Starting by laying 
down "that bishops and priests are men subject to 
** error" he went on to point out how, in his view, 
they erred in 1837 and at each subsequent crisis when 
French nationality was in jeopardy. Professedly a 
devouf Catholic, Senator David deplored this, blaming 
the mistaken course of the priests to ignorance of pub- 
lic sentiment. "The truth,*' he declares, "reaches 
"them (the priests) with difficulty through the fumes 
"of the incense which envelops them," and he warned 
them to awake frpifi their sle^p of false security and 
escape the storm which menaced them by leaving poli- 
tics alone. The little book, which was issued in Sep- 
tember, 1896, was condemned by the bishops in a joint 
pastoral in January following. After stating the book 
had been submitted to the Holy Office at Rome and 
been formally condemned "with the approval of the 
sovereign pontiff," the rule is laid down that no lay- 
man "has authority to judge, condemn, or approve of 
'^doctrines or writings. ... It is, by your bishops 
"^,nd the priests, who are united with them, that you 
"Ve to receive the teachings of the Holy See ... to 
"be with the Pope you must not be in opposition to"^ 
**the bishops," and the direction of the bishops was 
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That whoever had a copy of Mr. David's book was to 
destrov it at once or hand it over to his confessor. 
This was the eoir.inand of the Pope to the bishops 
"whom he orders you to obey as you would Jesus 
"Christ." How would the author take this fondemna- 
tion? His book was a vindication of the right of pri- 
vate judcmen: in politic*, denying the priests the 
authority they exeivised in driving '^men from the 
'church who wish to exercise freely their rights as 
'citizens . . . believinc themselves in a better posi- 
tion than the priests to choose the best mode of 
'action. . . . Men living in the world and seeing 
•what is goinc on. hearing what is said, have the right 
'to give advice to the clergy, or rather to point out 
'the danffers which threaten not only their influenee 
•but that of religion. They are right to fear that their 
'children may no: be Catholics if the priests do not 
•understand :ha: the salvation of souls is worth mor& 
•than the salvation of a party." When the first 
blasrt of condemnation reached him, Mr. David said: 
•"When I wrote the little book I had no idea of the 
* storm I was raising. I thought I was doing the 
'clergy a service in sj^eaking out the thoughts that 
'I could not drivie from my mind. After the last 
'general election I noticed a growing feeling against 
'clerical interference in polities and simply gave it 
'publication. They may condemn me; they may 
'excommunicate me. I cannot help that, but I shall 
'still remain a Catholic — that is my religion, and they 
'cannot take my faith frv>m me. I thou^t when I 
•wnite my book that, as a British subject, I had a 
'perfect right to do so. If not, there is aometliing 
'wrong, for I feel that, as a French-Canadian and & 
'Oatholic, I should have the same rights in polxdcs aa 
•my English-speaking brethi^n." 

The sentiments of his book were the expTessiona 
of his sincere conviction that each elector has the right 
of privajte jud^nent in selecting the candidate for 
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whom he simll cast his vote. This the Pope declared 
a!Q error. The Archbishop of Montreal expressed the 

-« rule tha4; governs the elector in these words : 

/'In our days, because of the rexMresentati^Fe sys- 
**tem which obtains in the civilized world, and which 
** places the election of those entrusted with authority 
^'in the hands of majorities and multitudes, the Pope 
** often encounters opposition to the liberty of the 
'^chufpch ... whether in public life or by the voice 
**of the press, the Sovereign PomtiflE gives cus a rule 
**to follow, the direction which will be given by the 
"Vatican and by the bishops." 

Mr. David was given an opportunity to justify the 
claim of his eo-religionists to poll their votes free from 
priesftly di*ctation, to act as citizens of a self-governing 
State, but he proved unequal; he had no desire to be 
amaortyr; he wilted under the condemnation of a 
clique of his feUow-'mortals who blasphemously 
claimed the inerrancy of divinity, and doing violence 

- to the reason God had given him, made a humiliatin*g 
8id)mission, and ordered the destruction of all unsold 
copies of his 'book. Such the heroic spirit of the his- 
torian of Les Patriotes de 1837-8. 



Canon Law and Municipalities. 

The domain of ecclesiastical law is not cot^ned to 
the fields that have^been touched upon. It extends 
to all the coiicems of Mfe, and if not applied to all in 
practice, it is because conditions at present are not 
fanroralble. It is well to mention another. The unit 
of territory in Ontario is the township : in Quebec it 
is the parish. The township is purely secular, the 
XMurish combines the ecclesiastical with the seciilar. 
The parish has for its centre a church, municipal 
attributes being added. Since Confederation the 
bishops have had an unrestticjed hand in erecting 
parishes; they issue their decree and all Catholics 
within its limits are lia;ble to pay the tax levied to 
build a_jchurch and a house for the priest. As a con- 
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sequence of what the biahop has done, the 
becomes abn a distinct mimicipality, electing a mayor ' 
and councillors. In the days of the French ragime the 
secular aff&irs of the parish were In the hands of 
laymen, the faibrique, as it was called, being similar 
to the vestry and charchwairdens of England. Nomi- 
nally this is still the case, the old forms are observed, 
but are merely a cover for the will of the priest who 
directs. The power of the bishops to erect new 
parishes is more often injurioas to CatJiolics than 
Protesrtan'ts. The bishop decides on dividing a parish, 
which means the people in the new one wUl have to 
buUd a church, which may cost anywhere between 
twenty thousand and a hundred thousand dollars. The 
disjoined habitants object; they were taxed to build 
the church they are ordw^d to leave, and siiriuk from 
being taxed to raise another. In the old time they 
would have bad a voice in the proposed change, for, 
previous to Confederation, it was undisputed that no - 
change could be ntiade in the boundaries of a parish 
without the consent of a majoriity of its ratepayers. 
The bishoiw, however, ignore the statute and proceed 
aecordmg to canon law. What happened in the dio- 
cese of St. Hyscinthe in 1892 will illustrate what is 
goin^ on aill over Quebec. Tfie bishop formed a new 
parish by taking parts of three old ones. The people 
included m the new parish of St.' Pierre de VwM>iie _ 
protested against being wrenched from their ffld 
parishes, and appealed to Rome. Mr. Merci«r, the 
same who afteiTvards became Premier, crossed to Italy 
to argue their cose, and left Borne persuodicd he h^ 
won. Soon after his return to Canada came the deci- 
sion, signed by Cardinal Ledochowski, sustaining the 
action of Bishop Moreau in every point. IHte people, 
by refusing to accept the Italian verdict, put them- 
selves in the position &f eseommunicated Cartholics. 
They persisted in their opposition, one of their num- 
ber, Julien Campbell, a French-Seat, taking out a test 
action for $20,000 damages against the bishop for de- 
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priving him af his rights as a parishioner of St. 
Damien, one of the three sub-divided parishes. The 
main point in^ the plea of the bishop wias, that his 
action was in accord with canon law, which "is beyond 
''the competence and jurisdiction of the civil courts 
"of this country.'* In his reply to the bishop's plea, 
Mr. Mercier laid down these principles : 

"That the ordinances of the bishops, even when 
"they are purely disciplinary and have only canonical 
"effects, as fa:lsely claimed by the defendamt m his 
"said demurrer, do not escape, in this country, the 
"control of the courts, which may quash, annul and 
" lay them aside : 

"That there are no privileged classes in^this country, 
"and that the bishops are amenable to the laws like 
" everybody else ; ^ / 

"That a bishop must answer before the courts for 
"his acts and his writings, like anybody else, even if 
' ' these acts and writings were, as the defendant claims 
"they are in this case, purely canonical and discip> 
' ' linary, if they injure and damage others ; 

"That it is absurd to pretend, as the defendant 
"does, that a x>erson disturbed in the exercise of 
"religious and civil rights by a Roman Catholic bishop, 
^'has no other recourse but before the ecclesiastical 
' * superior of that bishop ; 

"That this proi)o®ition is the denial of all religious 
"and civil liberty recognized by law in this country 
"and that upheld by our country, and that these 
"Soman Catholic bishops can exercise their power In 
"Canada only within the limits and in the manner and 
"form prescribed by law.'* 

While the case was before the court an incident 
happened that brings out the peculiarities of Quebec 
life. A resident of the new parish, an aged habitant, 
fell siek, and desired thp last rites. The priest of 
his old parish, St. Damien, was sent for, who refused 
-to come, as the dying man belonged to the new parish, 
and must send for its priest. This the sick man would 
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iiKxt do, and the priest of an adjoimuig parish was asked 
to came. He responded, heao^ the old mail's oooifes- - 
sion but refused the last rites, as the man was one of 
those who supported the suit against the bishop. The 
difficulty Was evaded by sendinig for a priest who was 
unattached to a parish. The court decided in favor of ' 
Bishop Moreau. 

The forming of a new parish means the brimging 
into being of a new municipality, involving political, 
financial, municipal and social chaages — ^it noAy be a 
hiving of electors for party puri>08es, or briniging in 
more farms osi which to levy taxes to pay a church 
debt, with the incurring of which the owners of them . 
bad nothing to do. Protestant ratepayers have no 
desire to interfere with any bishop in erectinig new 
parishes for church and school puTi>oses, but as his act 
involves a new municipality, they do object^ considier- 
ing it high-handed that any priest should, at his wOl, 
transfer them from one municipality to another. A 
decree for a new parish having been issued in the 
county of St. Jean, 69 Protestants signed a -petition to 
the court against it. Judge Tellier ruled their names 
could ijot be counted, and this decision was upheld by 
the Court of Appeal, which also confirmed his ruling . 
that ecclesiastical authorities (the bishops) are not 
subject to the jurisdiction of the civil courts. A 
more flagrant case was that of Ste. Barbe. On the 
south bank of the St. Lawrence was a small settlednent, 
which dates back to 1820, composed of Scotch farmers. 
One day an official visited each house demanding pay- 
ment of a rate levied by the municipal coxmcil oi the 
parish of Ste. Barbe. The Scotsmen were amazed, 
for they knew nothing of. the proceedings that had 
been going on by which the Bishop of Montreal had 
sub-divided St. Anicet to make a new i>arish, his com* 
missioners completing his work by also making it a 
civil parish. Notices of what was being done had 
been given, but as the law only requires these notices 
to be posted on the Catholic church door the Protest- 
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ant farmers knew not of them. A prolonged attempt 
"Wtts made <to undo what the bishop had done. It was 
pled that, whatever powers the bishop might have in 
the seigniories in erefting parishes, they did not extend 
to munieipalities where the land is held on English 
tenure. The Ppo.te«tant farmers in the new made 
parish objected to being wrenched from their old muni- 
dipality as an injury to their pecuniary interests and 
placing^ them subject to a majority with whom they 
were not in accord. The fight was lonig and bitter. 
The Protestant farmers had no objection to Ste. Barbe 
being an ecclesiastical parish, but strenuously opposed 
its being also a municipality— the priests insisted it 
should be a municipal as well as an ecclesiastical 
paorishy and the judge, before whom an appeal was 
taken, upheld them. After being beaten in the courts 
and in the legislature, the Protestants had to submit, 
the i)arish being established beyond dispute in 1886. 
It had then eleven Protestant farmers, by far the larg- 
est proprietors and taxpayers : in 1908 it had two. The 
oldest Scotch settlement in the county of Huntingdon 
was blotted out., 

Canon Law and City Taxes. 

It "would be tedious to follow canon law in all its 
applications, some of which are surprising. Thus, 
when it was proposed in the city council of Montreal 
that the real estate of the different denominations 
should not Ixe allowed to go wholly untaxed, the arch- 
biflfhop issued a maudement to be read from the altar, 
censuring the aldermen who supported the change, and 
advising the ratepayers at the next election to give 
their votes for men who are well disposed towards the 
priesthood. The archbishop based his command on the 
claim **that ecclesiastical property is, according to 
** canonical law, which is recognized by our legislation, 
"exempt from taxation." Thus threatened, the Mont- 
real councillors dropped their proposed reform. 
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Canon Law and Canonical Courts. 

In following this uatratiye of the working O'f canon 
law, the synxpathies of the reader have been dra>wn 
to the persons who have sufferSd from it, but their 
wrongs muETt not be ellowed to divert hia attention 
from the stupendous revelation that, apart from the 
King's courts, there exists in Quebec a ja^ial organ- 
ization, with a full code of laws, a minute code of prd- 
cedore, and stated courts. The claim of this judioial 
system is, that it i« eruperior to all secular ooarta, that 
its laws are above those onacted by parliament, and 
that its decisions go before those delivered by laymen. 
It is difficult for British-bom people to comprehend a 
judicial aysTtem other than that built up by parliament, 
of laws other than those enacted by parliannent, of 
decisions which do not come from the King's coarts. 
Yet in Quebec there are dual laws, those promulgated 
in Italy and those framed by British legislatures, and 
where they conflict the foreign laws prevail. There 
are also dual courts, and the deliverances of tihose of 
Hie priesthood override those of the lay-judges. To 
many it will be inoonoeivable that in a British province 
there should be two standards of law, two administra- 
tions of law, and, when judgments clash, that of the 
foreign court prevails. Is it mot the very essence at the 
British constitution that l^oee who live under it shMl 
be subject to no laws enacted by a foreign power, and 
be amenable to no court that does not derive its sole 
authority fppm that constitutionT Forget the theologi- 
cal aspect of the case, forget the creed of the men who 
expound and administer canon law, and Ifiok at the 
situation from a purely secular standpoint and ask, 
Does not what these priests propose for the Dcuninion, 
and have already succeeded to a considerable degree in 
bringing into operation in Quebec, mean the destrue- 
tion of British institutions T Can two governments ex- ' 
ist together, one claiming to be divine, the other to 
draw its authority from the people t Must not one or 
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other give way — ^which is it to be, the l^ax>^ or the 
British? Can two systems of law, two courts, two 
standards of right and wrong, two cktimants to obedi- 
ence continue to exist in the same commumity? As 
well ask what would become of the skiip that has two 
captains or the army with two .commainders. One or 
other must be. deposed. Are British subjects to be 
amenable not solely to the statutes enacted by their 
representatives, but also to a pretended higher lawt 
The ibifiwer to these questions is not to be evaded by 
saying canonical decrees concern spiritual matters 
alone. Is strangling the press a spiritual matter; is 
dictating to electoirs the candidate for whom they are 
to vote a spiritual matter f It is also urged canon law 
only affects Catholics. Go tell this to the Protestant 
girl. who has her marriage to a OathoUc declared no 
m^aarriege, atid is sent forth to the world branded as a 
concubine and her children as bastardls. Is it nothing 
to non-Oatholics to have the laws relating to baptism, 
marriage, and burial dictated by the priesthood f Our 
social state so binds us together, that no wrong can be 
done to the Catholic which the Protestant entirely 
escaipes. Even were it not so, has the Catholic no claim 
on his fellows that he shall stand in the full liberty 
whieb Britisfh freedom implies? The existing state 
of alEairs in Quebec is a^ menace to British institutions 
in every Province from Nova Scotia to British Colum- 
bia, and if Camada is to 'be British in reality as it is in 
name, this state of affairs has to be reformed* Poli- 
ticians may wriggle as they please, cry out against 
bigots, fireibrands, and extremists, talk aibout the beauty 
of toleration and mutual fortbearance, prophesy that if 
we only keep quiet all will come right, but let them 
answer this: Can two judicial systems, so directly oi)- 
posite as the Pajpal and British, develop together — ^must 
nojb the one that is to survive smother the other? In 
Quebec we know which of the two is being slowly and 
surely smothered. Two systems of jurisprudence, two 
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authorities claiming aUegianee, caiii\o>t exist aide by - 
side. ^ ■■ 

Incapable Legislators. 

In ne^v countries, goyemmemt la^rgely falls into the 
hand« of men incapaible of dischargimg th^^ir duties. 
The forms and names are there, but not ability to use 
them worthily. Members of legislatures aire called 
sta/tesmen who in the Old Land would be classed With 
pot-house politicians. Ignorance ax^ stupidity can be 
excused as inevitabile where a country is neWly settled 
and the choice of representatives is limited, but not. 
the greed which perverts colonial governments into 
mediums of benefiting supporters: expenditure on 
puiblic works used to keep the party in power ial office, 
the ci\dl service degraded into filling offices with in- 
capable partizans. Worse than aHl, the national doi^ 
main, given in trust for future generationSy plundered 
and, along with huge grants from the public treasury 
handed over to gangs of projectors who comibine to 
raid it under pretence of securing great enterprises, 
while the levying of revenue is adjusted to enrdch one 
class by the impoverishment of another. All these 
crimes against the people are not comparable for a mo- 
ment to those committed by the heads of successive 
administrations in aiding a caste of ecclesiastics to 
plant a system of government in the heart of that wo 
have derived from the Mother Country. That U 
Treason; the others were robberies. Hig'h-^SK>unding 
pretences of being Empire builders and of cherishing 
ideals of Imperialism only add hypocrisy to their 
offence. 

The call to every true Briton is to vondicate the 
right of self-government, to root out the interference 
of foreign emissaries in the ruling of our country, 
and to make good the boast that our allegiance is alone 
due to the executive that derives its pofwers from the 
people. There is a clashing of the two contending 
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systems heard every session At Ottawa and in our legis- 
Itttures. If the British cause is to be msaintained that 
clashing will increase and thunder over the land. He 
is a coward- who woiild waver in his determination to 
uphold the cause of equal rights and a government inde- 
pendent of elenMsSL control, because it will result in the 
destruction of the esdstiDJg political parties and the 
injury of x>eisonal interests. 

Canon Law is. Placed Above British Law. 

The term "the British constitution" is vague in 
the sense 'thiat it is not a written document, but one 
•feature of thait eonfirtitution is not open to question — 
that its underlying principle is government by the 
I>eople. It was to establish that princiixle a succes- 
sion of patriotic men wrought since the days of Eliza- 
beth, until it became eonlbodied not simply in prece- 
dents, decliaraitions and statutes, but in the organiza- 
tion of the government — dn extending the powers of 
the House of Commons, in restricting those of the House 
of Lords and of the sovereign. Britons €wre free in 
that they rule themselves, that the laws are made by 
men whom they elect, and that the government of the 
day is responsible to them — ^thigut if the people do not 
approve of their actions, of the course they are pur- 
suing, they can compel the ministers to resign and put 
others in their place. No other government in the 
world,*not even that of the United States, is so sensi- 
tive to public opinion, or so quickly responsive to the 
popular will. The government may be right or it 
may be wrong, but it is the people's government, and 
it OS the voice of the i>eople that is supreme. To tell 
the inhalbitants of England and Scotland that in one 
of their colonies a totally different system of govern- 
ment prevails — a colony where the people do not rule, 
but where the laws that are o»beyed are laws made in 
Borne by a caste of clergymen whose head is a for- 
eigner— will sound incredible. Bead the following 
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extract from a pastoral letter of t^e ArohbiBhtq) of 
Quebec, February 2, 1882, and judge if what is here 
set down is not trae : 

"At times 'the Roman pontiff defines the^itnpre- 
"scriptible laws of morality, and his decisions, fis those 
"relatAng to dogma, are^ irrcfrB^able. . . . The 
"^oly church is also a* kin'gdom ... a vifiibl& 
"society, whiich all must join under paui ot eternal 
"damnation. The ohuroh requires a visiWe fae'ad in 
"whom is reflected the majesty of her inviffilhle Head. 
"... The spiritual royalty of the Roman pontiff 
"has a vigorous claim to our respect and to our obedi- 
"ence. . . . And as the Son of God exercises his 
"pontificate sad speaks his word by the ministiy of 
"his priests . . . the duty of every true Oatholie 
"is to obey this tutelary authority. . . . We 
"ordain that this solemn de«ree be frequently ioeul- 
"cfiited to the faithfoil of this Province, that all may 
"kDow the sovereign pontiff, the legitimate socceaeor 
"of Peter . . . has full authority to enact on faith, 
"morails, and discipline, decrees which all aire boond 
"to obey both in mmd and heart," 

The formula laid down is definite. The one Church 
of Christ on earth is the C%UTvh of Rome, the head 
pf that church is Christ's repreaentative on earth, his 
, domain is the world, his commands are as those of God, 
These commands are in part embodied in canon law 
and demand absolute obedience. In Quebec tfcey re- 
ceive, as has been seen from the cases quoted, unques- 
tioning sulbmisfflon even from His Majesty's judges. 
So far as I can learn there has not been an instance 
of a decree of am ec<fleffl88tical court hayrhg been 
quashed by a Quebec court. A lawyer stands up before 
a judge and te91s him he holds in hk hands a decree of 
the bishop innsiuch-anid-such-a-case, and the jndge, 
whether Protestant or Catholic, rotiflee it as a mere 
matter of form, and so gives the decree of the priest- 
court civil effect. Let it he declared by a bishop, Wiat a 
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miatter falls under eanon la/w and the effect is the same 
as when a Polynesian priest pronounces the word taboo 
— ^it IB taken out of the ordinary sphere, is aibove civil 
functionaries, above British l)aw, something which per- 
mits of no appeal, no discussion or amendment, is 
simply to be implicitly o»beyed. 

The practical application of canon law k to deny 
to those affected by it the benefits of British law — 
freedom of speech and of the press vanifthes, statutes 
are suxyerseded by canons, oi;r higheert; parliament 
defied the right -to regu/late so vital a concern to 
society at large as marriage, and allegiance to the 
State superseded by obedience to a caste of men who 
claim to be imbued with a divine essence which places 
them' above criticism and makes questioning of their 
acts sacrilege. Is the demand, that there shall be 
only one law in Canada, and that BritiA, unreasonable f 
A few years ago Canon Law had no civil force, it is now 
superior to the King's courts. 



It is a Papal, not a French Quebec that 
Menaces the Dominion 



ConTinced of the dooger to the DominJon arisinff 
from the state of affairs that exiets in Quelbec, tdA qaes* 
tion comes, What can be done to avert iti Can the 
Federal Parliament interfere with what ia considered 
to be provincial rightef Nagr, more, can what the 
priesta eloim to be prescripdre rights be set aside t On 
this latter heed it m advisable to have a clear under- 
standing before taking up the other. Are there not 
vested interests coming down from the da^ of liouis 
XIY., whicih form an insormonntable barrier to the 
Pomiktion Parliament stripping the priests, of Quebec 
of whatever is hurtful to Ctenada as a nation — privileges.' 
that clash with the righia of the people and of the 
other Provinces, privileges that irritate and prolong 
strife! In forgoing ohaipters several of the preten- 
sions of the priesthood of Que'bec have been brought to 
the test of historical facts — such as that th^r privi- 
leges were secured to them in the treaty 'of Pans, that 
the Quebec Act gives them authority to levy ohnreh 
dues on every acre of the Province of Qudiec, ti»a,t it 
was through their influence Canada was preserved to 
Britain during the American revolution and again dur- 
ing the War of 1812. There remains another, namely, 
that the organization, powers, and attributes they now 
possess are theirs by prescriptive right, for they were 
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theirs during the French period. This claim I wish to 
compare with the records preserved in the archives of 
France. In the past it has been the habit of the people 
of the other Provinces to take for granted as trtie th^ 
assumiptions of the Quebec priests. Claims founded on 
fact is one thing ; claims founded, on pretension quite 
another. Sacerdotal pomp, the affected airs o-f superior 
beings, the Assertion they represent Christ, have gone 
far in imposing ui>on the public mind. When the age, 
the power, the weallth, the assumptions of the Church 
of Rome are considered, this is not to be wondered at. 
The prestige of the centuries is hers, and outside of 
heathendom and its twin, Mohamedanism, no other 
single organization numbers so many million votaries. 
Her emissaries hover around every court, and there is 
no country where her influence is unknown. Wide- 
spread and potent as are her secular successes they be- 
come insignificant when compared with her spiritual 
claims, for these are, that she is the sole channel of 
God's truth, and that her ministers rre the exclusive 
agents of Christ's grace to man. Through the haze of 
incense, shimmering in purple and scarlet, white and 
gold, is seen that carved structure which affects to be a 
symbol of Calvary, and the mortal-man on its steps is 
affecting to repeat the sacrifice which Christ made 
once and for all time on the hill that witnessed the 
\^orld's shame and was the starting-point of the world's 
hope. To challenge the truth of statements made by 
men who say they represent Christ, to sweep stside their 
attitudes of haughty command, their elaborate cere- 
monies, their gorgeous robes, the triumphant music, 
the homage of the multitudes who fall on their knees 
Before them, is not easy, for these are of the things 
that dazzle the imagination and darken the under- 
standin>g. Set aside all this, free the mind from the 
witchery of the past, the glamor of the present, strip 
these priests of their robes of lace and silk, take them 
from their self-erected pedestals, and having done so 
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test their assertions as you would tbose of lAymen. 
The point to be examined coldly and critically is their 
claim that they inherited from the French regime the 
extraordinary and exclusive privileges they enjoy in 
Quebec. Before doing so, it is well to have a knowledge 
of the results of these privileges which hare been 
brought about in town and country. 

The Habitant at Home. 

To the visitor who travels through the parishes of 
Quebec for the first time, the outstanding feature is the 
size and mimber of conventual buildings. In villages, 
that are a cluster of one-storey houses, he sees a ehuwsh 
large enough and costly enough for a city, and nearby 
massive structures where, he is told, certain orders of 
brothers or sisters dweli. "Whatever route the visitor 
chooses, road, steamboat, or rail, he meets men and 
women in uniform that tells of their being members of 
some clerical order, and in whaitever direction he turns ~ 
his gaze the gleam of a cross is discerned, while the 
tinble of convent-bell or the boom of the big chuveh 
bell breaks on his hearing from dawn to sunset. Pas- 
stng along the road he is startled by coming on a cr<Ms 
by the wayside, accompanied by emblems of the tortures 
of the Saviour of the world. Each house he enters, no 
matter how hum.ble, has symbols of Christ's humilia- 
tion and pictures of saints. These are only appear- 
ances, yet, like the faint vapor that rises from the sunn- 
mit of an isle of the Indian Ocean, they indicate the 
unseen, the strange fire that bums beneath. It takes 
patience and close observation to ascertain the nature 
of the pervading influence which enthralls this quiet 
community, and the knowledge of it comes by alow de- 
grees. As it does, the visitor's prepossessions are dis- 
sipated. He thought of them as French, as jealously 
preserving the customs and traditions of the country 
whence came their forefathers. He finds they know 
nothing of France, that France has become merely a 
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imme, and that neither in spirit nor sympathy have 
they anything in common with the France of to-day. 
There is little reading, few newspapers, and fewer 
books. The books are devotional, the newspapers are 
frivolous and sensational as to secular affairs, devotedly 
clerical when political or social subjects are referred 
to. In conversation he finds certain topics are tabooed, 
aijd that on many vital subjects there is no independ- 
ence of word or thought. While politely treated, he 
comes to feel that under the cover of the courtesy with 
which he is addressed lurks a strange mingling of pity 
end suspicion. The belief has been deeply impressed 
upon the people among whom he sojourns, that Pro- 
testants are not religious, that their pretended faith 
is a mere negation, which was invented by Luther, and 
Luther was inspired by the devil. Taught thus, they 
pity him as one of the lost. This fundamental fact, that 
the great body of the population of Quebec are firmly 
grounded in the belief that Protestants have no re- 
ligion, and that, if they persevere in rejecting the aid 
of the priests they are lost, affects more than their 
personal bearing in coming in contact with non-Catho- 
lics, it shapes their politics, colors their opinions of 
whatever is happening near or far. How has this been 
brought about? The visitor watches the dasses of the 
elementary school, examines its text^books, and sees 
how carefully the scholars have impressed upon their 
infant minds everything the priests desire they should 
believe,^ and how they are kept in ignorance of every- 
thing they wish withheld. Prom the wayside school he 
turns to the college and marks the art of the procrustean 
beds where the pupils, robbed of their intellectual in- 
dividuality, and their higher sentiments, are forced into 
the narrow mould of their priestly preceptors. Prom 
the college to the convent is a step, and here, amid 
surface accoimplishments, the future women of the Pro- 
vince are imbued with belief in the infallibility of the 
Church of Rome and the duty of unquestioning obedi- 
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ence to it« priests. Passing from these infititatiorw, 
wh^ the mm'ds and wills of the youth are thus shaped, 
the observer no longer wonders at the influence the 
priests exercise, the moulding of the youth of a great 
Province lies entirely in their hands. Talk of passive 
obedience to Kings. Here is the reality of which 
Charies I. and his son James dreamt. Talk of espion- 
age. Here in actual service is sueh a syetem as Foufihe 
never conceived. Ill the presbytery and the buildings 
around it ts the intellect that thinks for the community, 
the will that holds and direcU its will, the. tongue that . 
eommauds, the eye that sees every detail of their daily 
lives, the ear to which comes the tattle and the inner- 
moat secrets of the dwellers beneath the roofs of each 
house in the parish. The atmosphere thus created is 
not national, it is ecclesiastical: it is not French, it is 
Papal. It is a population trained to do the will and 
advance the interests of the Church oJ Rome. True 
the priests exhort the people to be French, and nothing 
hut French. That is merely part of their system to 
keep them under their thumb. Were the hafaatanta of 
any other origin they would use the same cry — ^were 
they Irish they would tell them to be Irish andnothiag 
else; were they Germans or Poles they would get like 
advice. In their speaking English, especially in their 
learning te read English, the priests see danger, and 
so they reiterate the precept that they are to be first 
Catholic then French, and that on their continining to 
be Catholic depends their being French, and they are 
made to believe that the priests are the sole surety of 
their naitionality and their language ; that if they leave 
their Church they lose everything. No p&ma are spared 
to keep them isolated from Protestants. The partition- 
wall is maintained so high that practically there is no 
social intercourse, no intimate relation permitted. 
Here, again, the dividing-line is creed, not race, for if 
the English-speaking neighbor becomes Catholic the 
prdest encourages the freest intercourse. The longer i 
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visitor stays and the more intimate he becomes 
the people, the more conscious he is of the all- 
'ading influence of the priests, how they dominate 
concern of daily life, how every interest is made 
jrvient to their interest, how every prejudice is 
jred that aids their plans, every cry raised that will 
their fcUowers. It may be said all this is true of 
Quefeec alone. Let the visitor leave. He is now 
Lg the streets of the city of Quebec. Mark those 
il buildinigs behind whose barred windows and 
L^elled gates are monks, and nuns, and novices by 
hundred. At every step he meets a many uniformed 
don.. The legislature is in session ; he goes to its 
je of meeting, and, standing in the corridor, watches 
ever-shifting crowd. Here, again, priests mingle 
lie throng : if there be a measure that interests them 
sy are in committee-room and in the galleries of the 
mse. He calls on members of the cabinet; in their 
$-rooms he finds priests or meets them leaving his 
ivate room, and wherever they go oibserves how their 
ms are deferred to, their requests gran/ted. At- 
iddng the meeting of the city council he finds like 
[uiousness to the requests that come from the 
bishop's imlace. The Church of Rome owns a 
of the real estate of the city, and, therefore, ought 
be its largest taxpayer. It pays no tax, yet is in- 
it on being granted favors at the expense of <^hose 
do. 
Itanding whether in country or city, in presence of 
litions so extraordinary, so utterly opi>osite to what 
in every other Province, two questions press 
answer: 

. How has this come aiboutf 

^2. Is not the existence of such conditions in a Pro- 
je that elects sixty-five members of the House of 
ions, a menace to the Dominion's continuing to be 
itish in reality, and to its people enjoying free insti- 
ianB? 
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Conditions not a Survival of Frendi Role 

If you ask a Roman Catholic he assures yoi 
you see is a survival of the French period, tl 
French, under British rule, in their love of Ron 
have preserved it in every detail as their father: 
it before the Conquest. Is this truef Is it ret 
that the Church of Rome, as it exists to-day in (^ 
is only enjoying the privileges, immunities, an 
rogatives it did before Canada became a Britis 
session? This question has a motspt important I 
on what course our rulers should take with rej 
the priesthood of Quebec. If it can be proved th; 
are only enjoying what was their use-and-wont 
the French kings, respect for vested privileges 
the reformer hesitate. On the other hand, if it 
demonstrated beyond all question from official i 
of the French period, that the priests were held i 
France subordinate to the State, that they were 
the privilege of being autonomous, that even the 
of conventual life and of i)astoral work were re( 
by the civil magistrate, the question assumes an 
ly different aspect, for the reformer knows he 
deal not with privileges inherited from the ] 
period, but with privileges that have had their 
while Quebec has been under the British Crow 
who would hesitate about uprooting institutioi 
came from another regime, hoary with three cei 
has no hesitation whatever in manfully grappliu 
them when he has ascertained he has been i 
deceived. 

As to what really was the status of the pri< 
in Quebec during the rule of the French Kin«gs 
can be no better testimony — indeed, no other tea 
— than that of these Kings. In the voluminous a 
these Kings left, we have minute details of all tl 
and ordered in their governing New Fran-ce. T 
the evidence of these State-papers on the q 
under consideration? To begin, what was the s 
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Louis XIV., and of' Louis XV. towards the religious 
lers of New Pran-ce ? Instead of summarizing what 
contain and eiting references, I give literal quo- 
from the edicts, despatches and letters of those 
^o Kings to the governors, intendants, and bishops 
Quebec. 

^No imblic questaon can be more delicate than 
ither the parliament of Canada would be justified 
overseeing convents, with the view of protecting 
lir inmates and securing the public welfare. Ninety- 
out of every hundred would stand aghast at such 
losed legislation ; half our population would call it 
lege. What did the French Kings think about 
ting nuns and nunneries? Listen to what they 
id: - 

May, 1671— In answer to the question respecting 
vows to be taken by the Sisters of the Congrega- 
\n de Ville Marie, and by Les Hospitallers, it was 
it the Ejing's intention in granting Letters Patent to 
sisters to make real nuns of them. According 
all authorities, and the practice in the first times 
the Church, and to the royal statutes, the liberty 
the King's subjects belonged to the King and not 
the Church. The King can grant or refuse the 
mg of a religious community, the privilege of 
ing vo^vs, etc. His permission once granted, 
religious authority alone has the right to judge 
to whether the person asking to take such vows 
isses the necessary disposition to find holiness 
lerein. The daughters of La Congregation having 
|ieen established to live a secular life only, cannot, 
j^thout permission from the King, change their status 
§^ their rule of life by imposing upon themselves 
^e obligation of taking vows, whether simple or 
iodenm. 
f, April 10, 1684 — The King gives 500 livres, and sends 

Bt three women to teach the squaws to knit and spin. 
L» money is not to be entrusted to the Ursulines. 
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May 5, 1700r-To the bishop ; Maltiplicity of i 
i>UN establishments has a bad effect. The Kinj 
tolerate the establishment of the Ursulines at ' 
Rivers, but ^vill not give letters patent. Begn 
learn that, on his own authority, the bishop hu 1 
Sisters from the Hotel Dien, and given them the i 
tion of the General Hospital. Must send them 
to the Hotd Dieu, it being the wish of the Kinf 
his hospitals shall be governed by administrators n 
his own control. His Majesty will not aHov 
ii^iHters of the Hotel Dieu to make a convent <A 
General Hospital. His Majesty sees with regnt 
multiplication of establishmen'te for religious of i 
sexes. 

May 11, 1701— The King consents to the estib 
ment of the nuns of the Hotel Dieu at the Gen 
Hospital, but their nivmiber must never exceed (d 
Will give letters patent to the Ursulines of li 
Rivers, if their revenue admit of it, but the nm^ 
nuns shall be limited. 

June 1, 1701— The King requires, if he is to 
tinue his gratuities to the reljgioas commonitta 
Canada, annual certified statements of their fixed' 
easufll revenues, of *heir expenses and lial^ 
otherwise he will suppress their gratuities, ashees 
consent that they should be used for superfluous W 
lishmeu'ts. ^ 

May 3, 1702— The King will not make any I 
grants to the communities, which are alrea^ 
powerful. 

June 17, 1705 — You do well not to allow the « 
lishment of communities which have no letters pi) 
as well as other undertakings of the Church peopS 

May 6, 1707— His Majesty desires to be more i 
informed in relation to the establishment of the Sk 
de la Congregation. In any case he is not to I 
them to be cloistered, for then they would be a ba 
instead of being useful. His Majesty is inforawd 
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Hospitalers of Montreal take , sinuple vows,- wear 
form habit, etc. They are to leave off the habit. 
bs specially on'the execution of his orders in this 
3r. Will not be pleased if he does not carry 
out to the letter. His Majesty is absolutely 
3ed to the hospital service being performed by 
>ns wearing a uniform habit, and who have taken 
, whether simple or solemn, this being a charitable 
;ation established for the relief of the public. 

ne 30, 1707 — The King will continue his gratuity 
e hospital, Montreal, but on the express condition 
the persons in charge shall not take vows,, shall 
no statutes,, no uniform habit and shall not call 
selves Brothers. Should they act otherwise, the 
dishment is to be suppressed. 

ly 12, 1707 — ^His Majesty is quite willing to con- 
► to grant to^'Les Hospitallers of Montreal the 
Jity he has heretofore allowed them, but they are 
to take any vows, or wear uniform haJbits, or 
ne the name of Brothers. There are already too 
T communities and convents in Canada. If they 
ot oibserve arid adhere strictly to these conditions, 
are to be dismissed. 

IV. 12, 1707 — The King cannot permit the Sisters 
a CJongregation to be cloistered, their usefulness 
d be much impaired thereby. 
ne 6, 1708y-The King is well pleased with the 
ces being rendered to education by the nuns 
dished at He St. Laurent, but if they take vows, 

must be forbidden to do so. The King will 
p suffer it. His Majesty has refused the request 
te Superior of THospital General, to allow an in- 
;e of the number of sisters in the service. 
►V. 12, 1708— Eeport to the King: The Hospital 
liers have conformed to His Majesty's orders. 

have laid aside their bands, girdles, and uniform 
s. . 
ly 10, 1710 — To the bishop: His Majesty has con- 
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with ft rod of iron, but exacted humiliating suibnuffiio 
from bishop and priest. In proof, take these pas&ags 
from their instructions to viceroys and intentUntc:. r 

March 27, 1665 — Instruction to Ta^ou before he I^ 
Paris: Those who have made the most faithful ant 
disinterested reports have always aaid that the Jesuit 
have assumed an authority to which tiiey were no' Ok 
titled. In order to maintain it they secured the appoinl 
ment of M. de Laval as Bishop, as one entirely depend 
ent upon them; in fact, they have also'nominated tbj 
governors, and used every means to obtain the f.m 
celling of the appointment of those who were not wholh 
devoted to their interests. .You must study the sitM 
tion and so act that the spiritual authority shall H 
. snhordinate to the temporal. ] 

May 5, 1669 — You must act most prudently witi 
regard to the Bishop, or rather the Jesuits; as ths 
country becomes more densely peopHed, it will be easi^ 
to render the Royal authority paramount over that r\ 
the church. Meantime, you may, by setting cleverls 
about it, prevent, without causing rupture, any amra 
tious enterprises they may undertake. ] 

May 17, 1669 — You mugt maintain a good iindea 
standing with the ecclesiastical authorities, work fn 
the establishment of the Becollets, and protect td 
Sulpicians, in order to moderate the authority assumed 
by the Jesuits. . 1 

June 13, 1673— Will send out two Reco.llet priestd 
and a like mimlber every year, in order to counterhiiM 
ance the excessive authority of the Jesuits. Tm 
Bishop {Laval) is not disposed to return to Canad 
this year. Unlike the ordinary clergy, the Jesuits di 
not appear to wish to attract the Indians to live witM 
the IVench and become civilized. You must .strive, im 
concert with the Becollets, to work a change in tM 
matter. ] 

April 16, 1676 — ^You must with prudence take !b^ 
necessary measures to prevent the ecoleaiastical powefl 
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from eneroaching in any respect upon the temporal, 
which it is somewhat inclined to do. 
"* June 4,' 1695 — You must not permit the ecclesiastics 
to meddle with things temporal, nor must you fail to 
consult with them in private before exercising your 
authority ; on the other hand, you must be very careful 
not to interfere in purely ecclesiasticall mattenf. 

M«y 27, 1669 — ^You are to watch carefully over the 
interests of religion, and give every i>06sible aid and 
encouragement to the missionaries, the Bishop and 
the parish priests, but must see that they do not en- 
croach upon the civil jwwer. 

May 28, 1712— The King has informed the Bishop 
that for the collection of the tithes he must employ 
other means than the refusal of absolution and of the 
Sacrament at Easter. 

The proof is overwhelming that the Kings of 
France acted on the same principle in Canada as they 
did at home — that in every sphere of the Church 
except that of faith the King was supreme. The 
principle laid down by the French Kings was that the 
Poi)e was subject to the canons of the church uni- 
versal, that the rule of Kings was not to be interfered 
with by t^e Pope, that in temporal concerns the church 
has no voice. These articles of the Galilean church, 
the despatches that came .from Versailles instructed 
their viceroys to maintain in Quebec. 

April 15, 1676 — ^You must see that the usual public 
prayers for the king are said in all churches. It is 
his purpose to i)reserve his own rights and those of the 
Oallican Church. 

April 16, 1676 — You must maintain the King's 
authority firmly in all that relates tb military matters, 
and support the privileges of the Crown, and of the 
Gallican Church. 

Following out the principle that the King was 
supreme in the temporalities of the Church, "Laval and 
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his successors were not allowed a free hand in manag- 
ing their cle^g3^ Laval wanted the priests to be at^ 
his absolute disposal, to be moved hither and thithet^ 
as he willed: the King repeats his orders time and 
again that priests were to be fixtures in their parishes. 
Presentation to benefices and the nomination of the 
bishop were the King's prerogative. The Crown would 
not even allow the bishop to erect parishes. In 1717 
the bishop petitioned that the erection and dismember- 
ment of parishes may be left to his decision. Back 
came the answer from Paris: 

**In the erection and dismemberment of parishes 
"the Governor, the Intendant,- and the Bishop, shall 
"act conjointly, subject to ratification by the King." 

One of the claims of the clergy of Quebec is that 
they are exempt from municipal taxation, which they 
base on an alleged immunity derived from the iVench 
regime. Even where a rate has been levied for pro- 
viding improvements unknown during that regime, 
such as waterworks and sewage, convents have 
claimed exemption from paying their share, and 
judges have upheld them. Now, what was the cus- 
tom under the French King? The bishop petitioned 
the King to instruct the intendant to exempt the Hotels 
Dieu of Montreal, Quebec and Three Eivers from 
statute labor and public rates, to remit the tax on the 
salt they used, ajid grant them the privilege to sell meat 
during Lent. The petition was put under the table. 
The decree ordering a wall to be built round Montreal 
specifies that it shall be built at the expense of the 
inhabitants, at the rate of 6,000 livres a year, of which 
2,000 shall be paid by the Seminary and the remainder 
by the other religious communities and the settlers. 
Among those included in this assessment were the 
Jesuits, who asked for a reduction in their amount. 
They did not get it. The Jesuits of Montreal paid 
municipal taxes under Louis XV • they pay none under"' 
King George V. Even cures were not exempt. An 
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order of June, 1754, lays it down that only those priests 
Tvho have no real estate are to be excused from sup- 
plying pickets for the fortifications at Quebec, and, 
under date May 21, 1743, the King writes the bishop : 
*'You should look into the question whether it is 
*' advisable to exempt the religious communities from 
-paying tithes." They had been formally exempted 
by the King's order in 1682, but now he suggests they 
pay them out of their abundance, for these communi- 
ties were now flourishing. 

What Do These Pacts Prove? 

When Canada was French, the King ruled the church. 
He not only appointed its bishops, its deans, its canons, 
but kept the priests subordinate to him by paying jxart 
of their salaries, erected parishes, regulated the re- 
ligious communities, fixing their number, prescribing 
their vows, their duties, their dress, and exacted from 
their real estate taxes for local purposes. Over and 
above all, the interference of the clergy in civil affairs 
was sharply resented, and they were confined to their 
purely spiritual duties. The official orders that came 
from Paris were that the kings Avanted no more monks 
and nuns in Canada than were needed in hospitals. 
They would have none who had taken perpetual vows, 
none who would not engage in nursing the sick, caring 
for the aged and helpless, or in teaching the Indians. 
The evidence is consistent and repeated for over a 
century, that monks and nuns who were to remain im- 
mured in cloisters, spending their time in prayer, medi- 
tation and penance, were not to be permitted admission 
into New France. The few convents authorized were 
ruled not by the bishop or their superiors, but by the 
King. This control was carried so far that neither 
bishop nor superior could take in new members: the 
King fixed their numbers, their location, and even their 
dress. The King of France wanted to plant in America 
a French colony but not a Papal one— he was to be its 
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sole ruler, not the priests. The narrative of events 
given explains how the situation has come to be re- 
versed, until, to-day the priesthood and not the State 
is supreme. The change has been wrought by the army 
of men and women who were taken from their families 
in their youth, and in seclusion from the ottter world, 
pc^soners to all intents and purposes, had t^eir individu- 
ality obliterated and were disciplined into one monld. 
With that point reached, and fit for service, they were 
oath-Jbound to obey implicitly the commands of their 
superiors, who, with wealth beyond esrtimate, independ- 
ent of law, with the Quebec legislature their creature, 
and the Federal Government standing in awe of them 
from their holding the balance nf power in parliament, 
these ecclesiastics have about completed their detugii 
of becoming the permanent controlling political' force 
of the Dominion. Had the British continued the policy 
of the Kings of Prance towards the pWesta there would 
have been no tragedy of Quebec. When Wolfe scaled 
the heights of Abraham, the priests enjoyed no such 
privileges, made no pretension to such powers as the 
priests of to-day. Those who assert differently belong 
to a class who have a selfish interest in making the 
electors of Canada believe them, and who are using a 
pious invention to bolster their claims to immunities 
and privileges no EVench King permitted, for, with an 
absolutism equal to their own, and linked to greater 
power, the Kings of France, for 150 years, kept the 
priests of Canada subject to their will. After them, for 
80 years, the governors, from Murray to Colbome, gave 
no encouragement to monastic institutions, which grew 
fewer, the male orders being suppressed with the ex- 
ception of the Sulpicians an<^ Seminarists. It was not 
until the union of Quebec with Ontario, when politi- 
cians competed for the support of the priests, that 
representatives of foreign orders appeared in the 
lobbies of the legislature, claiming recognition, and 
receiving acts of incorporation, accompanied, not 
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infrequently, with public assistance in some form. 
Thus it went on until Confederation, when a fresh 
impetus was given to the influx of monks and nuns. 
Of late years the action of the French Government in 
suppressing monastic institutions has sent increased 
instalments, including several orders whose rule, in 
mortifying the body, is repugnant to humanity, from 
including practices of self-torture. Since Confeder- 
ation, acts of incorporation have been granted by the 
Quebec legislature to fully forty new orders of monks 
and nuns, half the number since the new ecclesiastical 
laws began to be put into force in France. Twenty- 
five distinct orders of men, with over 3,000 members, 
have the-ir headquarters in the Province of Quebec, 
and sixty-five of women, with considerably over ten 
thousand nuns. The number of convents and other 
monastic buildings exceed six hundred. To this has 
to .be added the scores of convents established in the 
Northwest, which are olMioots of the orders in Quebec, 
financed and officered by them, directed and controlled, 
and, no matter though thousands of miles away, are 
one with the parent society. These innocent appear- 
ing convents and stations in the Northwest are little 
bits of Quebec. They are planted on the prairie or 
by sub-Arctie rivers in the expectation that they will 
Jead to the reproduction of other Quebecs. To the 
members of monastic orders have to be added 2,500 
priests, making a total approaching twenty thousand 
under vows. Adding novices and postulants greatly 
swells that number. 

The Legal Pretences of the Priests. 

The four authorities on which the priests base their 
title to the privileges they exercise are : 

A. Prescriptive right, that what they claim was 
theirs during the French regime ; 

B. The articles of capitulation and of the Treaty 
of Paris ; 

C. The Quebec Act ; 
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D. The British North America Act. 

1. All the records of the past disprove the clafan 
that the priests enjoyed, during the period when the 
French Kings ruled, the privileges they claim. 

2. Exaniinxition of the articles of capitulation, o: 
the treaty of Paris, and of the royal insTtruetionfi 
fifovcnioTs, show they do not give even a color to tht 
claims of the priests. 

3. If the priests base their claims on the Quebec 
thou they must be content for the future with what i".^ 
^av<' tlicm and make reparation for their violation o 
article 8. It is not for men who have deliberately an^ 
flaprraiitly broken one part of a statute to invd 
aiiotlier ])art. At the best, the Quebec Act is merel 
a statute, and statutes can be amended or repealed. 

4. The B. N. A. Act covers only a minute part of th^^e 
privilcjfos exercised, and it can be changed at the wi Ul 
of the T>cople. It has been amended several titne ^s, 
on the last occasion at the in<rtanee of Quebec in ord^T 
that it niip^ht draw more money from the Federea^i 
chest. 

Tliei'c is no \vfri\] obstacle in the \va.y of strippin.^ 
the prif^thood of Quebec of every one of their special 
privnlcf^es, and that they know such to be the case 
they show by their Herculean efforts to keep the 
Dominion in political thraldom. So long as they rul« 
at Ottawa they arc safe. 

The Priest in Quebec and His Fellow Elsewhere. 

The coui^se i)ursued by the ])r]ests is governed by the 
locality where they are. Their attitude is different in 
Quebec, where they have indisputed sway, from what 
it is when surrounded by Protestants. Those who forni- 
an opinion of the (-hurcli of Rome in Quebec by th^ 
priests they meet in Ontario and the Western Pro- 
vinces ai'c judf^ing by the freshly-planted and well 
trimmed sapling at their door of the full-grown tree i^ 
Quebec, which they have not seen. The demeanor, tb 
pretensions of the priests in the East and in the WeJ 
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•ire not eomparable. Take, for instance, their relation 
::o politics. In the other Provinces the priests, in a 
][iii<et way, influence their peojfie ; in Quebec they have 
jO be obeyed. The assumption oi supreme authority is 
the same in all the Provinces, but where Protestants 
are in the majority it is concealed, it is veiled, it is left 
as a latent force to be called into activity when the 
time comes thit will permit of its being brought into 
operation. In Quebec no prudential cause for reserve 
exists, the cloak is thrown aside, and the claim of the 
priesthood to supreme rule becomes active and 
absolute. 

Of the French members sent to Ottawa, delightful in 
manners, well dressed, trained to speak and acquit 
themselves in public with ease, it is rare to find one 
who has not attended a church college. The priests 
have completely in their hands the education of the 
professional clans, a secular college is unknown, and 
fram the lawyers, notaries, physicians they have train- 
sd the electors to select their representatives. Properly 
Jpeaking, the Quebec delegation to Ottawa does not 
•epresent the people ; they are the product of an edu- 
cational system peculiar to Quebec, are the prepared 
representatives of the priests, agents to carry out 
lieir wishes, and when their interests are to be de- 
rend'Cd or extended Liberal and Conservative vote as 
>ne man. They do not sit as free agents, for if they 
iaared to act as such they would not be re-elected. No 
Dominion Cabinet is formed Avithout considering the 
pvishes of the bishops, and no Minister retains hi^ 
l>ortfolio who becomes objectionable to them: no 
lawyer made a judge for Quebec or the Supreme Court 
wiho is not approved by them. Can a department at 
Ottawa be named where their influence is unknown? 
In parliament their representatives act on the rule that 
the way to obtain and hold power is to take advantage 
of divisions a,mong the Protestants. O^car Dunn thus 
defines that course : — 

"It is our duty whether in Provincial or Dominion 
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"poli'tics to remember that our only hope, and our only 
"safety, lies in being prompt to make allrances ivith 
"the English factions. By uniting our foircea and our 
"vtttes at Ottawa we can always manage to secure the 
"balance of power. . . . We must be Fren«h-Oauadian.s 
"tii-Ht, Liberals or Conservatives afterwiards. " 

For Freneh-Canadians read OathoUoe, as Dunn 
recognized no other kind of French-Canadians. An- 
other adds these words: — 

"With sixty-five members voting as a unit in the 
"Commons of Canada, any politician of coraiaion 
"intellect can control the destinies of the Dominion 
"of Canada." 

What Papal Quebec is Doinir. 

Keeping it well in mind that it is not a French but a 
I'apal Quebec with v/hich.the Do^minion has to deal, let 
it be asked, What is this Papal Quebec, with its great 
aj-my of monks, nuna, and priests, doing? I have 
described their 6btaining possesion of the Gaatern 
Townships, that m them Protestants are fast melting 
away. Is that all? Will this great army be content 
with Que1)ee? The answer coiild be given in extracts 
from sermons and pastoral letters. It will save space 
to take the summoTy of one of the ablest Jesuits, 
Father Hamo-n. In his hand-book on missions, those of 
\eiv England in particular, he says Che movement, 
begun over forty years ago, to extend the parish sys- 
tem over the Eastern Townships had a larger design 
than merely expeUing their Protestant farmers; it was 
a necessary step towards the conquest of New England 
for his ehureh. In the manufacturing centres of 
Maine, New Hampshire, and Ma.ssachusetts are 
hundreds of thousands of Freneh-Canadianfl, who ■are 
separated from their compatriots on the St. Lawrence 
by a belt of Protestants. Bemove the belt and the two 
branches of Catholics will become one, and what Iflien ? 
I quote the Fatiher's words: 

"Bee what will happen when the French -Canodian 
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**race c^hall have completely occupded the space 
"relatively restricted and found between the south 
** shore of the St. Lawrence and the American bound- 
ary, that which we call the Eastern Townships. It 
wfll not probably take more than another generation 
to ficomplish this work. Then the grand invasion (of 
the Republic) will commence. . . .When the Prench- 
" Canadians shall have arrived in mass at the Ameri- 
"ean boundary line, they will find mwre than half a 
million of their compatriots awaiting them . . . who 
have the Canadian parish organized as absolutely as 
in Quebec, and are very decided, while disoharging- 
their duties loyally as citizens, to remain, every- 
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"where Roman Catholic and French. 

" . , . The French-Canadians in the United States 
ti 



will soon be too numerous and influential for any 
political party, whatever it might wish to do, to dare 
"to dispute their privileges. . . . According to Bishop 
"de Qoesbriand, the French-Canadians are fulfilling a 
"providential mission, they compete on their part for 
"the pacific conquest of New England in the name of 
"religion. When the collisions ocoasSoned by the 
"strife of the struggle for the installiation of parisflies 
"and of district schools shall have calmed, .... they 
"will pally with Catholics of other nationalities around 
"the cross to defend or regain their common rights. 
"This will assure to the Roman Catholic Church a 
"magnificent position in New England, which was the 
"cradle, and remained for a great while the citadel of 
"American Protestantism. . . . The American union 
"is too big to be managed successfully. It is within 
"the range of the possible that there will be a break- 
"up when Quebec, New Brunswick, Maine, New Hamp- 
"sfhire, 'Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and, possibly, 
"ESastem Ontario, will eomrtitute a distinct republic 
"giving a spirit and character to the new republic." 

This idea of Hamon's that there will be a disrup- 
tion of the United States, and tlhat in the formation 
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of its north-eastern section into a new republic, the 
priesthood Mill doniiuate, is not peeuliar to him. It 
is common to many. Bishop Lafleche, of Three 
Rivers, wrote: 

"In the more or less distant future, and for causes 
"already apparent, the American republic will be 
"divided into several independent States, and it is 
"not improbable that a portion of this last republic 
"will seek .inncxation to Canada." 

In speculating on the future of Quebec elerioal 
writers see ojily two alternatives — independence or 
annexation. None have a word in favor of Britaiii. 
Hanioii's remarks are worth quoting: 

"Two suppositions seem possible: either the Pro- 
"vince of Quebec will one day have its autonomy, and 
"will beeonie nn independent nation, or else it will be 
"annexed to the United States. Independence or an- 
"nesation — these are the two possible hypotheses. 
"Independent, the Province of Quebec would have all 
"the haughtiness and ambition of a young nation, its 
"people high-spirited, daring, proud of being, at least, 
"the master of their destinies. . . . Annexation would 
"immediately weld together two fractions of the same 
people, separated at the present time by a political 
"frontier. Instead of being 400,000 the Prench-Can- 
•'adians in the United States would form with those of 
■'Quebec a compact whole of two million souls." 

It will be noted that Eastern Ontario is counted 
upon to form part of the confidently expected great 
Catholic Republic. The conquest of Eastern Ontario 
is now going on, with an advance guard to stake out 
the Northwest. Just as Frontenac established a chain 
of forts from Kingston to the Mississippi to take- pos- 
session of the heart of the continent for Prance, so 
H>Die has established settlements of French-Canadians 
from Ottawa to lake Nipissing to control the future 
avenue by water to the Northwest. Ponder over these 
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words of one of the shrewdest priests who ever lived 
in Quebec and see how the extension by the Federal 
Government of Quebec's northern boundary from the. 
heig-ht of land to the Hudson Bay, and next the re- 
quest of the Grand Trunk Company to extend its line 
from North Bay to the Pacific was seized to secure the 
construction of a railway througih northern Omtario 
and Quebec, fall in with the i>lan of the bisihops. Pro- 
testant members of parliament, who voted for both, 
regarding the extension of boundary of no great 
momenit, viewing the change of the line of railway as 
a mere commercial consideration, may now learn how 
they were aiding in carrying out designs that were 
formed in secret conclave. 

Tie pries'ts, at present, have the shaping of the 
course of the Ship of State. They have* got this mas- 
terful position by playing on the natural feeling of the 
habitants in favor of their language and customs. That 
feeling the iwiests have nursed and intensified. They 
have used every means, they have lost no opportunity 
to impress them with the belief that absolute sub- 
mission to their priests is the only iKHSsdble means of 
preserving their language and customs. Nobody is 
assailing the French language nor troubling them- 
selves about French customs, but as childTen are 
frig*h/tened to stay in bed by bugaboo stories, the 
habitants are driven into compliance with the designs 
of the priesthood, by the invention that there are 
enemies who seek to destroy their language and 
customs, but who will be unable to do so while they 
maintain their priests as their defenders. That in this 
twentieth century, on a continent the very air of which 
is democratic, a body of men are Iftboring to bring 
about the creation of a Papal nation sounds incredible, 
yet here we have the words of the priests themselves 
that that is what they are striving for. 



CHAPTER XL 

NationalUtn and Nationalists 



In the couree of tbe narrative of Quebec's doings 
since the Conquest, the reader has been kept informed 
of the aspdrations of the French-Oanadians for separa- 
tion from Great Britain. The desire took varied forms. 
Following the Conquest it was to drive out tihe Bng- 
li^ and restore cwmection with France. The Ameri- 
can revolution evoked the purpose of forming an inde- 
pendent State under the p^ot€M^to^ate of the new re- 
public. The French revolution put an end to ^1 in- 
clination to be re-unked with France, and for the next 
forty years connection with the United States was 
looked to by the patriots. The collapse of the rebellion 
of 1837 together with the forced union witzh Ontario 
induced a react i<m towards clericalism and more 
ardent nationalism. For the following score of years 
there was strife between those inclined towards an- 
nexation and the priests, who vehemently opposed it. 
Difference of opinion on this point gradually extended 
to others, until the Rouges became distinctly anti- 
olerieaH. In a platform set forth by Erie Dorjon were 
such planks »s separation of church and state, aboli- 
tion of tithes, secular schools. This exaspeirated the 
priesrts who waged a war of extermination, the more 
nnrellenting as the old Gallioanism was being Emp- 
planted by Ultramontan^m as expounded by the new- 
ly imported Jesuits. A group of fearless and intel- 
lecrtut^ young men, with such leaders as the Dorions, 
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Joseph Doutre, B. Laflamme, L. A. Defisaulle^y-waged 
an unequal contest which couid have only one ending, 
the extinction of the Rouges. Though writers like 
Buies continued for several years afterwards to sound 
its familiar war cries, Liberalism, in the sense it is 
used in France, disaippeiared with the stoppage of Le 
Pays. The Liberals who now appeared were of the 
English type, and we have them still, experiencing dif- 
ficulty in reconciling the principles of Macaulay, 
Bright, and Gladstone with conformity to an ecclesi- 
astical autocracy. Exefrcising an iron ceiisorsihip of 
the press, the priests henceforth had the moulding of 
public opinion in their own hands, and the crating for 
an independent Quebec now assumed an exclusively * 
Catholic character. Suggestions of uniKju with either 
Prtonice or the United States were discarded and what 
was looked forward to was a great nation that would 
be French in speech and Oaitholic in creed. How this 
idea developed and came to be crystallized in its pres- 
ent form is an interesting study. The result, however, 
is alone of importance, and that is that this dream of 
a great French and Catholic nation has got a hold on a 
majprdty of the people. Commercial interests, the ad- 
vantage of working with political parties to get office 
and grants of public money, causes many strange 
twistings, affirmations and denials, explanations that 
do not explain, hypocritical professdons of loyalty and 
of tolerance, while underneath is the steady look to- 
wards the time when the English in Quebec will have 
to su'bmit to be part of the great Catholic nation that is 
to be a power on the American continent. Tardivel 
embodies the attitude of the clergy in these sentences. 
''For many years jxast French Canadians have had 
'no cause to complain of British rule, which with us 
' is far more theoretical than real. As a matter of fact 
'we govern ourselves very much as we please. . . . 
'Patriotic French^Canadians are striving to build up 
'on the banks of the St. Lawrence a new France, 
'whdoh, when the providential hour arrives, s^hall be- 
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of the province but who desires to change the federal 
government by briitgiiig it into hanuony with that of 
Quebec. In what regard is the Dominion at laT^ not 
in harmony wilji Quebec f The answer is ofovioas — 
Quebec is obedient to the priesthood, the governments 
of the other provinces are not ; a clerical government 
has been firmly established in Quebec; we will exert 
our influence to brin^ all Canada responsive to clerical 
control. To that end the extension of Quobec is neces- 
sary, and the spreading of its people into adjoining 
territory iiith cOTresponding increase in number of 
representatives at Ottawa has been a marvel. The 
policy of isolation persistently followed for 150 years 
has put in the hands of the priesthood two million peo- 
ple who obey them and are the instrument by which 
Shey are resolved to win supreoiacy over all Canada, 
realizing the condition the bishops laid down in their 
pastoral at Confederation. "It is not the church that 
"is comprised in the State — irt is the State that is.com- 
"prised in the church." Properly speaking, the 
Nationfildst movement is not politieat, it is ecclesiasti- 
cal. The idea as to when this Cathohc nation is to 
be is vague ; there is no hurry about it. So long as the 
present immunity la*ts, the bishops do not desire the 
severance of the tie with Britain, for they look on the 
influence of its government as security for ^e 
privileges of their ehurdh. Only the otiher day a 
Nationalist leader declared he wanted no Change, but 
if there was a vital attack on Quebec, indeipendence 
would be forfhwitJh declared. It either disiplays 
simplicity of knowledge or confidence in the oounter- 
acting effect of the Catholic population in the West, 
that no doubt is ever expressed that opposition to an 
independent nation at the mouth of tihe St. Lawrence 
would come from those w^hose produce must have an 
outlet to the Atlantic. The opposition of Ontario is 
looked on as sure, never that of the provinces west of 
it. 
The end of the war will bring a clash with the Nation- 
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alist spirit. An unavodd'aible result odf the war will be 
a readjustmen't of the relation beitween the Mother 
Country and her dependencies. On no question are 
the Nationalists more agreed, than that the bond be- 
tween Canada and Britain is not to be strengthened. 
The Imperialist aspirations, which find freest expres- 
sion in Toronto, and have sympathizers everywhere, 
will be resisted. That congress which is looked for- 
ward to, of representatives from every land over which 
the Union Jack floats joining to frame a basis of Im- 
perialistic union, will have no whole-hearted support 
from Quebec. 

Nationalism has produced a type of Canadian un- 
known thirty years ago, who shouts French when he 
knows he who asks him a question speaks only Eng- 
lish, telepihones in French, demands what he wants in 
French, persists in using his mother-tongue as an 
instrument to humiliate his Engilisih neighbor. Then 
there is a new air of superiority to make the English 
feel they are unwelcome intruders. When a Canadian 
of this sort is elected a representative he makes him- 
self a nuisance in parliament. He lies in wait for 
fancied slights and omissions, yelling" En Francais/' 
demands "une sou*' be stamped on coppers, and French 
words on postage stamps; is loud in denouncing ap- 
pointments of English 40 office and asking that more 
salary be paid to some official in his county. At the 
late session a resolution was spoken of, that all officials 
who draw salaries of $2,000 a year or over be required 
to speak both languages, and Mr. Boulay advanced the 
further claim that appointments be in proportion to 
population, ignoring what is obvious, that if any rule 
be followed other than fitness for the duties of office it 
ought to be according to the amount of revenue de- 
rived from the French and from the EngHsh-ispeakino: 
sections of the population. The chief eflement in the 
position of an official is his^salary, and justice to those 
who pay the greater part of it ought to be considered. 
The \nailbag dropped in a French village is a slim 
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affiii'r ; the bag at an English village of the same popn- 
lation is a heavy one, yet the postoffice department is 
overloaded with French clerks. The English of Mont- 
real pay three-fourths of its revenue ye* are served 
by French officials. With the rule bhat appointments 
be in proportion to the revenue deriTed, Mr. Bonlay 
would find Rimouski's claim would be small indeed. 

The idea fostered by the Nationalists, that the 
Prench-speakin'g people occupy a sxiperior posdtion to 
the English, and their insistent exhortation to boldly 
claim their alleged rights, is widening the cleavage 
between the two peoples. It is dangerous to foster 
in the minds of a section of our population that tfcey 
are not recei\'in-g their due, that they are discriminat- 
ed against, that they have wrongs that call for re- 
dress, and yet that is what the entire Nationalist press 
is daily and weekly doing seconded by the exertions 
of the Nationalist members at Quebec and Ottawa. 

The underl.ving idea of Nationalism is that the 
French have rights and privileges pecuiliar to them- 
selves and which are not shared by others. The daily 
exhortations of their newspapers is, that they assert 
themselves and enter more fully Into the enjoyment 
of those alleged rights and privileges. It is dfinger- 
ous talk, ominous of serious trouble in the coming 
years. The Canadian who is diseonitented with hifl 
status as a Britisli subject and who is preparing the 
way to replace the Union Jaek with another flag, is a 
rebel. Nationalists repiidiate being disloyal. They do 
noit, many of them, realize it, but they are breedin^g a 
rebellion. 



CHAPTER XII. 



The War of French Priests on 
Ontario ^s Independence 



* That distinguished Jesuit, Father Hamon, in his 
book descriptive of Fren<;h-Canadian missions, spoke 
of Eastern Ontario being included in that Catholic re- 
public for wthich he and' his fellows were laboring. 
Here is his reference to Eastern Ontario : 

"None of the obstacles met have checked the settie- 

* ment of the valley of the Ottawa and of the Province 
*of Ontario. And yet, for the French-Canadian, is 
'not Ontario a oountry different from theirs, both in 
' religion and language, and even in politics, in that, at 
'leas-t,- which reilates to local interests? In spite of 
'these difficulties, in spite of a tenacious English ele- 

* ment, hostile to the invasion and seeking by all possi- 
'ble means to prevent it, the French-Canadian pushes 
'toward the end for which he set out. The French- 
'Canaxiians infiltrate themselves everywhere in those 
'counties of Ontario which divide it from the Pro- 
'vince of Quebec, and continue bravely to march to- 
'ward the West. The policy of the Church is to 
'guide the movement, plan and forward settlement, 
' establisih the parish system, the parochial school, and 
'the religious and national societies; then, to watch 
' and wait for providential developments, that she may 
'mass and lead the people for the effective overthrow 
'of Protestant error and paganism. .... The 
'French-Clattadian race is God's chosen people to save 
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"North America and to restore its population to tihe 
"bo6oiii of the Church of E<oiiie. Is this a dreamT No, 
"it is more; it is aii everj-^ay issue." 

This -was written in 1891 and what 'has been ac- 
foiiiplished in the years since is prooif that the priests 
have been persistent in carrying out their design to 
conquer Ontario. Their campaign to do so started fifty 
years a^o, when haliitants began to cross the Ottawa 
in noticeable numbers to take up land. ' It was not a 
case of over-population on the Quebec side pushing 
across the river for existence. The newcomers were 
largely from a distance, many from lower St. Lawrence 
pari^es, and had been reeniited by the priests and led 
by them to their new locations. The Ontario Govern- 
ment granted lots on easy terms and helped by giving 
employment in making roads. There was no need of 
the habitants moving into Ontario. There was good 
land to be had free in the St. John Valley and other 
districts in Quebec which had been set aaide for 
colonization, coupled with liberal inducement from tie 
government. The fact of their being diverted from 
Iheir own province and passing in a steady stream 
into Ontario confirms the statement that the priests 
had settled on a plan of campaign to bring that pro- 
vince under their control. In studying that remarkable 
migration, whoever fails to keep in mind what Father 
Hamon tells, will be nnalble to' account for people, 
deeply attached to their own province, wrenebimg 
themselves from hereditary surroundings, ignoring the 
offers of their own governiment, and joumej'ing into a 
country where they knew a majority of the in- 
habitants spoke neither Meir laiUguage nor professed 
their creed. The people of Ontario were slow to realize 
the purpose of the invasion. For years they looked 
upon it as a genuine colonization movement, failing to 
recognize that it was due to the far-siglited policy of 
the master-minds who were guiding those habitants to 
settle where they did. Thirty years ago Methodist 
circuit riders sounded the alarm, that on the upper 
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Ottawa and the lakes to which it gives acee.ss the 
foundations of a second Quebec were being laid. No- 
attention was paid to thenn ; it was easy to class them 
as bigots. Had the habitants come into that region 
voluntarily no objection could be made. They were 
, doing a good work in extending the settlement of the 
country and making w^hat had been a waste pro- 
ductive. There were no finer cavalry in the world than 
those in the army of Louis XIV : as soldiers they de- 
served admiration, but when heading the Dragonades 
to circumvent the Huguenots, little can be said for 
them and much less for Lachaise and his fellow 
Jesuits who used them as their tools. To tell us these 
habitants who flocked into Northern Ontario are in- 
diistrious, simple and kindly does not aifect the fact 
that they were brought where they are with the de- 
sign to su'bjugate Ontario to the wil'l of. the priests. 
Regard for the halbitant does not blind us to the plans 
of those of whom they are the unwitting agents. 

No Respect for Ontario's Laws. 

The newcomers totally ignored the fact that they 
had come into another province and the priests en- 
couraged them in their belief that they had brought 
the laws and institutions of Quebec along with them. 
Under the guidance of their religious advisers they 
proceeded to esta'bliish, as Father Hamon states, *'the 
"parish system, the parochial school, and the religious 
*'and national societies.'' This quiet defiance of the 
Ontario Government, this intimation that they were a 
separate people and not amenable to its rule, explains 
the trouble that subsequently followed. 

Confederation ended the union that had existed for 
nigh 30 years between Upper and Lower Canada, and 
-with the severance of that union Ontario, in its re- 
latiorifiJhip to Quebec, became as separate as Nova 
Scotia or Briti^ Columbia. It made its own law^ and 
developed its ow^n institutions. English and English 
only was recognized, as its language, and with the 
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sini^le exertion of reco^ition of separate scbools 
there was complete severance of ohurdi and state. 
On whoever sou^rht to become inhabitan<t8 of Ontario 
It was incumbent they should obey its laws and observe 
whatever regulations were of a public nature. Tbe 
priesUt, as the sequel has revealed, broUf^t these peo- 
ple to carry out their deep-laid design of assvinilating 
Ontario with Quebec, grafting on its soil the Prenoh 
pari^ K\-steim and brining about ^he Seclarinff of 
French as an official language. There are other 
methods of conquering a country than by brute force. 
The victory the priests had -oibtained in the Eastern 
Townships, by enforcing conditions under which the 
Eng^Iisb-speaking farmers would not live, they were 
going to repeat in Ontario. 

Compel English Fanners to Leave. 
All who took part in this, to appeai^ce, peaceable 
invasion of Northern Ontario were not in poor circum- 
stances. There were habitants who owned live stock 
and had some money. These were assigned to buy out 
English.epeaking fanners, money being lent them. 
Thus the settlements began to spread until they 
reached as fat as Glengarry. The firat intimation that 
could not be set aside by the educational authorities 
came from Irish Catholics, who complained that their 
children were untaught because ttie French had taken 
possession of their schools. Later the^ Scotch Catho- 
IrCB in the rear of Glengarry said likewise. The schools 
they had founded had been taken out of their hands 
and French teachers installed. The Mail, of Toronto, 
sent a reporter to investigate. His letters told of 
8<*hoots that were similar to those in the Quebec par- 
ishes, where catechism was taught and prayers recited 
twice a day, and little else. English-speaking farmers, 
unable to get their children educated, were selling out 
and moving away. Glengarry furnished the first in- 
stance of seeking redress by law, and succeeded in 
securing a decision that English must be the teaohing 
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language of the^r school. Irish Catholics followed the 
example of their Highland co-religionists. In every 
instan-ce, and in the appeal to the higher court, the 
judtges declared English was thfe language ordained by 
the Ontario statutes. When it was tried to carry these 
decisions into effect there was resistance. When an 
inspector entered a school to find out whether the 
instructions of the Department of Education and the 
decisions of the courts were being observed, the 
scholars left their seats, and, led by the teacher, walked 
out, or on its being known he was in the neighboAood 
the schools were deserted and the doors locked. 

Dr. Merchant's Report. 

Before taking ^action to end this incipient rebellion 
Premier Whitney desired full information, and ap- 
pointed the chief inspector. Dr. Merchant, to make a 
thoi:pugh inquiry. This was done, the doctor taking 
over a year to collect information by personally visit- 
ing every aocessiMe school. He found there were, in 
1911, no fewer than 187 Catholic schools in which 
Fren'ch was the teachimg language. The attendance 
was irre^lar, and the 10,000 on the rolls did not com- 
prise the school population. Fully hg^lf of the teachers 
were natives of Qudbec and incompetent. Twenty- 
eight had no certificate of any kind, and 48 had only 
temporary certificates. The special purpose of the 
investigation being to ascertain if English was taught, 
careful tests were-^used, ,Englisih is the teaching lan- 
guage of Ontario, yet Dr. Merchant found it was 
ignored, that the schools, with a few exceptions, were 
French and nothing else. Twenty-two of the teachers 
who were drawing their salaries from Toronto could 
not speak English, 18 could speak a little, but not 
enough to teach that language : only a few were 
capable of teaching English, in an imperfect fashion. 
The teaching language of the schools was French, that 
is arithmetic, geography, history were taught in 
French, and that was the language in which the 
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teachers ^ave all their directions — it was the language 
of the school. Where lessons were given in En>glisAi it 
was an extra subject, as if it were Latin, and was 
taught by rote, the scholars repeating words of whose 
meaning they had no idea. Even judged as French 
schools they were found woefully lacking in efficiency, 
a large proportion of the children leaving them with 
inadeciuate equipment to meet the demands of life. 
So declares Dr. ^Merchant vc^ho, as a Preneh-speaking 
Canadian, had no prejudice in the matter. In conver- 
sation with the schoolmams he found the belief was 
common that the regulations of the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Education do not apply to Preneh Catholics, 
and that they were under no obligation to teach Eng- 
lish. This feeling extended to a few teac^hers of the 
public schools in the section examined, where the 
Catholic catechism was being taoight during school 
horn's. 

Sir James Whitney's Decision. 

With this authentic information before them, that 
the law making Engli^ the language of its schools, 
was being defied, what was the Ontario Government 
to do? Extremists replied: Enforce the law to the 
letter. Premier Whitney pointed out that justice 
called for forbearance. His pi'edeeessors in office were 
to blame in not checking the violation of the laws of 
the province at the start. They had winked at the 
coming into being of French schools and at their 
doliaiico of the regulations of the Department of Edu- 
cation. Tlu-y had, as a result, grown greatly in num- 
ber. Wliat ';M(»wat could easily have done in main- 
tnininiT Ontario as an English-speaking province was 
nOw difficult. Premier Whitney" and his ministers, 
while doteriiiined to uphold the law that EnglisJi was 
the tcachinir language of Ontario's schools, were just 
.MS resolute In doing justice to all. The boys and girls 
attending those si»hools had to be considered. 

The Kreneh-i'anadians who had been fetched into 
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Ontario had nou elaim upon its government other than 
ivhat pertained to them like the rest of tlie people. 
Having voluntarily come into Ontario, they were under 
the jurisdiction of its laws, and the law of Ontario in 
regnlating schools is, that English is their teaching 
language. The talk of the agitators in assfuniing that 
French-Canadians have a special claim in Ontario in 
the matter of language has not an atom of founda- 
tion in either law or common sense: in settling there 
they assumed the responsibility of obeying its laws. 
Had Sir James Whitney kept by the letter of those 
laws, he would have turned out from the schools in 
question ail teachers who had no diplomas and all 
incajpaWe of teaching English, and required that the 
Ontario curriculum of studies be strictly o»bserved for 
the future. That, AVhile legally justifiable, would have 
been an injury to the children of the settlements, and 
Sir' James kept them in his mind — he wanted them to 
be educated and not grow up illiterate. He decided 
that the children who knew only French would be 
allowed to take the lessons they had been receiving 
xmtil they passed the First Form. The returns showed 
that would be, on the average, when they were nine 
years of age. Up to then they would be taught in 
French; taught not alone to read and spell it, but to 
write it. When qualified to pass to the Second Form 
they would be required to take a daily lesson in Eng- 
lisih, Mark how considerate the Whitney Government 
vas — ^not until the dhild had the opportunity of learn- 
ing to read and write in its native tongue would it be 
required to learn Engtlish. 

Regulation 17. 

On the suggestion of Dr. Merchant regulation 17 
was adopted. It reads: "Where necessary in the 
"case of Fren-ch-speaking pupils, French may be used 
"as the language of instruction and communication; 
"'but such use of French shall not be continued beyond 
"Form I., excepting that, on the approval of the Chief 
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"Inspector, it may hIao be need as the langua)^ of 
"instruption and eommunication ip the case of pupils 
"beyond Form I. who are unable to speak and nnder- 
"Rtand the English lan^age." 

While finn in requiring that each child have the 
opiportunity to leam Engli^, the regulation was con- 
siderate of its claim to be able to read and write its 
mother-tongue. In one word. Regulation 17 estab- 
lished bilingual flehools. But the priests did not want 
bilingual teaehing — they did not want English taught 
at all, they wanted none other school than prevailed, 
the parochial sehool of Quebec, wihich they, had trans- 
planted bodily into Ontario. Though they kept dis- 
creet silence on it for obvious reasons, this regolattOQ 
was to the priests more obnoxious tiian 17 : 

' ' No teachep shall be granted a certificate to teach 
"in English-French schools who does not possess a 
"knowl^ge of the English language suMcient to teach 
"the public and separate school course. No teacher 
"shall remain in office or be appointed in any of said 
"schools who does not possess a knowledge, of the 
"English language sufficient to teach the public and 
"separate school course of study." 

This swept the schools the priests had fostered out- 
side those entitled to government aid. It would not 
do for them to say they objected to English being 
taught, for, in public, they pretended they wished it, 
while in practipe they smothered it. 

The Priests Concoct a Flea. 

To go before the public they musfrObject on another 
score, so they proclaimed they wanted bilingual 
schools, where the children would be taught both Eng- 
lish and French, and it was because of their seeking 
such schools that the Ontario Government was perse- 
cuting them ! To those who knew the facts thi§ asser- 
tion was monstrous in its untruthfulness. The priests 
had established 187 schools, and in not a score of them 
was there the slightest pretence to teach English, and 
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for the best of reasons, that the teachers they had pro- 
vided for these schools did not know Entglish. Yet 
these were the schools which the priests are now hold- 
ing up to the people of Canada as bilingual! Solemnly 
declarin>g their hearts' desire is to do justice to both 
languages and that the Ontario Government will not 
allow them to do so, these men provided forty teachers 
who knew no English and the rest of them only imper- 
fectly. The bilingual schools organized by the priests 
were a joke. On each one might be chalked on the 
door: Here English is taught by a sdhoolmam who 
does not know English. 

Sir James Whitney's. Motive. 

In seeking that the French-Canadians who had come 
to make their homes in Ontario should learn English, 
Sir James Whitney- was ioing them a greal kindness. 
English is the language of a continent of 110 million 
people. The Frencih-Canadian who cannot speak Eng- 
lish has his life's activities confined to a province of 
two million inhabitants. Ability to speak English ends 
his confinement to a pent-up Utica and opens to him 
all the advantages and'*' prospects of advancement 
which a wide continent affords. In January, 1916, a 
dentation from the Montreal Trades Couneil had an 
interview with Premier Gouin. He was told that all 
the good positions are held by Protestants because of 
the imperfect education of Frencih-Canadians in the 
rural districts, to which is added the handicap of in- 
ability to speak English. No injury done the habi- 
tants equals that visited on the tens of thousands of 
them who have gone to the New England States. With 
their skill of hand and their facility in learning, they 
ought to fill the best positions. From lack of elemen- 
tary education, withheld from them in their native 
parishes because it suited the purposes of the priests, 
they far too often fill the commonest and worst-paid 
callings. Arrogating to themselves the character of 
their Vpreserver, the priesthood, is the worst enemy of 
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the Fi-piM'h )>eople of (.'aiia<la, for it has used them to 
advance th«ir o'\\ii interests heedless of what would 
be to their advantage. In language, Quebec elemen- 
tary schools are purely Preneh. Except where the 
Irish, as in county Pontiac, will not submit, there is 
not a trace of hiliiigualistu about thenr The very 
priests who are clamoring that Ontario make th«ir 
schools bilingual would resist to the death a law re- 
quiring that their own teach English. What they 
would not do themselves, they demand Ontario shall 
do. The priests, who would not hear of a bilingual 
curriculum for their nwn schools, cry out persecution 
when Ontario limits French as the teaching language 
to the primary form. 

A HTpocritical Cry. 

There could not be nn agitation raised upon a more ■ 
misleading ery than that which is now coninilwng Que- 
bec — a ery for bilingual schools. Those who carry it 
on plausibly declare they want schools that will teach 
both languagefl, and there are tens of thousands who 
believe them. The priests had a generation to estab- 
lish bilingual schools in Xorthern Ontario and they 
did not — they fetched teachers from Quebec and or- 
ganized purely French schools. Yet these very men, 
when Ontario olfers to pro^-ide the schools, they would 
have us believe they want, cry out persecution! The 
priests organized French schools, Sir James Whitney 
insisted on schools that would teach both languages, 
and because of that his memory is being vilified. It 
is not uncommon to hear sympathetic people aay it 
is not fair to treat French children as the agitators 
declare they are bting treated. Those who speak thus 
should inquire into the facts and not credulously ac- 
cept the falsehoods that nre being shouted. 

Whoever blows the bellows of creed or race can 
always get a following in Quebec. The ery that the 
Orangemen and Free Mjjsons of Ontario were robbing 
their eonipatriots in Ontario of their language fanned 
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the haJbitants to a white heat. It was in vain to assure 
them the cry was not true, that the. facts were all the 
other way, prejudice swept common sense aside and 
they hugged the delusion that their fellows were being 
persecuted. A grievance is dear to many people, and 
the habitant believed he had got one. When he heard 
from puljpit and platform, and had read to him from 
the newspapers, that the people of Ontario were fan- 
atics and bigots, that they were treating Freneh-Cana- 
dians worse than the British Government had dared 
to treat the Boers, that they were trying to chase them 
back to Quebec, and could only be compared to the 
Germans who had despoiled the shrines of Belgium, 
he waxed indignant. The belief was as impliicit as it 
was widely spread, that sacred rights were being vio- 
lated by the fanatics of Ontario, that Fren^Ji women 
mounted guard at the doors of their schools to save 
their children from assaults ' on their language and 
their religion. 

Sir Lomer Oouin Intervenes. 

On the 11th January, 1915, the agitation took a new 
aspect. The legislataire was in session at Quebec. The 
debate on the address in reply to the Lieut.-Governor's 
speech had been dragging when the premier. Sir Lomer 
Oouin, rose to bring it to an end. He had been reply- 
ing to the criticisms of the Opposition when he abruptly 
switched off to the Ontario schoo-ls. The subject had 
not been alluded to either in the Lieut. -Governor's 
speech or during the debate, and was deliberately 
dragged in by the premier. He regretted the peopile 
of Ontario were preventing the teaching of the lan- 
guage of the discoverers of Canada to their children, 
because Confederation was based on equal rights as to 
religion and language. **I ask,*' he said, "for the 
^'French language the right to come to the lips of the 
""school children of Ontario who wish to learn and 
""speak it.'' By pre-arrangement, before the applause 
^vith which the premier's declaration had cooled, Mr. 
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Bullock moved a resolution advising the people of 
Ontario to consider the school question on generous 
and patriotic lines and with regard to the riglita and 
privileges of minoriliesi. The resolution v/as seconded 
by Ur. Finnie, put to the house, and declared carried, 
no member calling for a division. In our parliament- 
ary history there has been no incident like this — one 
province advining another province what it should do 
in a matter that the B. N. A. Act expressly assigns to 
the exclusive jurisdiction of each province. "When 
the Quebec Legislature deliberately assumed to criti- 
cize the action of the Ontario Legislature and tell its 
members what they should do, was there not an in- 
vasion of Ontario's independence? Are Ontario's legis- 
lators to be dictated to by outsiders? And to be lec- 
tured, above all other subjects, on education by a 
province that has the poorest apologies for schools in 
the Doiiiinion, was the depth of humiliation. Had the 
Ontario legislators made reply, they might have asked 
Sir Lomer Gouin and his followers how many of Que- 
bec's teachers can sipeak English, and in how many 
of its 6,000 elementary schools in rural parishes is 
English taught! But Ontario took no notice of the 
iu'snlting resolution, treating it with eontemipt. 

The Agitation Grows. 

This action of the Legislature had a great effect in 
Quebec. It lifted the agitation to a higher plane by 
1 eing made an issue of the province, for it now bore 
the stamp of Sir Lomer Gouin and of the legislature. 
The direction of the agitation was undertaken by the 
French-Canadian Association for Education in Ontario,^ 
with headquarters at Ottawa, which was reinforced by' 
the Young French-Canadian Catholic As.s()eiation. At 
its congress at Three Kivers, Bishop Cloutiei-, in the 
sermon that began proceedings,, blamed the Jews as 
well as the Free Masons for the trouble in Ontario, 
Dr. Brail, of Laval University, declared the funda- 
mental principle of the Association in regard to edu- 
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nation was absolute and unquestioning. submission to 
the Boman Catholic Church, and advocated the ex- 
clusion altogether of the Government from the sphere 

' of the schools. His advice was embodied in the reso- 
lution adopted by the Congress that the Church be 
the sole director of education to the exclusion of the 
Oovernment. There was great activity in holding 

, meetings^ and organizing branches of both associations, 
one feature being meetings for women addressed by 
women. The denunciations at these meetings and by 
the French press, of Ontario and its Government, are 
to be passed by as the vaporings of people misled by 
priestly falsehoods. 

The Ottarwa association advised the school boards of 
Eastern Ontario to ignore regulation 17. The depart- 
ment at Toronto gave notice that schools wliich did 
not obey the regulation would have their grants with- 
held. The opening of the schools in Ottawa in Sep- 
tember brought the crisis. The old commissioners had 
refused to be supplanted by the board nominated at 
Toronto, and now went a step further by refusing to 
yield up the schools. On the day they should open a 
crowd of women and children took possession of a 
large school, installed the old teachers, and defied the 
police to put them out, a bodyguard of women remain- 
ing day and night. To get money to pay the teachers 
an appeal was made to their sympathizers, and meet- 
ings to further that end were held. Next, pressure 
was brought to bear on the Federal Ministers. A 
deputation of over 2,000 marched to Parliament to sub- 
mit a petition asking for their intervention to secure 
the repeal of regulatioh 17. Sir R. Borden received a 
deputation, and pointed out that the Dominion Gov- 
ernment could not interfere, and suggested that vio- 
lence and contempt of law would injure their cause. 
A few hours later the priests launched another demon- 
stration. Drawn in big bob-sleighs a mob of children 
encircled the building where parliament was in ses- 
sion, waving banners and blowing horns. They were 
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i-efuscii adiiiisHioti. The Suiiduy following this demon- 
stration seven l^'reiieh priests united in a letter to their 
parishioners advising tfaeiii not to contribute to the 
Patriotic Fnnd, hut, instead, to' hand in donations to 
ensure "siu-ressful resistance to the tyranny of relent- 
"leas pei-seciitoi-s who wish to transform our schools 
"into centres of English information." Deputations 
visited the districts along the Upper Ottawa, eounsel- 
liuE resistance to the Ontario authorities and promis- 
ing aid to pay their teachers. Among those who thus 
connKelle<l resistance to Ontario's laws were two Sen- 
ators. The advice not to contribute to the Patriotic 
Fund ^^Jis followed by the suggestion to young men 
not to enlist. 

Montreal's Gift. 
The Quebec legislature had listened to declarations 
that of the two civilizations the German was prefer- 
able 1o the British, and made no protest. On the occa- 
sion of the effort to raise the Patriotic Fund to twenty 
million dollars, the Montreal City Council was urged 
to do something liberal, and reluctantly subscribed 
$250,000. Alderman Routhier said the majority were 
not for giving a cent, but were constrained by fear of 
the English vote. The motion was only passed on add- 
ing a rider, that $50,000 be left at the disposal of the 
council for other benevolent purposes. The consent of 
the legislature had to be got for such a money grant. 
On the bill coming before that body an amendnient 
was moved that Montreal be authorized to give $50,000 
to the French schools of Ontario. There were difficult- 
ies in doing that in so direct a nmnner, which were 
evaded by a bill giving power to ail municipal councils 
in the Province of Quebec to vote up to five per tent, 
of their gross revenue "to funds opened by corpora-, 
"tions or persons for public subscription for patririie, 
"national or school purposes within the province or 
"elsewhere." The author of the bill moved that it 
be amended by inserting words to give like power to 
hoaMs of school commissi oners. A motion, that the 
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Montreal council give the entire $300,000 to the Frencli 
schools in Ontario, was moved by Mr. Lavergne, who 
declared that not a single cent should leave the pro- 
vince for any war fund until the mothers of J'rench- 
Canadian children in Ontario were allowed to keep 
their schools for the instruction of their children in 
their own language; the quickest way, he added, to get 
justice would be to boycott, to refuse to buy goods 
made in Ontario. The Premier explained, while sym- 
pathizing with the intention of Mr. Lavergne, his 
motion would defeat his purpose. Mr. Gault could not 
see why- the business men of Montreal should be asked 
to pay a tax to something outside the province. On 
the vote being taken seven voted with Lavergne. The. 
Premier said he had been asked to impose a special 
tax on the Province for the Patriotic Fund, but had 
declined, preferring to leave it to the municipal coun- 
cils to subscribe. The leader of the Opposition pointed 
out that the 'bill was unconstitutional in proposing to 
expend money in another province, and also, injudici- 
ous, as it would lead the people of Ontario to believe 
Quebec had organized to fight their Government. 
Should Ontario and the other ijrovinces organize in like 
manner to defend themselves, where will we be? It 
was criminal to- begin such a contest. Mr. Cousineau 
closed by declaring he w^as as much in sympathy with 
the French schools in Ontario as any Canadian in the 
house, but he was not going to fly in the face of the 
B. N. A. Act. The bill was passed on a vote of 47 to 3, 
Mr. Cousineau having only two supporters. By the 
time the bill reached the upper chamber, there were 
intimations from Montreal, that if it passed and the 
city council gave a grant to the French schools, an 
appeal would be made to the courts. That council had 
already paid a thousand dollars for these schools, but 
the amount was too small for an individual ratepayer 
to take action. The promoters of the bill saw what 
would be the result of trying to collect a tax off Jews 
and Protestants for French Catholic schools in another 
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province, and so they changed it to read that Catholic 
boards of school commissioners could vote grants to 
the extent of six per cent, of their gross revenue, and 
in that shape the bill passed. 

What Was Said at Ottawa. 

At Ottawa several French mem-bers repeated what 
had been swd in the Quebec Legislature, that for the 
altogether inadequate response of their province in 
fecruita and donations to patriotic funds Ontario's 
treatment of their eounpaftr^ots was solely to blame, 
tlius these pretended enthusiasts for the French 
language could find no better excuse for their failure 
in duty to the nation that is the mother, exemplar, 
und pillar of the French language being enwhed out 
of existence. The reports of Ontariio's liberaility in 
contributions of money and the speetaele of her bat- 
talions Steaming down *he St. Lawrence hastening to 
the relief of France, were lost on them. They saved 
their doUai^ and their lives by tjirowing the blame for 
their conduct on Ontario, calling its people bigots, 
persecutors, worse than Huns. Though the etdl to fly 
to the rescue of Franc* was loud and insistent, the 
advice was passed in a thousand parishes to stay at 
home and let the English go. For all that, the time 
will come when to the boasts that it was Jean Baptiste 
who saved Cajiada in 1776 and 1812 from the devour- 
ing Yankee will be added another, that he saved 
France in 1916, and with equal truth. 

Th« Agitation Becomes a Religioos One. 

Outwardly, the agitation up to this point had been 
conducted on racial lines, the agitators declaring all 
they asked was that where French scholars were in the 
majority the teaching language was to be French and 
that Ontario pay the teachers their salaries. A mo- 
mentous change was now made ^by Cardinal Begin, by 
his authoritatively giving the agitaliion a religious 
complexion. Writing Archbishop Bruchesi in an open ■ 
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letter, after assuming that there was no doubt about 
Ontario's robbing its French settlers of their language, 
the Cardinal wenit on to say: ''The tongue which 
''these people want to banish is that which guards 
"our faith, and which is the instrument of our na- 
"tional culture." A stimulus to active resistance is 
contained in the inflammatory suggestion: "Who 
"knows/ but a sim!ilar attempt might not some day be 
"levielled even in our own province." In ending his 
letter the Cardinal gave his ofiicial sanction to the 
agitation in these words: "If, although may Ood for- 
bid, . the injustioe now suffered by our Ontario 
brothers is prolonged, it will be the duty of the 
"French and Catholic Province of Queibec to support 
"with its influence and all its resources those who 
suffer and those who strive up to the time when full 
justice ia meted out to the-m." 
Laval is Quebec 's university, and its faculty has- 
tened to endorse wh'at the Cardinal had siaid, and also 
givfe to the » French tin Ontario "encouragement in the 
"fight which they are carrying o», not only to defend 
"their language, but also to protect their faith, of 
"which theiir language is the vehicle, the interpreter 
"and the guardian." The Educational Association 
issued an address to the supporters of the French 
.schools, which in part took the form of a catechism. 
•To the question should French-Canadians accept regu- 
lation 17? the answer Is "No, because in destroying 
'■our language it will annihilate our race and make 
"easy the abandonment of our religion." 

This difference in the character of the agitation in 
the two provinces has to be kept in mind — in Ontario 
the issue is solely one of language: in Quebec it is one 
of language and creed. Ontario says: To no school 
that does not teach English will a government grant 
be paid. Quebec says : We demand for the schools of 
French settlers in Ontario the same conditions as they 
enjoyed in Quebec and that the Ontario Go^vernment 
pay their teachers. 
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The Merits of the Agitation. 

The agitation has spread to the remotest parishes of 
■Quebec, and will grow in intensity. It will be fostered 
and continued so long as it suits the purpose the 
pinests have in vinv, namely, the extension of the 
Quebec parish Kystem to every province in the Domin- 
ion. That tJie agitoitiun is based on a flat misrepre- 
sentation of facts does not affect its vitality. Few of 
those who are carried away by it can be reasoned 
with, for with them it has become a matter of feeling, 
of sentiment. The priest who, in his discourse, draws 
a picture of "the wounded" in Ontario, mothers hav- 
ing their children torn from their guidance by the 
■Ontario Government and forced to go to schtiSils to 
learn English and forget their own tongue and the 
Holy Roman Ca'tholic religion evokes a prejudice in- 
vincible to reason. What though Bishop Fallon de- 
fends Ontario's schools and Dean Oorbett approves of 
I'egulataon 17, is not the one Irish and the other High- 
land Seotch, and both unfriendly to Prenoh-Canadian 
claims? The attitude of the English-speaking people 
is different. There is the class who look upon the difiS- ■ 
culty superciliously and as of a temporary nature. Oth- 
ers dismiss it as due to a few hot-heads on both sides 
and think when these are sat upon the difficulty will 
settle itself. A considerable number of French-Cana- 
dians saddle the blame on Bishop Fallon and the Irish 
(■Catholics of the Ottawa district. The talk of the 
Superior Person is to get rid of extremists on either 
side and the Ottawa and Ontario Governments meet 
in friendly conference and devise a compromise. If 
that cannot be brought about, let three or four large- 
i-lsioned men get together with open minds, study the 
((uestnon from its inception up to the present and sug- 
gest a policy of reconciliation and mutuaH undersptand- 
ing. To the Superior Person the problem is beauti- 
fully sdmpile, it is to be solved by the heart, not by the 
head. From many sides there is a call for a truce 
until the war ends, a condition of the truce being 
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Ontario's suspending regulation 17. To that proposal 
there is the objection, that su&pendding the rule would 
compromise Ont-ario before the courts. The English 
law-lords wouM^ be justified in holding that, if the 
regulation could be suspended at wiU, it did not in- 
volve any fundamental principle of On-tario's consti- 
tution. Ontario's comtention is, that the violaitions of 
her lawi, which No. 17 w^»as designed to meet, are so 
flagrant that no compromise is or can be entertained. 
Her laws have been set at defiance, and she must 
either vindicate them or confess she is too weak to 
grapple with the French priests who mock her. 

The Issue Briefly Described. 

The issue is so simple that it is within the grasp of 
everybody who will take the trouble to consider it: 

1. The Ontario Government, desirous that every 
chMd have an opportunity to receive an elementary 
education, sets aside yearly a large sum for the sup- 
port of schools ; 

2. The conditions to get a share of that grant are 
that schools have teachers with certificates from an 
examining board ; 

3. That English be taught in all schools and that 
they be subject to insipection to ascertain whether 
they have complied with the conditions that entitle 
them to the grant of public money. 

These conditions are reasonable. If a school be 
efficient, it gets a grant : if it is not, no grant is given. 
Observe, simple as these conditions are, how the priest 
schools in Northern Ontario violated them : 

1. Few of the teachers had certificates of any kind 
— ^they came from habitant families without training 
in teaching ; 

2. A large proportion of them are incapable of 
teaching Eng^lish, for they do not know it ; 

3. The schools were shut to the government inspec- 
tor. On seeing hi in cnrming the teacher sent the chil- 
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dtexi home and locked the dooi-, and this even when 
the inspector is French and Catholic- 

Here comes the vital point. Though these schools 
do not woinply with a single condition of the terms 
specified by the statutes of Ontario, the priests demand 
that they shall draw the money grant the same 'as if 
thej- met each one of the three. The department at 
Toronto specifies that no school shall receive a grant 
unleas the teacher has a certificate. The priests de- 
mand cheques for schoois with teachers who have 
none. Then there is the racial difference between the 
two parties as to what conatitutee schools. The de- 
partment a^iins at efScdency — the priests at schools that 
suit their own ends. The department insists on schools 
that teareh French and English, the priests prefer 
sehocls that teach French alone. The department has 
regard for the advancement of the children, the priests 
place their own interests first. Is the Ontario depart- 
ment to be condemned for refusing its sanction to the 
spending of puWic money on so-oalled schcwls that are 
devices to promote the plans of a society of men, who, 
under the guise of education and religion, are seeking 
to control Ontario ? Is Ontario to be forced either by 
the Dominion Parliament or by courts of law to^elp 
men w^ho seek her politieal life? Take another in- 
stance. The department specifies that Englfeh be 
taught in a school to entitle it to a grant. The priests 
demand grants for sehools in which not a word of 
English is heard. To be certified that the sch<K)! is 
complying with the law, the department requires it 
to be inspected. The priests spurn inspection, yet 
hold out their hands for the grant. How can the de- 
partment do its duty under these circumstances other- 
wise than by saying to the priests. If yjou will not meet 
the conditions of the law you shaM get no money! 
Surely the Ontario Government is not to blame for 
seeing that the taxes entrusted to it are paid accord- 
ing to the laws of the province! It is not Ontario's 
conduct that has caused the troulble and turmoil. It 
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is due to the conduct of the priests in glaringly del- 
ing Ontario's laws. 

Has French Any Claim to Be an Official Language? 

The pleas of the priests for acting as they are doing' 
call for examination : ^ 

Their chief plea is, that French is on a perfect 
equality with English from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
therefore a school that chooses French as its teaching 
language has a legal right to the government grant. 
In support of this plea four reasons are given : 

1. That the French hiaving been the original settlers 
of Canada French is its language. If there be any 
point to this argument, Iroquois has a better claim 
than French. 

2. That there is a constitutional right, meaning what 
is contained in the B. N. A. Act. The sole reference 
to language in the constitution is contained in these 
paragraphs : 

*' Either the English or the French language may be 

used by any person in the debates of the houses of 
'* parliament of Canada and of the houses of the legis- 
^'lature of Quebec; and both these languages shall be 
*'used in the respective records and journails of those 
''houses; and either of these languages may be used 
'*by any person in any pleading or process in or issu- 
'*ing from any court of Canada established under this 
"Act and in or from all or any of the courts of 
"Quebec. 

"The Acts of the parliament of Canada and of the 
"legislature of Que'be<j shall be printed and published 
"in both these languages.'' 

If the constitution meant that French was to be on 
an equality with English would it not, in so many 
words^ have said so ? Instead, it specifies that French 
shall be legal solely in the Province of Queibec, with 
permissive use in the federal parliament and in any 
courts it may establish. The article on which the agi- 
tators base their claim is actually one of limitation, 
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"bee, with reference to tbeir religious tenets and their 
"language, have no other and no better foundatio'n 
"than the same rightB of the French or Catholics in the 
"Province of Ontario. If we are deprived of the rigM 
"to use the Prenoh language in our schools in the 
"Province of Ontario, and if that is constitutionally 
"sound, there is nothing to prevent the Government 
"of the Province of Quebec from saying that in the 
"English schools of the Province of Que^e there shall 
"be no word of Ehigliah spoken." 

Quebec is & part of the British Empire, and British-' 
born natives have in no degree less rights than had 
they remained in England, Ireland, or Scotland. - Their 
crossing the Atlantic has in no sense impaired their 
constitutional rights. Among those rights ^s that of 
English speech. To assert that the Quebec Govern- 
ment could degrade the legal status of English, or limit 
its use, is sufely the excess of priestly arrogance. Until 
the Union Jack is hauled down and the banner of the 
Sacred Heart takes its place, the minority of Quebec 
will be under no obligation to its Government for the 
schools they send their children to or what they learn 
in them. I tell the President of the Preneh-Canadiaai 
fiducational Association, Cardinal. Begin, and all his 
suffragans, thart the English minority do not look upon 
their residing in Quebec as an act of sufEeranee on the 
part of the majority. They are here because they have 
the best of right to be here, they are British-'born and 
in a British dependency. Nor will they eyer consent 
for a moment to look upon their usage of sending their. 
children to schools not taught by nuns or brothers as 
a privilege, graoiously conceded to them, but as their 
right as free-bom Britons and defy them to touch that 
right. If they did, their act would call the attention of 
the Imiperial Parliament to the monstrous situation that 
exists in Quebec — of a British province being ruled by 
French priests — ^when steps would he taken to bring 
Quebec into line with the rest of the Empire. Let no 
elector of Onltario hesitate for a moment to uphold No, 
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17 for fear of its provoking retaliation on the Quebec 
minority. 

Dropping No. 17 Would Not End Strife. 

To wiithdraw No. 17 and imt in its place the rule 
asked by the agitators would not bring peace. A 
separate school has, say, 35 scholars — ^20 French, 15 
Irish. According to the rule laid down, the French 
having the majority, the teaching language would be 
French. Where would the Irish children go for an 
education? In the Green Vailley lawsuit, one Highland 
farnier after another went into the witness-box to 
testify that since a French teacher had been given con- 
trol of their schoofl, their children were without means 
of learning. One took occasion to say that, as he and 
his Gaelic-speaking neighbors had agreed Englis>h 
should be taught, he did not see why the French should 
not make a like concession. The more No. 17 is con- 
sidered in its relation to all parties, the more its wis- 
dom and equity will be recognized. 

The eaonpiaign being conducted under the name of bi- 
lingual schools, many jyeople are misled into supposing 
that ajl that is. wanted by the agitators is schools that 
teach both languages. If thait was what they sought, 
they would accept No. 17, for it provides, in the only 
way practicable, for teaching both. Professing to be 
in favor of scholars learning English as well as French, 
the agitators sihow their insincerity by rejecting a 
mode of securing that end. It is m)t biilingual schools 
they seek : they want French schools, with a curriculum 
dictated by the priests and free from the interference 
of the Toronto department, yet drawing salaries from 
the Ontario treasury. It is no question of language. 
' It is whether schools located in Ontario, and receiving 
Government aid, shall be controlled by the Ontario 
Legislature or by French priests. 

It Was Not Ontario That Began the Trouble. 

The facts in the case show that the trouble originated 
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in the conspiracy of the French priests to obtain con- 
trol of Ontario. They planned the invasion of Ontario, 
and have sedulously nursed it to the present hoar. 
Indeed, since the agitation began, they ha%'e been more 
aetive than before. Hardly a day pa&ses that some 
French -Canadian does not join the colonists of New. 
Ontario, not infrequently a car compldely filled by 
them draws up. They have been induced by priests all 
over Quebec to come, and are met by Bishop La Tulipe 
or one or other of his priests whose special duty is to 
receive them and sec them settled. No government 
land agents equal those priests in zeal or skill, and 
their inspiration is that they are laboring for the greai 
organization of which they are members, looking to the 
time when it will prevail and dictate to Old Ontario 
what it is to do. Blind to what is going on, Old Ontario 
supplies the land, and by i-eccnt legislation provides 
loans for those people who have been brought to sub- 
jugate her. It is not Sir James Whitnej-, his ministers, 
nor their successors who ai-e to be blamed for the crisis 
that has arisen, but the French priests who deliberately 
planned the conquest of Ontario. 

The Debate in the Hoom of Coininona. 

A petition to the Governor-General and his Minis- 
ters, praying that they disallow the Act of the Ontario 
legislature relative to the Ottawa schools, was signed 
by tens of thousands, not only in the section affected 
by the Act, but generally throughout Quebec. It was 
f^lowed and emphasized by a petition in support from 
Cardinal Begin and the bishops. The delay for dis- 
allowance ended on the 28th April, 1916, without the 
cabinet taking action, so a new move had to be made 
by those who were guiding the agitation. They cl&m- 
ored for a motion in the house of commons censuriuf; 
the government for not disallowing the Act. Neither 
party desired to shoulder the responsrbi'lity of intro- 
ducing such a motion, to which was added the difficulty 
of framing it so that the Speaker would not rule it out 
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of order. Finally it was agreed the motion should 
come from the Liberal side and that the draft revised 
by Sir Wilfrid Laurier be adopted. It declared that 
sulbjects of French origin in Ontario complained of 
having been deprived of having their children taught 
in their own language, and, therefore, parliament sug- 
gest to the Ontario legislature to remove the cause of 
complaint. The methdd of bringing the resolutioil be- 
fore the house was significant. Introduced by itself 
members would have been free to vote without com- 
promising their party standing. Instead, it was 
brought in as an amendment to the motion to go into 
supply, and consequently was a vote of want of con- 
fid'ence in the government. Members who favored the 
resolution, yet were averse to turning the government 
out, were constrained to vote against it, while mem- 
bers who disapproved of the resolution had to choose 
between supporting it or turning their backs on their 
leader, Laurier. The objection that the resolution was 
out of order was overruled by the Speaker and the 
debate began. It lasted two days. Whetl),er what 
the resolution asked was or was not outside the juris- 
diction of the federal house appealed to the legal mind 
and much time was spent in discussing that aspect of 
it. Nearly every speech made in favor of the resolu- 
tion had in it an appeal to the feelings, and while mem- 
ber after member gushed more or less over the stereo- 
typed phrases, this time of stress and strain, brothers 
fighting side by side, peace and harmony, they were 
advocating an amendment which, if carried, meant 
that the government would have to resign and a gen- 
eral election be held. And what would then be the 
question before the electors, what the issue on which 
that election would be fought? It would be purely one 
of race and creed that might lead to civil war. The 
members who, with the whine of Pecksniff, posed as 
conciliators, as pourers of oil on troubled waters, whx)se 
whole desire was i)eace, knew full well, under their 
hypocritical pretences, they were endangering the wel- 
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fare not only of Canada but of the !Ehnpire. Two 
speeches were notable contriibutions to the understand- 
iag of the resolution. One was by Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
the other by the member for Edmontoti, Frank Oliver. 

Sir Wilfrid dedared he took part in the debate be- 
cfruse of an open letter addressed to him by the editor 
of The Sentinel of Toronto. That letter was an appeal 
to him to exert his influence to allay the perilous agita- 
tion that prevailed among his eompatriota. I^o Mr. 
Hocken's letter be gave the disingenuous twist, that 
it was a request to lay his views on bilingual scbooh 
before the country, which 'he would now dt>. 

In response to a call to support the Old Chief by 
their presence, the htrase was crowded with sympa- 
thizers of the agitation. Sir Wilfrid's opening remarks 
disconcerted them, for he denounced as erroneous all 
the statements on which they had been advocating the 
cause of "the wounded." In the cry of French being 
an official language outside the Ikuits laid do{^ hy the 
B. N. A. Act he cou\d not join, for it had no warrant. 
Then he ,went on to declere each province hea the 
right to prescribe its offieial language. Ontario, he 
affirmed, "is an En^ish-speaking province, and will 
"Temain as an English-speaking province." The cry 
about treaty righta was equally unfounded, and he 
told his hearers there was not a word about the French 
language either in the articles of capitulation or in 
the treaty of Paris. Ontario was being denounced for 
passing regulation 17, but its legislature in doing so 
was within its rights, and, therefore, the Borden min- 
istry had acted correctly in refusing to disallow its 
School Acts. The agitators might well ask. Is this the 
champion we came to acclaim, who denies that French 
is co-equal with English as &n official language and 
who justifies Ontario and the federal government. 
When he gives us away in this style, why does he iden- 
tify himself with our cause f Becaiise, answered Sir 
Wilfrid, every child of the Prenoh race ^ould have 
the privilege of education in the language of bis father 
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and mother. That regulation 17 provided for such an 
education he denied, on account of its putting a limit 
to the use of French as the languaige of communica- 
tion between scholar and teacher. To support his 
assertion he entered into a minute examination of the 
wording of the Ontario regulations and to quote 
specialists on the teaching of languages. Much that 
he said was more suited for a teachers' convention 
than a deliberative assembly. On the meaning he 
forced on the word *' hitherto" in 17 he has been 
of35cially shown to be entirely wrong. Hoi conclusion, 
that the language of communication even in teaching 
English should be French, wheli carried into practice 
would mean that the Ontario Grovemment was not 
merely bound to teaeh each child the language of its 
father and mother, but to draw its schoolmams from 
Quebec. How were these concessions to be got? Not 
by force of law, for even a decision of the privy coun- 
cil would be ineffectual, while federal dictation was 
not to be thought of. How then? By going to the 
electors of Ontario and appealing to their sense of jus- 
tice and fair play. In persuasion and conciliation 
alone lay Sir Wilfrid's hope of having the French and 
English languages taught in Ontario and the other 
English provinces. 

Analyzing the speech, which took over two hours 
to deliver, it will be found its argument can be put 
into few words. It consists in the afiirmation, oft re- 
peated, that every child has a right to be educated in 
the language of its father and mother. On this asser- 
tion Sir Wilfrid built all the claims he set forth. It 
is obvious the assertion is vague. If he means fathers 
and mothers have an inherent right to teach their chil- 
dren any language they see fit, nobody will dispute so 
evident a truth. Or, again, if he means every man 
and woman has the right to si)eaJk any language they 
choose without interference, everybody will agree with 
him, for the right of speech is part of our personality. 
That, however, is not the question before the country 
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nor the question he was debating; if it were, there 
would be no discord. The question before the country 
and which awaits settlement is, Whether Ontario is' 
bound to provide schools to teach each child the 
language of its father and mother? Freedom to speak 
a langruage is one thing, to declare that a legislature 
should provide scholastic media, the means, to teach 
that language is quite another. The reply of the On- 
tario legislature is, ** Speak as much French as you 
** please, but you have no right to ask us to teach it in 
our schools: you want French schools, you are at full 
liberty to p^o^'ide them at your own cost, but do not 
ask us to take the taxes paid by English^peaking 
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** people to do so. We ha\'e gone as far as we could 
**^\Tith justice to the taxpayers of Ontario; we have 
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freely provided schools to teach your children "Eng- 
lish, with sufficient French to bridge the X)€riod when 
they will be able to take up English. Further than 
that we will not go." 
Sir Wilfrid will not accept this answer. He insists 
Ontario shall provide schools that will give equal facili- 
ties to teach French as English, and by schools, he 
means not only schools of the language of the parents, 
l)ut of their creed. See how such schools would work 
out in practice. The rural school is necessarily small, 
with one room and with a single teacher, who may have 
20 or more scholars, ranging from 6 to 16 years of age. . 
She begins with getting the scholars to commit certain 
prescribed prayers to memory, then catechism, occa- 
sionally drill in the meaning of the ritual so as to fol- 
low the services when in church. This is the most 
important duty of the teacher, to make certain that 
her scholars be good Catholics, and to do so she takes 
an hour in the forenoon and another in the afternoon. 
Next she hears them their lessons in reading, spellin-g, 
arithimetic, geography, and oversees their writing. All 
this is to be done in French, for Sir Wilfrid insists it, 
come first. With several classes the school day of six 
hours has been fully occupied, but the schoolmam's 
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labors are tiot dpne. Sir Wilfrid says : **I want every 
* * child in the Province of Ontario to receive the benefit 
**of an English edueation," so he expects the poor 
girl to repeat in English the lessons she has already 
given in Frencjh. She cannot — dt is impossible alike 
for, teacher and scholars. At its best, the rural school 
is capable of imparting lessons in only one langauge 
and does so imperfectly. To require it to teach two 
languages is to make it useless. Scores of managers 
of schools in the English-speaking districts 
of the Province of Quebec I have known to try to 
have both. languages taught and failed. The scholars 
got an imperfect knowledge of English and what they 
caught of French was of no practical benefit. It is a 
fact not to be controverted, that the most the rural 
school can do is to give lessons in one language, and 
when Sir Wilfrid demands that the language of com- 
munication between teacher and scholar shall he the 
child's mother tongue he means it shall be a French 
school. He would have saved time and his hearers 
would have grasped his meaning at once, had he 
merely said he was in favor of the .schools in the Temis- 
kaming diocese being restored to the condition in which 
Mr. Merchant found them. All his talk and that of his 
fellow-agitators a/bout bilingual schools is designedly 
misleading. A school that teaches English and gives 
a suggestion of French is possible : a school that will 
give the same attention to both languages is an impos- 
sibility with the little red school. Schools of higher 
grade, with two or more teachers, may do so, but it is 
not these the agitators have in their minds. The words 
"Wlingtial schools" are used to deceive, what the agi- 
tators are seeking is French schools at the expense of 
the English. Thousands of French children are learn- 
ing English by going to English schools, or playing with 
English companions, men and women by intercourse 
with English employers, none of the laboring class out- 
side town or city learn it in French schools. 
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Several times Sir Wilfrid sought to strengthen Mb 
plea by as^rting the French had a right to have con- 
tinued the schools they had at the conquest. There was 
no school system before the conquest, no parish schools 
that taught the three R's. In Quebec, Three Rivers, and 
Montreal nuns and priests had classes that gave re- 
ligious and industrial lessons. Few men of the better 
claMes could read, and fewer still could write. There 
were no schools at the conquest to be continued. It is 
reported Sir Wilfrid is to hold meetings in Ontario, 
When he tells you electors of Ontario he is perfectly 
fair, that he wants schools that will teach English as 
well as French, understand this, what he asks is French 
Catholic schools, and that /ou pay the cost of them. 

A remarkable feature of his speech was his assuming 
that Ontario was the aggressor. It was Ontario who 
had provoked the agitation, she was the cause of it, she 
alone was to blame, and the remedy lay in her hands. 
Now, the fa«t is that the trouble originated in a flocking 
of French families into Northern Ontario, led by 
priests who had enticed them to leave, their own pro- 
vince. What motive • had the priests for so actingi 
What other motive can be suggested than that Hiey 
had a plan to subjugate Ontario, to bring it under their 
control and make it another Quebec? For over fifty 
years the priests had been nur^ng this conspiracy to . 
destroy the political independence of Ontario. It might 
have gone on other fifty years had Sir James Whitney 
not raised his hand and commanded it should stop. Not 
a word in condemnation of this plot to strangle On- 
tario's independence, not a word in support of Ontario's 
contention that whoever comes to live within its borders 
is bound to accept its laws as he finds them,, and has no 
right to ask exemption from the operation of those 
laws, much less demand money from the provincial 
treasury to teach another language than English, op 
help to plant institutions foreign to and destructive of 
its own. Sir Wilfrid had not a word to say about 
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these vital points, he passed them over and tried to per- 
suade his hearers the only question 'before them was one 
odE language and schools and nothing more, just as if 
whether French children shall be taught English was 
the soleTK)int at issue. That is a trifling matter in com- 
parison with whether the greatest, most enlig-htened, 
m>ost progressive of our provinces shall be brought 
under the heel of the French priesthood. 

" Not only did he ignore this palpable conspiracy, but 
conceals that the agitation he has identified himself 
with is one of creed. It is merely a gilding of the pill 
to get the Ontario electors to swallow it to preteild 
the question before them is one of language and noth- 
ing else. This can be conclusively proved. Were the 
settlers in the diocese of Temiskaming French-speak- 
ing Protestants, would there be the same wild resist- 
ance to their children being taught English? It is be- 
cause these settlers are Catholics, and the priests fear 
teaching their children English will lead to their ceas- 
ing to be Catholics, that we have an agitation backed 
with a threat of ciyil war. What say the priests who 
alone can si)eak with authority on this head? From 
Cardinal Begin and Archbishop Bruchesi down to the 
most obscure cure of the moi^ remote parish are they 
not all declaring it to be indisputable that the agita- 
tion is Catholic and is a crusade to extend Catholic- 
ism in Ontario ? In face of all this, Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
would have the electors of Ontario believe it is simply 
a question of language, of teaching children the 
language of their father and mother. Take creed out 
of the agitation and it would die to-morrow. It is 
creed that inspires it and makes it dangerous, and 
no man knows better than Sir Wilfrid that the issue at 
stake is Quebec Catholicism and not language. 

Like other speakers. Sir Wilfrid laid much stress on 
Britain recognizing Dutch as an official language in 
South Africa. There is a difference between the 
Boers and our agitators for pretended bilingual 
schools. The Boers fled to Africa from the persecution 
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(if the Spanish iiKjuiHition. To them the rule of the 
priest i» an abomination. They are ready to fraternize 
H'ilh the Enfflish, to learn their language, to inter- 
marry, to oo-operRte in maintaining one allegiance. 
In a few geiierationa the Africanders will be-a new 
race, with one common language and one school. There 
is no comparison between them and a people whose 
first allegiance is to the priesthood and who are eon- 
vulHing the Domininn by an agitation to make French 
an official language, with the sole purpose of raising 
another barrier to their ever becoming part and parcel 
of the British nation.^ Is this not proved to be true^by 
the response the Boers have given in enlisting to fight 
the Germans? (."onipare what they have done with 
Quebec's record. Sir Wilfrid declared, "I ask that 
"every child of my own race should receive an Kng- 
"lish education." Yet he had not a word of reproach 
for the priests who for forty years had been sending 
ont from s&hools in the Temiskaming diocese thous- 
jinds of children who had not been taught a word of 
Knglish. 

In his peroration Sir Wilfrid intimated that if On- 
tario would adopt the suggestions he had been advo- 
cating, there would spring up a new spirit of affection 
and brotherhood between French and English "such 
"as has never before been heard of or known since 
"the angels themselves brought from heaven the 
"divine message of Peace on earth, good will to men." - 
Has not all the discord and strife that exist on earth 
one cause — individuals or combinations of individuals 
seeking special benefits, special privileges, at the ex- 
pense of their fellow-'men? Yet here we have a richly 
gifted man arguing by the hour in our highest court, 
that French priests be given by Ontario a free hand 
and grants of public money to segregate their follow- 
ers and keep them separate by means of exclusive 
privileges, and, in arguing thus, he asks us to believe 
he is striving to realize the song of the angels! 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier occupies a position before the 
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Dominion different from that of any other of our 
public men. For nigh twelve years he was its premier, 
and as such the interests of all the provinces ought to 
have been equally dear to him. While he was in full 
control, what did he do to protect Ontario from the 
conspiracy which^ was going on to destroy her inde- 
pendence? As a resident of Ottawa he was cognizant 
of what was going on. Did he make the slightest move 
to defend Ontario from her priestly assailants? In his 
book, ''The CathoHc Church in Canada," Father 
Alexis says: 

''The Diocese of Ottawa, to-day, is without ques- 
"tion, after Quebec and Montreal, the most important 
"in the Dominion. This ecclesiastical province is es- 
"tablished astride of the Ottawa River, extending 
''into the two civil provinces of Quebec and Ontario. 
' 'At first sight such an arrangement may seem strange ; 
"but it becomes plain, and seems providential, when 
"we consider the needs to which it responds. In order 
"to foster the pacific invasion of Catholic Canadians 
"into Protestant Ontario, was it not essential to have 
'-'canity of view in its guidance, and abundance of 
"instruments in carrying it out? The wisdom of the 
"pl^n has been proved by its success, since, to-day, the 
"counties of « Prescott and Russell, the county ol 
"Nipissing, and the territories of New Ontario are 
"completely conquered to our faith, or are in a fair 
"way of becoming so.'* 

As first Minister of the Crown, Sir Wilfrid, had he 
be«n true to his duty, would have checked that con- 
spiracy. He did nothing; he let it go on. And, now, 
when the purpose of that conspiracy has become 
palpable, when the priests, dropping disguise, work in 
the open, when Ontario gathers up her forces to defend 
her independence, what does he do ? He identifies him- 
self with the agitation and becomes its most plausible 
_ exponent. The priests have before this, time and 
again, used public agitations and even rebellion to 
extort the privileges they covet, but it is unspeakably 
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deplornble to find a man, eminent from position and 
talent, falling in behind them. Shall the French . 
priests in their designs on Ontario's independence, be 
thwarted or shall they triumph^ Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
has answered for himself. He will do nothing' to stop 
the onward sweep of Clericalism towards victory. 

Mr. Oliver spoke from the standpoint of a 
Westerner, of a man familiar with the conditions of 
that vast territory, which he truly described as the 
future heart of the Dominion. The resolution they 
were debating had for its object a change in the law 
of Ontario, that wherever there were children of the 
French race they must be taught in their own 
language. Applying that rule to the Western Pro- 
vinces, how would it worky They had people from . 
every country in Europe, and if each race was to have - 
schools in its own language, the result would be they 
would have no school at all. It was only by uniting ' 
in schools that would teach one language, and that '_ 
English, that it was possible for the settlers in the .' 
West to have schools, and, added Mr. Oliver, "the re- : 
suit is that you can travel through those German and j 
Russian settlements to-day, and you will find that < 
while the old people cannot speak English, the young i 
people, both German and Russian, speak English just s 
as well as you and I do, without an accent." Mr. 4 
Oliver went on to state that experience had shown 4^ 
bilingual schools were not practicable in the West,, j 
confirming the experience of Quebec, that small country * 
schools can teach but one language. With the ~i 
sparsity of population that necessarily prevails in the • 
rural sections and the climatic conditions that make ^ 
regular attendance impossible, it was, from the j 
economic standpoint, utterly impracticable to educate 'I 
the children in more than one language. I 

On the 8th of February, Sir Wilfrid Ijaurier second- ^ 
ed a resolution to extend the term of parliament for 3 
one year. In doing so he declared it was necessary 4 
because "at a time when the energies of the nation j 
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"should be bent towards one end and one end only^ 
"the very thought that there might be an election^ 
"with all its concomitant strife and division, was 
"alarming." Now, three months later, the Sir Wilfrid 
who shrank from a general election while England was 
engaged in mortal combat, had no hesitation in voting 
for a resolution designed to compel the Borden Ad- 
ministration to resign and precipitate the country into 
a general election. Happily the motion of want of con- 
fidence was declared lost by 107 to 60. Every Liberal 
from Lake Superior to the Pacific voted against it. 
With such a unanimous expression of the sentiment 
of Western Canada it was apparent Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier had ceased to be leader of the Liberal party. 
Ten days later the election of a new legislature for 
Quebec took place, when the followers of Sir Lomer 
Gouin overwhelmed their opponents. The vote at Ot- 
tawa had no effect in this result beyond that the de- 
feat of the resolution added fuel to the zeal of the 
agitators, and Quebec lined up to a man against On- 
tario. 

The St. Jean Ba|ttiste Celebration of 1916. 

This celebration was looked forward to as a test of 
popular sentiment and to give an insight as to future 
course of action. The largest of many meetings was 
in a Montreal park, where over 12,000 were present. 
At Ottawa, a convention sat to consider what should 
be done in the event of the appeal to England failing. 
All the meetings were alike in the abusive language 
used towards the government and people of Ontario. 
When the priests started the agitatiooi, the favorite 
designation for the inhabitants of Ontario was 
"fanatics." On St. Jean Baptiste day the choice of 
the orators was "barbarians." Two peculiarities of 
the meetings were the assumption that the French- 
Canadians are in the right beyond all controversy, be- 
cause they have the approval of Cardinal Begin and 
the clergy, and, second, that their forefathers being 
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Quebec has separated herself from the partnership 
formed by Confederation, fehe is defiant of its terms 
and of her sister provinces. She has refused to fur- 
nish her quota of men to help the Empire in its direst 
need, she stands aloof to criticize and misrepresent; 
in short, in the greatest crisis the Dominion is likely to 
ever know, she is the rebellious sister, who not only 
will give no help, but distracts our rulers by making 
trouble. Do not blame the habitants. Put the blame 
where it lies, on the shoulders of the priests, who, by 
working on the sympathies and prejudices of their 
people, have brought the agitation to the point that 
the parliament at Ottawa has only two alternatives, 
to yield to the demands j)f the priests or else refuse 
and tell them to do their "worst. Had oui; federal gov- 
ernment insisted on Quebec supplying the number of 
soldiers allotted to her, and had it brought ta account 
the men who blocked enlistment, would the situation 
have assumed the gravity that confronts the Dominion 
to-day? 

Of all boasting, surely that which declares the Eng- 
lish-speaking people of Quebec have no cause for com- 
plaint, that they are indulgently treated, is the most 
audacious. Was the cowardly device of preparing a 
legal poison-gas that has compelled thousands of Pro- 
testant farmers to leave the townships a recognition 
of their rights ? Does laws that have shut the door of 
hundreds' of schoolhouses bespeak tender regard for 
Protestantism? Is compelling Protestants to pay taxe^ 
to m-aintain Catholic institutions an illustration of 
tolerance? Does denying Protestants, although the 
largest taxpayers, representation in the Quebec cab- 
inet, fair, for the minister assigned to them in no sense 
represents Protestantism? The Quebec minority, 
while being slowly smothered out of existence, has the 
added humiliation of such abjects as Bourassa and 
Lavergne making mouths at them by telling them 
every right they are entitled to is recognized. 
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Ontario Has Vital Interests at Stake. 

The agitation ov^r the eehools has distracted the at* 
tcntion of the people of Ontario from the fundamental 
danger that threatens them, namely, the invasion of 
their iioTthorn territory by a host recruited, led, and 
encamped by Ph-ench priests who look to the time when 
that host shall have so grown that it will elect suffi- 
cient menibei's of the Evantured type to hold the bal- 
ance of power in the Ontario Legislature. In 1881, 
there were 24^223 French^anadians in the counties of 
Russell and Prcscott ; in 1911, there were 42,599, besides 
26,000 in the territory north of them — a compact mass 
transplanted from Quebec, with confessional schools 
and the parochial sjTstem. In 1881, there were 4,188 
French-Canadians in Glengarry; in 1911, there were 
8,710 ; in Stormont, in 1881, there were 1,967 ; in 1911 
there were 7.016. Forty years ago. Northern Ontario 
knew only occasional missionary priests; it has now 
25 st^itioned cures and a bishop, who has a stone cathe- 
dral that in size and architecture would be an orna- 
ment to any city. Who dare predict a limit to the in- 
crease in numbers or extension of this priest-managerl 
colony ? Let it be borne in mind that it is planted on 
the l)est land there is within Ontario's borders — on the 
famous Clay Belt, that great stretch of fertile soil that 
reaches from Pontiac to within reach of Manitoba, and 
with a prroator depth of rich soil than is to be found 
in the entire Northwest. There is one drawback, June 
frosts, but these may disappear as the country becomes 
settled. Here is room for hundreds of townships. Here 
is the soil that will make this region a granary. Is it to 
be settled by people -with aspirations, habits, and lan- 
guage like those of Old Ontario, strengthening them by 
their trade, and helping to build up those institutions 
which have given distinction to Ontario? Quebec 
priests are pre-empting the Clay Belt. Those who 
know fear they have coralled it and that it is too late 
to counteract them. The expectations of Father 
Hamon are being realized. Ontario has been slumber- 
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ing, ignorant of the great gift Providence has en- 
trusted to her. Will she now awake and assert her in- 
dei>endence, her right to control her own soil, to vin- 
dicate her own laws and defeat the plot to entanj^le 
her in the thraldom of Quebec ? 

Ontario's Responsibility and Opportunity. 

Is Ontario, the Mother of Provinces, not going to rise 
to the level of the situation? Is she, who is the leader 
in all the commercial enterprises that have brought re- 
nown to Canada, who has set the standard in arts and 
agriculture, who has been so potent in every move- 
ment tending to moral and social advancement, who, 
in brief, is the centre of the Dominion's life — is she 
going to fall down before a conspiracy devised by 
French priests to absorb her soil, violate her laws, and 
undermine her independence? • She has come to a crisis 
in her career — a crisis that might have been delayed, 
but has been sprung upon her unexpectedly — and on 
how the people of Ontario act turns her future destiny, 
whether she is to remain a self-governing province or 
fall under the rule of French clericalism. Every con- 
sideration that appeals to the lover of British freedom 
calls on the electors to unite to repel the secret foe 
and assert Ontario's independence. 

In Canada's career during the past century there 
have been repeated crises when it was said. Had those 
who were in power done their duty these difficulties 
would not have survived to perplex us. Such a crisis 
Canada now faces. Not a mere passing emergency, not 
a matter that affects herself alone, has Ontario to 
decide. The issue that has grown out of this matter 
of elementary schools is fundamental and admits of no 
compromise ; it is one that is not local but affects the 
future of the entire Dominion. It is simply : Whether 
this Canada of ours is to be British, and nothing else 
than British, or whether it is to be a mongrel land, with 
two official languages and ruled by a divided 
authority? Should Ontario knuckle under the demand 
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now made upon her, fartweU to the hope of Canada 
being British, The electors of Ontario liiave a great 
responsibility thrown upon their aboulder^, but they 
have also such an opportunity as patriots welcouie. No 
matter who may ^ash their teeth at being baffled iq 
their designs upon her independence, no matter what 
dire threats may be uttered, may the electors of On- 
tario vindicate their right to make their own laws and 
maintain over their soil and institutions that sove- 
reignty which is the inheritance of the British-born. 
Every Canadian has a deep interest in Ontario's 
answer, for upon it depends whether our country is to 
have two official languages fastened upon it and its 
legislatures pass under the lordship of IVench clerical- 
ism. ' 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

The Peril of Clericalism 

We are sinking beneath a power before which the 
proudest conquerors have grown pale, and by which 
the nations most devoted to freedom have become en- 
slaved — the power of a foreign priesthood. — Lord 
Beacons-field. 

No man was ever bom into th€^ world without am- 
bition* It might take an ignoble form, but the quality 
was there — 'the desire to advance, to rule, to exercise 
authority. The form it takes is modified by circum- 
stances. It is exemplified alike in the household tyrant 
who makes his children miserable, and in the crowned 
despot who grinds^illions. All history is studded with 
inMances of men who sought and planned to obtain 
power, and humanity's woes are largely due to the 
strivings of those who used the supremacy they won ,to 
plunder and oppress. When the desire to attain a com- 
manding position is to help and benefit, aspiration is 
laudable ; when the motive is selfish, it is odious. Be- 
tween John Bright seeking office that he might reform 
public evils, and Napoleon looking to his own ag- 
grandizement, there is a wide gulf. With what men 
of masterful intellect or of exceptional military talent 
have accomplished, the world is familiar ; but it has not 
recognized that a number of men of mediocre attain- 
ments, working together, may acquire in the course of 
centuries what it took a Charlemagne to achieve in a 
lifetime. Wherever bands of men have joined together 
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wilJi the thirst to rule, to obtain control, they have 
won a place for their society which individually they 
could not have reached. This is especially true where 
these com'binBtions of men have affected to be ultra- 
reli(»ious. The priesthoods of pagan ages have their 
counterparts to-day, and from Japan to Itidy they are 
ruling poweirs. Individually despicable, yet as mem- 
bers of a large society with centuries of tradition be- 
hind them, and strong in the experience and methods 
elaborated during these centuries, they are a formid- 
able force. The man who wishes to have influence over 
his fellows, to command implicit obedience, to obtain a 
living he does not earn, can obtain all by uniting with a 
priesthood. 

The Priests of Quebec. 

To comprehend what the priearthood is as it exists 
in Canada, the reader must divest his mind of all theo- 
logical notions, and look at it not as the repository of 
a system at religious views, but in its civil, its secular 
aspect. I know ho^v difficult it is to do this, to aet 
aside all preconceived notions of the priests as re'ligioua 
teachers, as representatives of a system of theology, 
and to regard them solely as members of a secular 
society, of a great world-wide corporation, whose €um 
is to rule their fellowmen. Until able to thus regard 
them, you can have no correct conception of the danger 
that confronts the Dominion. Blot out your impression 
of priests, bishops, and cardinals as clergymen, and re- 
gard them as what they really are, membra of a com- 
plete and highly organized society, whose master aim ia 
to obtain power to rule whatever community in which 
they are placed. These priests, by years of skilfal 
training, have had impressed upon their minds that 
they have been selected and set aside to win for their 
society the government of the world. Fresh from 
their ordination vows, they start to do what they can 
to establish the authority of their society as supreme 
over the rule of all lajTnen. The laws of their society 
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are to be superior to all other l-awB, its mandates to go 
before those of kings and par'liaments ; the voice of the 
people to be a meaningless sound in their ears. Their 
years of training having left no doubt in their minds 
that the ruling of the people is committed to their 
hands, they believe that in striving to assert that rule 
they are onily seeking what belongs to them. It is for 
them to mark out the limits wherein civil rulers are to 
act, to define what they are to do, and when they have 
given their orders all that is left for the civil authorities 
18 to carry them into effect. As we find this associa? 
tion of priests in Quebec, we see its members fired by 
a conception before which the wildest Imperialism 
— pales— ^f establishing their authority above that of 
loeal and JPederal legislatures for the governing of Can- 
ada. - From the experience of Europe we are familiar 
with despots who, by brute force, have obtained 
supreme power over the i>eople, but have forgotten 
that a soeiety may seek to do what individual have 
done, and seek their end, not by the mailed fist, 
but by pretenees to divine authority and by political 
intrigues so craftily carried on that they they do not 
attract public attention. An Imperial tyrant is bold 
in his claims and brutally frank in his means of en- 
forcing them. He is palpalble to the patriots who would 
overthrow Kim, but a body of men bound together with 
the purpose of dominating the people, using as their 
ii^ieans social and political strategy, the influencing of 
public men, the poisoning of the press, the deceiving 
of the multitude, are intangible, and the more readily 
allay suspicion as they act under the garb of piety, 
j^o more dangerous combination could attack the lib- 
erties of the people than a band of men aiming at 
supremacy under the guise of a church. 

The Habitant Boy Who Becomes a Priest. 

Here is a lad, one of a numerous family, who, by 
means of constant labor, earn a bare subsistence. The 
boy sees before him no better prospect than that his 
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father had — to buy a farm with borrowed mon.«y, 
spend yeai-s in paying the mortgage, aiid live penuri- 
oiisly. It is the life of the habitants around him and 
he would like to do better. He sees how the priest of 
the parish is deferred to, how his word ia law, how he 
lives in n sIvIp 1hji.t soe'nis to his eyes to be affluence. 
When the bishop comes on his yearly visit, he is met 
by a procession of habitants a mil« long, the bells are 
rung and decorations appear. It is a high privilege to 
be introduced to him, do him reverence, and leave a 
donation with his secretary. In departing the bishop 
is again escorted unjil he meets the procession from 
I the next parish. The boy is told the bishop is ail-pow- 
prful at Quebec, that cabinet ministers and__the pre- 
mier himself drop on their knee» to kiss his hand, and 
whatever he asks of them they are pleased to give. 
Yet this bishop was once like the bOy who watches 
him, the son of a poor habitant, and so was also the 
priest of the pairish. They escaped hard living by be- 
coming priests : they emerged from being unknown tO 
places of power and prominence. Why should he not 
do likeivise? and his ambition is centred on^becoiming 
a member of that society which will change his home- 
spun into gorgeous robes, which will make his father 
drop on his knees to do him reverence, and give him 
the influence to dictate to his former neighbors who 
shall represent them, ajid to governments what laws 
they shall pass. By simply becoming a unit in the 
great secret society of Quebec the son of the habitant 
is transformed into a dictator. Were the head of one' 
of our political panties to become possessed with the 
ambition of being a dictator and use all the means in 
his power to fittain his object, the people of CauadA 
.would revolt, but a caste of men seeking the like end 
pkn and work without hindrance because they do so 
in the character of ultra^pietists, asserting they are 
the sole authorized exponents of the one and only trae 
faith, that the control of the solitary bridge which 
spans the gulf between earth and heaven has been 'com- 
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nxitted to them by the Lord Jesus. Their claim is, 
they are extending the Kingdom of God, and millions 
believe it, when they are really engaged in adding to 
the sitrength of their society and preparing for the 
time when it shall have the supreme voice in the gov- 
ernment of Canada. This may be said' to be a vain 
dream of pious vision^aries which, in our age, is impos- 
sible of fulfilment, were it not for the evidence of their 
success in the Province of Quebec. 

What the Priests Have Accomplished. 

1. Kept the French and English two separate peo- 
ples and thereby prevented Quebec becoming in reality 
as it is nominally — ^British ; 

2. Driven the English-speaking farmers out of the 
Townships ; 

3. EstaJblished schools which do not fit youth to act 
their part in a self-governing country ; 

4. Grot the legislature to be its minister in whatever 
it desires, and is yearly entrusted by it with the spend- 
ing of one-<t!hird of its income. 

.. 5. Established courts that administer foreign laws 
independent of and above those enacted by parliament ; 

6. The soibserviency of the judges to their demands ; 

7. The suppression of free speech and of a free press ; 
"8. The tacit acknowledgment by almost the entire 

Province of Quebec that there is a rule above that of 
the Croivrn and to which their first allegiance is due. 

The marveMons success of the ecclesiastics in Quebec 
is their enconragement to assail the other provinces 
and seek to do in them what they have already done. 
Whoever, claims there is no cause for f^ar, who denies 
that Quebec is a menace to the Dominion, that what the 
priesits have accomplished in Quebec they cannot dupli- 
cate outside its limits, must demonstrate that these 
assertions of what they have accomplished in Quebec 
are fabulous. 

Apart from Quebec, is there not evidence to be found 
in every corner of Canada? Is even British Columbia 
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iree from the demmnds of the priests for ezceptHmal 
treatment f Are not separate schools and language 
the burning questions in the Maritime Provmccs, in 
Ontario, and in the Northwest? So the orifpnal ques- 
tion asked stands, Is not Quebec a menace to every 
part of the Dominion t To master the answer to this 
question, get rid of prepossessions, such as that the 
first object of the priests is the conversion of Pro- 
tectants. It is not a spiritual empire they aim at, but 
a political. They know that to briu'g the mass of Pro^ 
testants in-to their fold is impossible, but it is not im- 
possible, as Quebec has proved, to bring FroteGtaats 
under their direction. To be the masters, of Canada's 
■ pwlitieal life, to dictate to Leigislatures and Pa-rfiament 
what they shall do, is the goal aimed at. Tiiey have 
sucoeeded in Quebec in becoming masters, and from 
their entrenchment in Quebec they carry on their cam- 
paign to subjugate all Canada. 

The Measures of Defence Called For. 

If Canada is to continue to be a nation of freemen, it 
IS neuessairy alike to demand that all interference by 
priests eea.se, and to repudiate the claim on which 
they base their pretension to interfere. It intensifies 
thoTigh it does not affect the mcTita of the situation, 
that these clerics assume their airs of superiority be- 
cause of offices bestowed by a foreign power, and that 
a pwi-er repudiated by the Motherland and by a 
majority of Canadians. Apart from every other con- 
sideration, a government influenced by the agents of 
the Vatican would not be a free goveirnment. What 
sense in boasting of our freedom, in holding up out 
constitution for other British dependencies to copy, 
when the controlling power is of forei'gn inspiration? 
The British North America Act had to be approved by 
the Pope before Quebec would accept Confederaition. 
The constitutions of Saskatchewan and Alberta were 
drafted to suit his representative at Ottawa. The 
soveireign will of the people has to be vimdieated in 
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Canada — the battle of our fathers against ecclesiastical 
usurpation has to be fought over again and decided on 
the virgin soil of Canada. It is monstrous that such 
a contest should be forced on the i>eople of a new coun- 
try. It shall be to their everlasting shaane if they 
evade it and do not repeat the victory of their fathers. 
It is vexatious, it is passing strange, that difficulties 
peculiar to continental Europe should emibarrass the 
devdopment of British institutions in our Dominion. 
The origin of the difficulty is apparent. A bit of 
medieval Europe, pilucked from its native soil, was 
planted on the banks of the St. Lawrence, and sceptical 
of the warnings as to its nature, it has been nourished 
by those who ought to have kept it within bounds, 
until it has become vigorous enough to overshadow 
our country. Is it possible that Canada can be drag- 
ged under the influences of three centuries ago?. It 
would not be possible did the electors recognize the 
situation, but when it is coaisidered how the leaders of 
both our political parties pander to the bis/hops for 
their support, how our history is a record of conces- 
sion after concession made to them, how our North- 
west is being dotted with colonies of foreigners — 
hordes from Austria-Hunigary, Poland, Italy, notori- 
ous for their siu<bseTviency to Rome — he who ardently 
desires to see Canada British in deed as well as name 
has solid grounds for the fear that a day may come 
when, like the governments of Europe in the past, like 
that of Quebec at this hour, its real rulers will be 
ecclesiastics. The forms, names, and procedure of 
constitutionalisim go for nothing when its spirit has 
fled. The bisllops can rule as effectively from behind 
a screen of governors and premiers, senatoi^ and mem- 
bers, as ever did Richelieu or Mazarin in their prinficely 
ostentation. The dangper-centre of the Dominion is 
Quebec. ^A French Quebec, free in thought and action, 
wousld be no menace to the Dominion ; a Papal Quebec 
is, for it stands for a power that is not working for 
the common good, but to place the reins of political 
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j>ower in -the hands fff an ecclesiastieal caste. That caste 
seeks not to exalt our country by strengthening its 
unity, binding mae to man in the bonds of oonvmon 
interests and of a comraon brotherhood. On the con- 
trary, in order to advance its designs it achemes in 
every poesilble way to thrust wedg«8 to keep our people 
apart. 

The Nature of Clericalism. 

The call to the electors of Canada is not to defend 
themselves against a church, but against a society of 
men ivho assume the oharacter of a ohuroh that they 
may effect their purpose of attaining supreme power. 
Do not fly to the Bible and begiti q-uoting texts, do not 
engage in controversy, but, realizing the fact that a 
numerous body of men, oath-bound and highly discip- 
lined, are working to bring the Dominion as com- 
pletely under their control as Quebec is, face the mem- 
bers of that society and do your best to defeat their 
efforts. We have no quarrel with any cMroh that 
confines itself to spiritual duties, but a society of men 
wearing the livery of a church who strrve to overthrow 
constitutional government is to be fax^ed without 
flinching. 

"Will the electors of Canada not arouse themselves 
to assert their maaihood— are they going to continue 
to bow before a society of men who assume to he of 
different mould from the rest of mankind -and pretend 
to have been given divine authority to goyem them? 
This claim of the priests that they are members of a 
society to whom God has entrusted the rule of the 
world, is constantly overlooked. Theoilogians 'fly at 
the doctrines peculiar to Rome and darken the air 
M'ith futile controversies, the commonalty make them 
a subject for jokes, while the one important question 
at issue, the one claim that affects the world '« welfare 
and the iliberty of man, is forgotten, Tlwit -which 
makes the priesthood a menace to society and to free 
government, is their pretension that they are Qod^ 
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representatives, and as such have been given auth- 
ority to dfctate to mankind what they are to believe 
and do. Wherever there are a sufiScieht nujmlber of 
men who make this claim and are backed by a suffi- 
cient number of followers, it is vain to speak of liberty 
— of constitutional government, of a free Oanadu. 
The i)eop<le are domineered, kept down, dictated to by 
a select body of men whose usurped authority is based 
on a claim of their own device, that they are the chosen 
and inspired representatives of Chri<st. If they are 
what they. pretend to be they would be entitled to 
obedience. What if they are not ? 

The Claim of Supremacy Over the State. 

It is a self-apparent truth, that the i>eace of no 
-country can be assured which is not governed siolely in 
the interests of its people. When there is planted in 
the midst of a country a compact body of men and 
women whose interests are not those of the masses, 
whose lives are devoted not to^ furthering the common 
good but to the upbuilding of an ecclesiastical organi- 
zation, strife must follow. The spirit of independ- 
'ence instinctive to human nature will not continue to 
submit to dictation. Necessarily any ■prganization that 
seeks to establish its rule must work through the 
ordinary agencies of the social state — ^the school, the 
cooirts, the press, the political convention, parliament 
^bending them to advance its cause, and laboring per- 
sistently through them until its object is attained — ^the 
government of the Dominion in accordance with the 
will of men who pretend to have authority direct from 
Grod. The history of Quebec illustrates this, and that 
province stands as an object lesson to its sisters of 
what its hierarchy is working to make them. En- 
trenched in Quebec is an organization that threatens 
the existence of civil and religious liberty wherever it 
extends its arms. Shall that organization be left in its 
plenitude of power to be a menace to the Dominion, 
or shall it be reduced to a state of harmlessness? Do 
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The priests backed the Kings of France in keeping t\ke 
habitiiiits \-assals, isolated, and without that education 
that would have enabled thein to 'hold their own with 
their neiKhboTs to the south. It is Bourinot who say6 : 
"In Canada, as in France, absolutism and centraliza- 
"tiou were the principles on which the govenninen't 
"was conducted." [{'onstitutional History of Can- 
ada, Ohap. I.) And it is ParkmaJi who, in oonoliidiQg 
his'historj' of Ne^v Fi-ance, declares the Frentdi-Cana- 
diaiis "have imiiotjed ujKin themselves a weig^ht of 
" ecclesiastical tutelage that finds few equaJa in the 
"niost Catholic countries of Euroipe. ... It is 
"fatal t« mental robustness and moral courage. If 
"Preiioh Cam-ada would fulfil its aspirations it must 
"cease to be one of the most priest-ridden communities 
' ' of the modern ivoTld. ' ' 

What do French-Canadians owe the priests? Who 
prevented New France prospering as New Enig^cd 
prospered? Was it not the priests who prevented the 
Huguenots becoming settlers? Who defeated Pron- 
tenac's plans for founding-w great French codony in 
the valley of flhe Mississippi? Was it not the priests f 
Who connived at the rule of men, of whom Bigot is a 
type, who plundered the people and n^de the country 
an easy prey for the invader? Who was it that fos- 
tered discontent that they might extort oonoe^ions 
from the English governors for themselves? Who was' 
it that played fast and loose with the Amerieane at 
the Revolution ? Who mas it who patted Papineau on 
the hack and encouraged him to rebel, and then, when 
they had got al'l they sought for ■themselves, betrayed 
Papineau and his followers? Who was it that tj^ed, 
after the union of 1841, tie French -Canadian vote for 
concessions to their own associations? Who are they 
who have absorbed the earnings of the habitants until 
they have created the richest corporations in the pro- 
vince? Who has kept the habitants illiterate that 
they might be the more obedient? Who are they who 
to this hour play with racial and religious p 
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obtain the advantages they covet? Amd'aibove ail, 
wiho have kept the French-Camiadiians in. an attitude of 
jeialoiisy, distrust, and dislike -towiards their Protestant 
fellow-citizieins? fte French-Canadiian who is truly 
loyal to his nace can only see in the priesthood the 
enemy of has people, who, with eonsumimate subtlety 
have iept thean in thra;ll that they might use them to 
rise on their backs. To only one object have the 
priests of Quebec "been true, the aggrandizement of 
their order (and organization. 

What We See in the United States. 

The problem that confronts our country being not 
one of race or language, but of a compact and power- 
ful 'body of ecclesiastics who would eetalblish their rule 
as supreme, <and who, in seeking that end, use, as they 
would, any other prejudice, appeiais to race and lan- 
guage, the question before the electors is, wliether they 
are going to recognize that rule. When the Kfogs of 
France, ' am^^ong them he who revoked the Edict of 
Nantes, earning thereby a special blessing from the 
Pope, the promise of the eternal praises of the Ohurch, 
solved the difficulty by placing the State above the 
Church, why sihould it be blasphemy for any Catholic 
to propose what these eminent sons of the Church did? 
liefer to the extracts from the despatches of those 
Kings already given, and see how determinedly they 
kept bis!hop and priest in check. Yet those Kings who 
would not permit cloistered convents, would not allow 
nuns to wear uniforms, resented interference by owre 
or bishop Avith secular affairs, were Catholics, the eldest 
s-ons of the Ohurcli, blessed and honored by the Popes 
as no other monarchs of their times were. Why raise 
hands in horror when it is proposed to do in the 
twentieth century what was accepted by Pope and 
bishop in the eighteentdi? The disestablis'hment of 
the Church of Rome in Quebec must come if Canadians 
are to remain in truth, and not merely in name, a self- 
governing people. In the United States all churches 
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p.r*^ *-•.;'. .L.. r.cr^e hsivmg apeeLil prlviie^Ks. Will ar.T 
or.^ 'Ijir^i >.;iy, bef^aaae that ia ».-., Ajneriean L'ath'>l;-«A 
ir*- ::.r'-ri«.r to the Cath«-jii:i?s of Quebec? Anieriean 

< .■i.rh'....-% p«iv no tithes, thev buiid their ehiircLes by 
v'.«. .r.Virv «!.;r:tr:biitions, thev send their children to 
*r.^- ^it...*=r s^h ;'VL^ a.s their nei^hb«>rs, when a candidate 
f'.-.- ywVji i/ffiee soliciU their vote thev do not ask 
"•:>•'!.-:• h- is approved bv their bishop, no mande- 
r..*^;.*.--, ;i:"f- pr^^-laimetl from the altar telling what b«»ks 
fi:.'i :.-. v.ri;ip#rps they must not read, what meetings 
*r.^\v .....-' r./t attend, there is n-o interference with 
fr^-f'i. f sp/ee^h and press. Because American 

< Vl*^....;.•^ pr«.»fe5jii their fadth under such different con- 
«!i\":.> :>..:.{ thrj«e of Quebec, who calls them rxid 
^';tT:.'i.>>? What is orthodox south of the boundary 
y.iif' 'Mf.:.'/! be reprehensible north of it. If French- 
(''!iLii*].:iii r.atholifrs, who have gone to the States, are 
#//i;ifi'-.j»;jf'"l rVofii obligations they are held to in Can- 
;,rj,!, ; '.'\ iirf- :-.!ilI f/mnted among the faithful, why Ls 
;? r'r.;'j- *', S'.'ivnciiUt that those on the Quebec side of 
Ml'- {>..'•'!*•;• }»'• rcWovod from a system that m.a.y have 
)j;mI is ')>«• j/i ff'udii] times, but is incompatible with 
til*- '•".';<ii^'>n.s of the twentieth century? 

The Conventual System. 

K;jfr.;.'n-sr>*akifig people have forgotten what the 
r-f/i; .w ;i* i;;] .sy.stfm is. It was so intolerable to our 
r;ir/Mr> '/Kit Uioy utterly destroyed it. Its revival in 
fi s|»«.:;!'lir' f'or/ji in Protestant communities is regarded 
wit;- >'>iiift]iinfjt. of sentimental interest, nuns and 
7iionk.> \inviui: a halo wist around them of self-sacrifice 
whi^-li Jill intimate knowledge of their conmionplace 
chara'-t ^rs and shallow natures would dissipate. What 
is the judjrnient of every age and every country upon 
them? There is not a Catholic country to-day, not 
even Italy, where monjistic institutions are not re- 
stricted by law, where their accumulations of wealth 
have not i>een foi'feite<l for public purposes, and cer- 
tain ordei-s suppressed. This was done not by Pro- 
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teetants, but by Catholics, and why! Because they 
were found to be injurious to society and an o»bstacle 
to gorv^mment by the people and for the people. The 
only countries where convents and monasteries are 
left undisturbed, and are not regulated by law, are 
Protestant countries, and, in Canada at least, they are 
abusing that forbearance in aidimg to bring our gov- 
ernment under clerical influence. France saw that 
their suppression was essential for the public good, 
and enacted laws regarding them which every Catho- 
lic country will yet copy. The proposal that these 
laws of Old France be adopted by Oan-ada will be 
mocked as preposterous, as unattainable. If they are 
not enacted on the soil of New France, then Canada 
will never be wholly free — -the influence which rises 
from the monastic system where, as in Quebec, it is 
mimerous and wealthy, is a potent instrument in the 
hands of the priests to crush the will of the people and 
control our public men. The enlightening of the 
electors as to the true nature of the conditions that 
exist may be s'low, and their realization of the course 
they should take may be slower still, but as they com- 
prehend the imminence of the danger that threatens 
them, they will come to see that in such legislation as 
is here indicated lies preservation from the tyranny 
that is moving to get them in its grasp. 

Separation of Church and State. 

May the tragical fate of the English farm settle- 
ments of Quebec be a warning to the people of the 
other provinces, to rise above their local affairs, and 
grapple with the great issue that is before them, aaid 
which the longer it remains unsettled, the more com- 
plex and difficult it will become. The union of cihurch 
and State in Quebec is incomx)atible with the stability 
of the Dominion. The existence of that system in one 
province will be found, as in session after session of 
late years, a menace to the other provinces and a con- 
stant hindraaice to the proper working of the Federal 
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Govermment. No cJiuroh oaii with safety to tiie piddic 
weal be give^i a preference by the State over .otter . 
ehiireihes, and the State oannot become the servant of 
any church ^vithout conjuring a hundred troubles. 

SeipaTQtion of ohurch and State would haTe saved the 
Snglish-spe^king settlements of Quebec ; separation of 
church and State can alone save the -DOHiinian. To 
that end, an agitation in favor of amending the B.N.A. 
Act by inserting an article declaring complete and 
entire separation between the two ia demanded. NotJi- 
ing Jess will do. To sever the roots wihiah interlace 
ohureh and State will take time, Aid the most effective 
means of doing that is the adoption of the laws now 
in force in Prance with regard to' rdigioois associations, " 
making such changes in them aa the differing cireum- -. 
stances of Canada require. The evil that threatens, ■ 
the Sihaping of the Dominion's destiny to suit a body 
of ecelesiastica, is too menacing to be dealt with by a 
fe'eble hand, and the laivs the French people need to 
secure theaii in their civil rights oannot be too drastic 
for us. When these laws were outlined by Gambetta, 
he was derided by the olericai party as a dreamer of 
- impossihilities. A generation had scarce passed when 
the voice of Prance embodied them in statutes which 
are enforced with an iron hand. What has been dorie 
in France can be done in Canada ¥ Shall Canada be a 
land of equal rights, or is it to continue to endure a 
caste with its government subser\'ient to that caste? ■ 

What is Your Choice? 

The foundation stone of Democracy is that the peo- 
ple be self-gmveming." That the rule of the peoiple be 
suecessfid it is essential that the eleetoraite be free 
from outside influence; that no power lurking among 
them dictate how they or the representatives they 
elect shall vote. An electorate intelligent and un- 
biased is necessary to the working of self-governing 
oountries. Universal suffrage does not imply Democ- 
TRcy. If it did, Mexico and the Central American 
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states woiM be the best governed countries in the 
world, instead of the worst. On the character of the" 
electorate, their ability to use their private judgment in 
considering how they sihall vote, depends the quaility ^ 
of the government of a country. In Canada, with a 
disciplined, co'mi>ac<t, and powerful society of men who 
claim, in the name of religion, the supreme direction 
of its affairs, rule by the people and for the peopk is 
impossible. There will be cionstant clashing between 
the democratic aspirations of the people and clerical- 
ism. There shall be no peiace known in Oaniada until 
the priest is made to understand he is not differ- 
ent from the ordinary citizen and is colnpelled to 
ceiase from interfering in public affairs. The struggle 
to vindicate the right of the people to be ruled by them- 
selves and not by a clerical organization may be long 
amd may be fierce, but it cannot be avoided, it must 
be fought, and on the result dejyends whether Canada 
is to be British or Papal. 

The call to you, oh, reader, is to throw your influ- 
ence on the side of rule by the i>eople. Do not try to 
shirk. Give up calling yours€flf by a party name and 
determine you shall vote for the candidate who is to 
be depended upon to fight Clericalism. Your motive 
is no narrow one; it is, by destroying privilege, to 
bestow equality on all. Shall Canada be a land of 
equal rights, or shall it not? What say you? 
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the task they pniposc' What conld they 'do if sent 
into a Kettlcnieiit of several hundred foreigners, who 
do not know even how to live decently, yet bigotedly 
attached to their oivn superstitions, prejudices, and 
customs? Are the people who speak so glibly about 
moulding this foreign material into loyal subjects of 
Britain, willing to go as missionaries into these North- 
west settlements? Less than that, do these people con- 
tribute to iflaintain the few devoted men and women 
our chuTchcs are making such a Sacrifice to send to 
those settlements? If, when these settlements num- 
ber only a few hundred thousand foreigners, the peo- 
ple in the eastern Provinces can do so little for them, 
what will it be when the foreign element mounts into 
millions, and the number in the older Provinces, who 
are zealous to do mission work among them, sho'ws no 
increase ? We already acknoivledge that the undesir^lc 
foreign element is so larg^e that it is with difficulty it 
can be kept subject to those influences which will make 
them desirable citizens and loyal- subjects. Unless the 
door is closed to their influx, the Northwest will cease 
to be, in the real sense of the term, British, and it is 
the Northwest that is going to decide what Canada is 
to be. 

The United States Not An Example. 
The experience of the United States is quoted as 
proof that we have nothing to fear, that the republic 
has assimilated just such hordes. That the American 
people have had surprising su«cess is true, but it has- 
been far from complete success, and the foreign peril 
shadows the future of the republic. It has to be 
considered the Americans faced the difficulty under 
different conditions from ourselves. Before the flood 
. from continental Europe set in, the people or the 
United States were English-speaking, and had settled, 
so far as it is possible for all time, that there should 
be no connection between Church and State, and that 
no other than public schools, free and nnseetarian, 
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should be recognized. Canada faces the problem with 
none of these advant&^GS. A fifth of our population 
si>eaks French, there is a State church dominating our 
second largest Proving, and we have no national 
school system. Whoever claims that Canada can do 
what the United 'States has accomplished in assimilat- 
ing strange peoples, forgets how Canada is handi- 
capped when she faces the foreigner to make him a 
British subject. Given a State church within her 
•borders, sectarian schools, and a fifth of her popula- , 
tion not Speaking English, the United States could not 
have achieved what they have done with the foreigner. 
More than that, the United States, in proportion to its 
population, has not had the same number of aliens to 
deal with. The percentage of foreign immigrants has 
been much greater in Canada. What a country with 
a population that counts by tens of millions might 
•effect, a country that counts its people by units can-' 
tnot do. Our native leaven is too small for the mass of 
foreign meal. 

Shall Canada continue to be British? . That is the 
question that ought to over-rule all others, and must 
be settled now, for what is in our power to-day will be 
impossible a few years hence. It is provoking to re- 
flect that what could have been easily done in 1885 to 
ensure the Northwest being British, is beyond our 
grasp now. The task is diflficult, but it is not im- 
possible, and should be grappled with at once. The 
call of patriotism, the call of self-interest and self- 
preservation, is to make sure that Canada shall, for all 
time, be British not merely in name, but in fact, and 
that ought to be the aim of all political effort. 

Supposing the loyalists of Canada were awakened 
to the peril that overhangs them, that they were fully 
convinced of the importance of uniting in a supreme 
effort to keep the Northwest British, what would they 
(have to do? I submit there are four essentials — One 
"language. One School, Severance of Church and State, 
No Recognition of Bace. 
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Train the. Cliildr«n. 

There is no disputing that the hope of doing any- 
thing with the foreign element already entrenched on 
our soil lies in their children. The grown-up foreigner 
iii set in his ways and not to be remoulded, but there 
is a possibility of making Britons out of his children 
— inspiring them with our ideas and attaching them 
to our form of government. In taking the two-score 
nationalities represented in the Northwest, and fusing 
them into British subjects, the chief agency must be 
the school. To do its work there are two indis- 
pensable requisites, one language and no discrimin-' 
alion as to creed. If the language is not English, tfao 
Bchool is useless as a means of making the boys and 
girls Britons, and equally useless if the boys and girls 
are sorted out according to the religious belief of their 
parents, and given separate tuition. The object soug-bt 
is unity — dividing on creed, or having any other 
language than English, is fatal to unity. Ample pro- 
vision has been made in the Northwest for supporting 
schools. Should these schools vary with the pre- 
dominant nationality of each settlement, some 
Oalician, others Russian, a few Polish, with Italian, 
Greek, Ruthenian, German interspersed, the North- 
west will be a conglomerate, a mixture of discordant 
elements, without cohesion, and with a large part of 
its population having no regard for the government 
that gave them their farms and aided them in making 
a new start in life. Unless it is irrevocably decided 
now, that the Public Schools of the Northwest are to 
teach English, and nothing else than English, Canada 
is not going to continue to be British. 

Language is not all. It is necessary that the Public 
School be inoffensive to the parents whose children go 
to it, and, to that end, there must be no interferenee 
with religious belief. The population of the North- 
west is divided as to creed — there are members of the 
Greek Church and its branches, there are Armenians, 
Doukhobors, Jews, Protestants, Mormons, Roman 
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Catholics, and a large number who are not within the 
pale of any church. All these people have a just 
claim in asking that their children be not interfered 
with in spiritual matters, and, therefore, the schools 
mtist be colorless as regards creed. In an ideal State, 
where all the people think alike on religions subjects, 
a school that coml^ines secular with religious instruc- 
tion is. possible. But the Northwest m not Utopia, 
and we have to deal with conditions asvwe find them, 
and these are a mixed multitude who differ in their 
religious views. A school for their children is a neces- 
sity, and the only basis on which they can unite in 
having one, is that it will confine itself to secular 
knowledge, therefore, of necessity, not of choice, the 
Public School has to be neutral, colorless as to creed. 

The Distribution of Patronage. 

The impartiality that leads to the Public School 
being made a common meeting-ground for children of 
all origins and creeds, ought to be extended to their 
parents. Both Federal and Provincial Governments 
should dispense their patronage without regard to 
nationality or creed. Unless an end is put to ofiSce- 
seekers demanding appointments because of their race 
or religious belief, the work of assimilation will be 
defeated, for such a method of filling public offices 
perpetuates sectionalism. The system of civil public 
service, which we have made a start in copying from 
England, has its defects, but it ensures impartiality 
by making ability the standard. The civil service 
commissioners take no cognizance of the nationality or 
belief of applicants for office, but they do of the man- 
ner in which they passed their examinations. There 
are over twenty thou»and salaried officials. Federal 
and Provincial. At the present time it is safe to say 
three-fourths were appointed because of influences 
^hich had nothing to do with their fitness. The 
principle, which it has been tried to establish at Quebec 
and Ottawa, that each nationality and creed is entitled 
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to its proportion of patronage, is destructive of the 
purpose to make Canada British. If, for no other 
reason than this, the Senate should be changed into 
an elective body, and end the scandal of men in every 
sense unsuitable being appointed to It on the ground 
that they represent some section of the population in 
religion or origin. 

The principle involved in banishing from the 
Public School and the civil service the elements of ' 
creed and race, must apply to all grants of pul>lie 
money. Taxes Aieing contributed by all citizens, no 
part of them should bo-applied to purposes offensive 
to the consciences of any section of the population. 
Grants of public money or land to benefit any par- 
ticular church are at the expense of those who do not 
belong to that church, and, therefore, unjust — a cau^e 
(of discontent, an element of strife. As in the case of 
the school, fair play can alone be shown 'by giving pro- 
tection to all denominations but contributing to the 
su-pport of none. Where the State is truly neutral, no 
offence can be given to the adherents of any religious 
body, and it interferes with none so long as they re- 
spect the common law. In a mixed population no 
other course is possible that will ensure peace. 

The difficulty of applying these principles is urged. 
If not reduced to practice, and that speedily, the re; 
suit will be an increasing number of discordant peo- 
ples, each demanding special privileges jn the matter 
of schools, churches, language, and public oiRces. With 
French schools and Russian schools, Qalician and 
German, the government making laws to suit the. 
special requirements of the Catholic creed and the 
Greek, of the Armenian and the Judaic, and premiers 
compelled to study, in making selections fbr public 
positions, the creed and nationality of applicants, 
there will be discord and contention, weakness and 
corruption, and whatever the Canada might be that 
in course of time would be evolved from such chaos, 
it certainly would not be British. It is no injustice 
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to the descendants of people who were brought 
under British rule by force majeure, or to people 
who voluntarily seek homes in Canada to better them- 
selves, to insist that they -comply with conditions that 
are obviously imperative to continue Canada as British. 
If foreigners do not like the conditions, they need not' 
immigrate here, and their coming is a tacit consent to 
their . accepting our conditions. That people fleeing 
from the poverty and oppression of continental 
Europe should receive free grants of land, share in the 
advantages of the enormous expenditure we have 
lavished on the Northwest to make it accessible, and 
then turn round, demanding their language and creed 
be recognized by the' State, and our laws modified to 
suit their Old World customs, is intolerable. We have 
given them much, endured much, are we, in addition, 
to pluck the core fron^ the British constitution to suit 
their notions? The stand has to be taken that Canada 
is British, and whoever seeks to live in it must become 
British and be content with the laws and the adminis- 
tration of them that are required to continue Canada 
as British. If foreigners are not prepared to recog- 
nize English as the language of the State they had no 
business to come here; if they want the same privi- 
leges given their respective churches as obtained 
whence they came, they should have remained where 
they were, or gone elsewhere and founded a colony 
for themselves. No foreigner has a right to come 
among us and attempt to graft upon our institutions 
those of the land he left. By virtue of conquest, of 
settlement, of sacrifices to make it what it is, Canada 
is British, and whoever plans or attempts to make it 
anything else is an enemy and to be treated as a traitor 
to the common weal. There must be no compromising, 
no paltering for the sake of securing temporary peace. 
Requests for special favors are to be decisively re- 
fused. The time has come when the insolent demands 
of foreign interests have to be grappled with or Can- 
ada will cease to be British. 
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1. One language; 

2. Public schools; 

3. \o sectarian ffrants or laws; 

4. Government appointments >by merit. 

These l>roposals are reasonable in their simplicity, 
yet no four eould be mflde which will meet with such 
obstinate resistance. The opposition will be prompt 
and bitter, and will start from the Province that most 
strikingly illustrates the resulfof their non-enforce- 
ment. Had our pyblic men in the past insisted that 
one language, one school, no sectarian legislation, and 
no consideration of creed or race in filling ofBces,.were 
essentiflts to be maintained, Quebec would not be what 
it is to-day — the danger-centre to British institutions 
in the Dominion, the chief obstacle to making Can- 
ada' what it ought to 'be. The resistance of the scat- 
tered settlements of foreigners in the Northwest to an 
immediate effort to unify and assimilato wordd be ' 
easy to overcame ; it is the support they receive from " 
Quebec that makes the undertaking formidable. 

OMX LANaUAOE: 

No power can prevent people from using in ^he' 
family or in business whatever language they please. 
That is a natural right which pertains to the individ- , 
ual, and which must be left to those concerned. The 
State cannot say you must give up speaking Qaelie, 
French, German, Russian, or Italian, but its duty is ' 
to see that these languages 'be not recognized' as of- 
ficial, that, while exceptions are to he submitted to 
where the administration of justice of the carrying 
out of executive orders require their use, they are not 
on the same plane as English. To facilitate the trans- 
action of business it is necessary to have a standard of " 
value, for it would be a source of confusion and end- 
less difficulty were it lawful to use all manner of 
foreign coins and keep accounts in foreign currency. 
Likewise it is essential that one language be decided 
upon as the medium of communication in all matters 
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outside social intercourse. A polyglot nation would 
be one of misunderstandings and divisions, and lack 
the unity that makes for peace and permanence. 

The Qnebec Congress to Make French an Official 

Language. 

Moves have been made by isolated groups in the 
Northwest to have their language made the language 
of their schools, but the most formidable effort is to 
• have French placed on the same plane as English. 
Quotations from the report of proceedings at the 
great international congress held in Quesbec city dur- 
ing the summer of 1912 will enable the reader to 
quickly grasp the nature of the agitation to fasten 
on Canada other languages than English. Far and 
wide invitations were extended to all who spoke and 
loved French to attend. Thousands came from all 
over the continent; it was the largest assemblage of 
French-«peakihg people Quebec had known. They 
came filled with enthusiasm to glorify and deepen 
their love for the language of their parents, of their 
childhood, and the choice of their mature years. See- 
ing the advertised purpose of the congress, French- 
Canadians who are Protestant desired to take part. 
The impression abroad, that French Protestants are a 
negligible quantity, is not correct. Their number is 
not contemptible, and the encouraging feature is that 
it isjfncreasing. In Montreal and the city of Quebec, 
French Protestants form charming circles of their 
own, for their animating spirit is a fine fraternal feel- 
ing which makes them happy socially and in their 
mutual helpfulness. 'The vivacity, the courtesy, the 
regard for others opinions, which makes the French- 
Canadian so delightful a companion, is enhanced in 
those French-speaking Protestants by the absence of 
that reserve, that suspicion in discussing subjects 
which border on creed that makes the English Pro- 
testant fear, in social converse with a Catholic French- 
Canadian, he is giving unwitting offence. The Baptist, 
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Lebel told how, while a missionary in New Ontario, he 
had promoted the settlement of many parishes along 
the C. P. R., the Grand Trunk, and the Northern rail- 
ways, and had founded 14 Catholic schools. In On- 
tario, out of 106 constituencies, the French, he de- 
clared, already had either a large vote or a clear ma- 
jority in 22. .. 

For three days the congress was in sessior^ and 
nothing was said that did not fail to emphasize the 
vital connection between the French language and - 
obedience to the priests. Instead of being a congress 
to promote the French language, by dwelling on its - 
. excellencies, its development and attainments, it was 
really a gathering to extend priestly supremacy. 
Among the resolutions adopted was one enjoining that 
when French-Canadians settled in another province 
they reproduce the organization of parishes identical 
with those they had left in Quebec. Whoever reads 
the proceedings of this congress and takes pains to 
find out their drift, can come to only one conclusion, 
that there was no real concern for the French 
language, per se, in itself, but that the affected zeal • 
and self-assumed championship of that language was 
merely a cloak to hide its real purpose, namely, to 
extend and entrench more securely priestly absolutism. 

Dual Laii£riiag« Does Not Work Well in Qnebec. 

The assertion that the system of two languages 
works well in Quebec is so frequently and positively 
asserted that many believe the assertion. Such is not 
the case; the existence of two oificial languages in 
Queibec works badly, and is a hindrance to its pros- 
perity. Look at a few instances in proof. 

The commerce of Quebec lies in the hands of the 
minority— blot them out, banks would clo8e,--steam- 
ships cease running, railway shops disappear, factories 
shut their doors. The great employers of labor, the, 
directors of gigantic enterprises, the suppliers of 
capital, are English-speaking. It is from them the 
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Provincial Government draws most of its revenue, 
Montreal constituting the milch cow from which the 
Quebec politicians replenish the province's treasury, 
yet no consideration of gratitude prevents wanton 
interference by the Legislature with the English 
minority in its^ modes of doing the business that pays 
their salaries and supplies the funds they spend. Twice 
has the legislative assembly adopted a bill to compel 
commercial companies to use French. That these com- 
panies, in their own interest, will use French wherever 
called for is plain, but the proposal is to coerce them, 
by fines, into using French where they consider there 
is no need, and an opening is given to lawyers to 
harass and prey upon them by recovery of prescribed 
fines. Is there another British dependency where com- 
panies, which have received no State aid, are punish- 
ed for not using another language than English? 
How would the manufacturers of Toronto like to be 
dictated to in this manner, yet that is what the 
recognition in Ontario of French as co-equal with Eng- 
lish would bring them. Again, take the use of two 
languages in court. Here is an illustration. An action 
is taken out against an English-speaking farmer. The 
document notifying him of what he is ordered to do 
is served upon him in French. He is unable to read it, 
and asks for an English copy. The reply is, that 
French is an official language in Quebec, and he has 
no right to ask for a translation : the document served 
upon him is according to the law of the province. He 
attends court, all that is said is in French, for, unless 
the charge against him is criminal, he cannot claim to 
have the evidence 'of witnesses repeated in English. 
All he knows of what is going on is what his lawyer 
whispers to him. The judge takes the case en delibere, 
and when he comes to a finding the farmer gets his de- 
cision in a long French document. To learn what the 
judgment is that has been passed on his case, he has 
to search out some one who can read it to him, per- 
haps pay for a translation. 
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tion against him. The judge charges the jury in both 
languages, and there are often discrepancies between 
his two deliverances. The jury retire to consider 
their verdict. One half cannot discuss the ease with 
the other half. The Frenchmen talk among them- 
selves and decide on their verdict — the Englishmen do 
the same. Unless one of the twelve speaks both 
languages fluently they cannot arrive at an intelligent 
finding. Such a man is rare, so, in broken Enjj^lish and 
worse French, a verdict is patched up by the twelve 
men in order that they may end their confinement and 
get back to their work and homes. Often it is six 
against six and, neither giving in, a disagreement is 
reported and the farmer has to undergo another trial 
at the succeeding term, generally a year after. This 
is the travesty of justice that goes on in the Province 
of Quebec from year to year. The farmer had a right 
^to be tried by twelve of his peers — he was actually 
tried by six only, and the other six, unconsciously, no 
doubt, regarded him with the prejudice of race and 
creed. Behind the judge is the coat of arms, but the 
farmer has been denied that justice the British coat of 
arms is supposed to represent, and for him Wolfe died 
in vain. Had the farmer a right to be tried in the 
language of the Empire and by his peers, or had he 
not? 

All this is inevitable wherever any language is made 
legally co-equal with English. Wherever there is 
variety of speech there must be difficulty and draw- 
backs in administering justice, but the point is this, 
Why, in a British country, should the litigant, whose 
mother tongue is that of the Empire, be made to suffer 
from those drawbacks? Why should a native of 
Britain or a descendant of a Briton, be treated in 
Quebec as a foreigner in a foreign land? Is he not 
entitled to whatever advantages follow from English 
being the language of the Empire, and those who 
speak other tongues be the parties who hare to submit 
to thf inconveniences, defects, and delays of procedure 
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by means of interpreters! Surely the English-speak- 
ing Canadian is entitled to the preference. Let readers 
of this who are living in the Western Provinces substi- 
tute for the word "French" in the foregoing n&rrative 
Russian or Greek, Qalieian or German,, and he will 
realize what will happen if he does Rot stand up fo; 
English being the sole official language of Canada. 
English is in proees-s of being tabooed in Quebec, it is 
year by year being placed at a greater disadvantage, 
and more and more heing treated as a foreign language 
ill its courts, departments, and legi-slatut*. May the 
other provinces take warning of what will surely come 
to them in course of time if they do not insist on one 
official language and that the language of the British 
Empire. 

The Separate School Considered. 

\o self-governing country can afford to have any 
considerable portion of its ^wople illiterate. The 
exercise of the franchise-makes intelligence imperative. 
The man who cannot read cannot have an enlightened 
opinion on any public issue, and, therefore, ought to be 
adjudged incapable of having a voice in the govern- 
ment of the country. The better educated the' elec- 
torate, the more widely informed, the safer, more pro- 
gressive, more stable the government. A despotism 
cherishes iguAranee for it conduces to blind obedience. 
Intelligence is the breath of a free State, -therefore 
Canada's aim ought to be to have every child given 
the elements of education. No one will ever be able 
to say that public schools teach all that is desirable, 
but it is within our power to see that no child- shall 
fail to be put in possession of the three k^s which 
unlock the doors of knowledge. In assuming a duty 
necessary to the preservation of a self-governing coun- 
try it is essential that all the children be dealt with on 
the same terms, that no family or set of families be 
given a preference, but all be treated alike. When a 
parent comes and says, "I want my children taught 
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*'the doctrines ^nd ritual of the church I belong to/' 
surely the government ought to have no other reply 
than that the schools are intended to impart only the 
elements of secular education, and to add aught else is 
beyond their purpose and touches subjects with which 
no government has a right to meddle. To see that 
Jack and Jenny shall be able to read, to write, to 
count, to l^arn something of the resources and institu- 
tions of the land they live in, is the duty of the govern- 
ment ; to go beyond that, and undertake to give them 
the training to fit them as memi)ers of any church, is 
not. Is not this the A B C of political principles, of 
the mutual compact on which all self-governing com- 
munities rest? Objectors, who style secular schools 
infidel, show they have hazy ideas of their own duties, 
for they would unload upon the government, a com- 
posite and purely secular organization, the teaching 
of spiritual truth, a task which belongs to the parents 
and their church. No government is capable of im- 
parting spiritual knowledge. The only province that 
voluntarily attempts it is Quebec. Here, as in lan- 
guage, Quebec is an object-lesson to the other pro- 
vinces. Its boast is that its schools, from the lowest 
to the highest, teach religion, and, therefore, are in- 
finitely superior to those of the rest of the Dominion, 
which are scornfully called "godless." 

Separate Sdiools Are Not Religions. 

If by ** religion** is meant the imbuing of the infant 
mind with love to God and man, then the teaching in 
these schools does not comply with that standard, has 
no claim to be religious, for their teaching is so un- 
charitable that the children are made to believe that 
*all mankind outside the Church of Rome are in a state 
of condemnation. Examine the so-called religious 
teaching of these schools and it will be found it is not 
to expand the mind with broad views of the highest 
of all Truth, or to enrich the affections with the purest 
conceptions of pity and mercy, but to make bigots, to 
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school purposes Catholics are entitled to get back 
their share. This would be an effective plea if the 
tax was levied aceording to creed. Do we pay taxes as 
Catholics, Presbj'terians, Methodists, or Jews, or do 
we pay thciii as citizens? Are there separate cash- 
boxes in the treasuries of our provinces and at Ottawa, 
labelled with the names of the various churches, into 
which the taxes are dropped according to the creed of 
those who pay them? If so, then the members of each 
denomination might claim what is in their particular 
box be expended in the way they ask, but as there is 
no such system, when all taxes go into a general fund, 
it is foolishness to pretend that any church has a claim 
upon a particular portion. The government, levies 
taxes for public purposes to be expended on behalf of 
the people as a whole, therefore, if the State diverts 
any part of its revenue from public purposes to bestow 
on any church, it is guilty of a breach of trust. How 
could the business of the country be conducted were 
every dollar of revenue credited according to the creed 
of the person who paid it, and the government pay it 
out on the same plan? It would be impossible, 
yet the Baptist, the Methodist, the Presbyterian, the 
Anglican, has an equal right with -the Catholic to make 
Bueh a demand. For a section of the population to 
, say, Our standing is different from these, they are 
only pretended churches, ours is the true ehureh, is to 
raise a question with which the civil magistrate has 
nothing to do. 

When !i body of people demand that, because of 
their religious belief they be treated differently from 
the common herd, is any government justified in recog- 
nizing such a claim? The government that does, vio- 
lates two principles of the civil contract by asserting, 
(1) that the State is competent to judge religioua 
beliefs, and (2) to grant special privileges to the 
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The Principle Involved in Separate Schools. 

It is only by people giving, regardless of creed, that 
schools can be maintained. In an agricultural country 
like ours, as has been pointed out in Chapter 8, the 
number of children in the average school district is 
small, arid, at the best, the teacher has few pupils. 
Introduce the principle that a favored sect is to have 
its own school, and there can be none for the children 
of other faiths, and so, just because of the religious 
belief of their parents, thart; they do not belong to the 
sect it favors, the State deprives their children of their 
right to an elementary education. The government 
that does this demonstrates its preference for one par- 
ticular church, and gives it special benefits at the ex- 
pense of members of all the other churches. There is 
no escaping the fact, that separate schools imply a 
State church. Are we in Canada to ignore the experi- 
ence of Europe on this point ? With the record before 
us of the evils that have flowed from State churches, 
are we going: to fall into the same pit ? The argument 
against separaite schools is strong on the ground of 
expediency, that they defeat the purpose of assimil- 
ating the diverse elements of our population and fit- 
ting the rising: generation for fulfilling the duties 
called for in a self-governing country, but the argu- 
ment is tenfold stronger and is conclusive to all lovers 
of liberty, that such action is an interference by the 
State with the consciences of its people. In our age 
there is no saying more readily accepted as undenia;ble 
than that it belongs not to the government to dictate 
what shall be the creed of province or dominion, for 
it is justly held that religious beliefs are beyond and 
above the functions of the civil magistrate. Whoever 
gives his assent to this truth, should, in all consistency, 
set his face as flint against separate schools, for the 
two are irreconcilable. If you say the government has 
no right to enact that a particular church shall be the 
church of the province in which you live, what right 
has it to pick out one church and endow it with favors 
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it denies to all other churches? To recognize separate 
schools, implies the recognition of the right of your 
government to interfere in spiritual matters. Though 
he may not think so, the elector who submits to the 
continuance of separate schools concedes the principle 
that the State is endowed with the right to judge of 
spiritual truth, to reward those who come up to the 
standard it fixes, and to punish those who do riot, by 
placing them under disabilities. Is this not contrary 
to every conception of liberty of conscience? When 
the priests unitedly declare it is an essential part of 
the teaching of the church they represent," that the 
children of its members be educated aparf^om the 
children of other faiths,- and demand the government 
provide separate schools for them, the answer of the 
State ought to be, that if they will not eat out of the 
common dish, and drink out of the common cup, they 
must provide dish and cup at their own Gost — ^that the 
State would he going outside its jurisdiction to judge 
creeds and beyond its duty in taking funds contributed 
by the people as a whole to build partition walls and 
noui-ish sectarianism. The government places at the 
disposal of all a' train to transport the children of the 
nation from ignorance to the realm of secular know- 
ledge, and parents who are so exclusive that they will 
jiot send their children into the same car with those 
of their neighbors, ought to be told they must pay for 
a Pullman out of their own pockets. Once admit re- 
liji^ious belief as constituting a claim for exceptional 
treatment by the government, and where will these 
claims end? In Quebec, where this claim has been 
most fully acknowledged and most fully developed, 
it does not end with the school. The ;principle of 
separation is carried into every public institution. 
There are not only separate schools and colleges, but 
separate asylums for the Catholic indigent, the Catho- 
lic insane, the Catholic helpless; separate hospitals for 
the Catholic sick; separate reformatories, and even 
separate prisons. From the cradle to the grave the 
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government is required to pay towards keeping Catho- 
lics by themselves and under the care and control of 
the priests. 

Come to close quarters and ask, AVhether this claim 
of the priests upon the government for exceptional 
treatment has not two sides? If the conscience of the 
priest is so tender that he cannot possibly permit the 
children of his people to attend a secular school, what 
about the conscience of the Jew or Protestant who 
sees public money taken to maintain a Catholic school? 
Have priests alone such tender consciences that the 
State must bow to them? Is there no assault upon 
the conscience, when a government takes public money 
to maintain schools that teach their scholars enmity 
to those of other creeds? Is not every separate school 
subsidized out of the public chest an insult to the con- 
victions of every non-Catholic? Were non-Oatholics 
as alive to their convictions and their own self-preser- 
vation as the priests, they would not allow a dollar of 
public money to go to the support of separate schools. 
The priest with his non possumus should be met with 
an equally decided reply, that public funds shall not 
be taken to propagate his creed. Let the priest be 
given to understand in the most emphatic language, 
that other citizens have an equal right to have their 
conscientious beliefs respected. 

The Kernel of the Priestlj Claim. 

When Catholic bishops come before a legislature, 
they do not speak as citizens, as men on an equality 
with other subjects, but as superior beings, who come 
with an authority laymen must obey. Liberty rests 
U(pon the principle of the equality before the law of 
aU subjects, that no man possesses inherent rights not 
shared by his fellows. Because a certain cluster of 
individuals claim to soar far above the mass, to be in 
a distinct and sacred class by themselves, are our pub- 
lic men justified in acknowledging their claim? On 
what principle, on what authority, do the members of 
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our ffovernments recognize that awful claim that the 
prhtats are the representatives of Christ, and, there- 
fore, can command our legislatures to use the fnnds 
meant for the country as a whole to keep their fol- 
lowers separate and distinct from the rest of the 
people' Is the money of non-Catholics to be taken to 
maintain institutions that insult them by proclaiming 
they are unfit to participate with Catholics ia their 
benefits, that their presence would be contamination T 
A body of men and women set themselves up to be - 
holier than their neighbors, to be possessors of a 
spiritual unction shared by nobody else, and forthwith : 

demand that the State recognize their exclusive holi- 
neBs, and assist by money and statu,te to keep them a 
separate people. To yield to the demand is to thrust • 

a knife into the principle upon which Britain's gov- ''. 

ernment rests, that all her subjects are equal before 4 

the law. Were Canadians awake to a sense of the j 

■grandeur of the principle of equal rights for all, exclu- 
sive privileges for none, they would see the necessity ''i 
for bestirring themselves, in order to save the liberty * 
of the country by facing the priests, telling them they } 
shall have all the privileges which are the heritage of- .. ■] 
every British subject, but not one iota more. ;. 

Separate Schools Involve Snbjection to Canon Law. ^ 

Without being aware of it, electors outside Quebec -1 

who proudly think there is no canon law for them "i 

and they would like to see the men who would attempt i 

to bring them under it, are all thp tiine obedient to j 

that law wherever a separate school is established and J 

receives support by reason of any statute of their j 

legislature. There is no part of canon law more em- j 

phatic than that which declares the bishops shall have 1 

control of schools and their teachers, consequently any j 

government that admits that claim acknowledges sub- ^ 

mission to canon law. To quote the teaching of the '*■ 
Syllabus of 1870 on that head is sufficient to show what 
is claimed. I quote from the authorized version in the 
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affirmative: **If anyone says that all the direction of 
*the public schools, in which the youth of a Christian 
* State receives instruction, Episcopal seminaries 
'being excepted, can and must be confided to the 
'hands of the civil authority; . . . let him be 
'cursed. ... If anyone says that Catholics can 
'approve a system of education outside of the Catho- 
*lic faith, and outside of the authority of the Catholic 
'Church, and having for- its object, or at least for its 
'main object, only the knowledge of things purely 
'natural and the interests of the social life on this 
'earth, let him be cursed."^' — ^Articles 45 and 48. 

These articles the Archbishop of Quebec, in^his pas- 
toral regarding the Syllabiis, interpreted thus: "The 
'church must have admission to- the schools, not only 
'by simple tolerance, but by virtue of its divine mis- 
'sion. . .they stigmatize as a sacrilegious usurpa- 
'tion all civil laws concerning the education of the 
'youth; they say that, by its divine institution, the 
'church must have to itself alone the direction of 
'schools, even in what concerns letters and natural 
'^' sciences,'* — Pastoral letter, 31st May, 1876. 

This is the claim, reiterated and reiterated in speech, 
sermon, and mandement — the education -of the child 
is "the inalienable care of the priesthood. The Hon. 
Mr. Bernier, speaking on behalf of the Archbishop of 
St. Boniface, defined the scope of the priesthood and 
of the State : "It was the duty of the former to guide 
"and> supervise and of the latter to supply the mater- 
"ial aid necessary." The clerical organ of the diocese 
of Montreal, summed up the claim of the priests in a 
syllogism : 

"The formation of the Christian in the child is the 
"principal work of education; 

"The Roman Catholic Church alone has the mission 
"to form the Christian; 

"Parents and teachers are lieutenants representa- 
"tive of the Roman Catholic Church from the power 
"conferred upon her by Christ." 
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There is more involved in this matter of sex>arate 
schools than people think. The government that yields 
to the demands of the priests for separate schools, 
thereby recognizes the validity of canon law and its 
duty to comply with it. When the demand is made 
for separate schools it is regarded by the average 
elector as a matter concerning the education of the 
children of his Roman Catholic neighbors and nothing 
more. It means much more, for the demand for .sep- 
arate schools conceals the claim that the government 
yield obedience to canon law. On this ground, the 
public conscience of Canadians needs to be enlight- 
ened — electors shown that it is not a question of ex- 
pediency to grant separate schools, but a question that 
involves their obedience to Papal law and Papal de- 
crees. 

A fact, having a significance on the subject, should 
be noted that only those peoples who are under priestly 
thrall resist equal laws. Finlanders, Icelanders, 
Swedes, Xorwep:ians, Danes do not seek separate 
schools or raise objections to English being the lan- 
guage of the schools. 

That in order our Northwest may realize the great 
future which Nature has desip:ned for it, that millions 
of free, enlightened and progressive people may fill 
its homes, it is essential that it be 'freed from the 
shackles and weights of class-privileges, that its legis- 
latures have not two measures of law, one for a fav- 
ored section and another for the people generally, but 
one law applied equally to all. This requires one 
school and one language. 

The Call of the West. 

The unit upon which the Northwest is built is the 
British farmer. He left the Old Land buoyant with 
the hope that he would be his own master and be able 
to make ample provision for those he loved. He and 
they have had a strenuous period, endured sore priva- 
tions with patience, looking forward to the better time 
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coming. The settler has struggled to his feet so far 
that he can think of something else than keeping cold 
and hunger from his home. The department has 
granted the petition for v. school, and he is glad for the 
sake of his children. While it is building he hears of a 
dispute as to the language to be taught. The settler is 
astounded, for it never entered his mind that Canada 
was aught but British. There is contention among the 
foreigners nearly, each wanting his own tongue to be 
chosen: The priest pays them a visit and orders that 
the teacher be a Boman Catholic. The settler, more 
astounded than before, again asks. Is Canada British? 
An election is in prospect. He gets in touch with his 
English-speaking neighbors and they agree they will 
vote for a candidate who thinks as they do. They are 
on hand on polling day, and when the hour for closing 
draws nigh they are confident their man leads. While 
pleased with this prospect, a long string of foreigners 
appears, led by their headman. They unitedly cast 
their votes for the candidate who will do what they 
and their priest want, and he is elected. The English- 
men go to their homes vexed and angry, saying had 
they known that coming to Canada would place them 
under the rule of priests and foreigners they would 
never have left England. When the school is in ses- 
sion the Union Jack floats from its flagstaff. It is 
hoisted by order of the legislature that has not the 
courage to enforce the principles for which that flag 
stands. The settler reads the reports of the pro- 
ceedings in the legislature of his province and of the 
parliament at Ottawa, and comes to perceive how the 
conduct of both is guided so as not to offend the un- 
seen power behind and to which they both truckle. 
Such are the conditions in scores of settlements. With 
their existence how will the Northwest develop? Brit- 
ish in name but not British in reality. There was once 
a member of the Dominion Parliament who realized 
what would be the outcome of these conditions, and to 
ensure that the Northwest would, in truth and verity, 
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be part and parcel of the British Empire, he advo- 
cated it have one school, one language, and one allegi- 
ance. He was detested by his own party and mocked 
by the Opposition for insisting that action be taken. 
Though not many years have passed since D 'Alton* 
McCarthy died, we see liow what he foretold has come 
true and how much strife and heart-burning would 
have been avoided had his reforms been enacted. Are 
we, who have not a doubt that British rule stands for 
what is best for all, to be eo^ved by bishop, cardinal, 
or ablegate from establishing on a foundation that 
cannot be shaken, the mastery of British principles in 
our glorious" Northwest t Our politics have degener- 
ated into mere struggles between the ins and outs. Can 
we not redeem them from contempt by introducing a 
commanding issue? The future of the Northwest is 
trembling in the balance. Are we, who love the Old 
Land and who glorj- in being British, going to listen 
to the call of the West to save it from the thrall of the 
priest and of the foreigner! 
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